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About this book on 


In these pages, destined to startle by the very 
nature of their simply stated truths, Emery Reves 
analyses the cause of war and the nature of peace. 
He finds that the only condition in human society 
that creates war is the unregulated relationship 
between sovereign social groups; that wars 
occur wherever and whenever sovereign power 
units come into contact. 


How can real peace be achieved ? Cana world 
organisation save us? Can a three-power 
alliance between the British Commonwealth, the 
Soviet Union and the United States maintain 
order ? Can UNO open -the road toward a peace- 
ful collaboration of nations? Is an international 
police force the solution ? Collective security ? 
Disarmament ? Heavy armament? One thing is 
certain. None of these methods will work. They 
have all been tried and tried again, and have failed 
without one single exception to prevent war. 


Peace will exist, declares the author, only when 
absolute national sovereignty, which causes anarchy 
in international relations, gives way to universal 
legal order—when the relationship between 
nations is regulated not by treaties but by law. 


We cannot prevent this impending step in human 
relations, says Mr. Reves. We can only decide 
whether it will be taken by democratic and con- 
stitutional methods of consent—or by the bloody 
method of conquest by the strongest of the three 
great powers. 


In this brilliantly reasoned attack upon established 
traditions and superstitions, Mr. Reves shows 
why UNO can under no circumstances prevent 
the next war, already visible on the horizon. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Reves believes there is no 
reason why the peace cannot be saved and the 
third world war prevented, if we will recognise 
and make use of the tested principles which could 
so easily secure for us centuries of peace and 
unprecedented prosperity. 
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Owing to production difficulties it is impossible toy 
maintain large stocks of our publications, and the titles 
available change so rapidly that the complete cata i 
of little value as a means of knowing what books are 
available. If you are not already on our mailing list and 
would like to know when new books or reprints are added, 
please send in your name and address on a post card. 
Suggestions for new additions are welcomed. | 
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ae \ - THIS BOOK 
IS DEDICATED TO THE 


whose martyrdom can have 
ae meaning only if we who 
: - $urvive learn how to 
prevent the tragedy 
of future wars 


- MEMoryY OF My MOTHER. 
ae was atrociously and senselessly 
_ assassinated, like countless other 
innocent victims of the war 


_ PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


asi 13th, 1945, The Anatomy of Peace was 
iblished by Harper and Brothers, New York, in a first 
mpression of only 4,000 copies. The publishers were 

nfident that the book was of first-class importance, but - 
they had not foreseen the stir it was to cause, not in 
erica alone, but throughout the world. The reviews, 
which soon began to appear, were enthusiastic: the New 
York Times, for example, writing: “it might be a good 
thing for the world if ten or twenty million persons read 
discussed The Anatomy of Peace.” 


he book sold—though at first not abnormally. On 
ily 17th, a second printing was ai ‘ranged for: just a 
housand copies. It was not until September 3rd—the 
ixth anniversary of the outbreak of war—when Carl van. 
Joren sent out a copy of the first chapter to 700 “key 
ons,” that the book began to make a sensation. Van — 
’s covering letter said: The most convincing 
unt of the right road to a peaceful future that I have 
in print is Emery Reves’ The Anatomy of Peace. 
I can think of nothing more urgent for you to read.” 
Ar d then the book began to be talked about; and on 
Sep pte ember 15th a further 5,000 copies were printed. 


On October 10th there appeared in the New York 
1¢s and many other leading U.S. newspapers an open 
tter urging all American men and women to read the 
ok. Inspired by Owen J. Roberts, formér Associate 


Justice e of the Supreme Court, it read in part as follows: 


aa happens that at this anxious moment of our history 
a small book has been published, a very important book, 
ch expresses clearly and simply what so many of us 
¢ been thinking. That book is The Anatomy of 
ace, by Emery Reves. We urge American men and 
ymen to read this book, to think about its conclusions, 
' 9 
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to discuss it with neighbours and friends, privately and 
publicly. A few weeks ago these ideas seemed important | 
but perhaps reachable for the future. In the new reality of 
atomic warfare they are of immediate urgent necessity, 
unless civilisation is determined on suicide.” Among the 
signatories were three United States Senators, the Presid- 
ine Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A., Professor Einstein, Thomas Mann, Christopher 
Morley, and other famous Americans in various walks of - 
life. 

At the end of October a further impression of 5,000 
copies appeared. The November Atlantic Monthly 
carried an article in which Dr. Einstein, the famous” 
physicist, referred to the book as “the answer to the 
present political problem precipitated by the release of 
atomic energy.” 10,000 more copies were printed in mid- 
November; a further 10,000 twelve days later. | 

In December the Reader’s Digest began the publica- 
tion of a condensation of the book, spread over three 
issues, and arranged to put it before 23,000 discussion” 
groups throughout the U.S.A. On December 2\st a seventh” 
impression of 10,000 copies appeared; on the second day 
of the New Year a further 20,000. The demand continued 
to grow by leaps and bounds; and arrangements were 
made for the publication in America of a complete but 
low-price edition in paper covers, which would be within 
the compass of every pocket. Of this edition 100,000 copies 
were printed—as a beginning. bo 

The world-wide interest in the book, which was by this: 
time manifest, is evidenced by the fact that it has now 
been or will shortly be published in Argentina, Brazil, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, as well as in a Braille edition for the 
reading of the blind. Publication in Great Britain, at first 
postponed by production difficulties, now takes place 
jointly by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin and Penguin 
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e enter the British Commonwealth, 


: is a book for the young—for it is their world 
ch is at stake, their world which will °be saved or 
ats y by what Governments and peoples are << 


: ring liere “An Appeal to : thle Students of England,” 

h has been received from an American Students’ 
sation, Student Federalists Inc., of 299 Madison 
@, New York City. It reads: 


you, aaderite of England, to read, study and discias : 
; | Reves’ book The Anatomy of Peace. ; 


Ist ahs us were soldiers in the last war and have just 


wv Ve , have va studying this ‘Stabler very carefully 
ve come to the conclusion that no treaty, no alliance, 
igue such as the United Nations, can protect us from 
7 catastrophe. Only law can bring peace, only a 
wide federal government can bring world peace. 


e know of no book which deals with more clarity 
and iction with the need for a world-wide legal order 

han The Anatomy of Peace. That is why we ask you 
read it and to urge your friends to do so. 


od you agree with us that this book points to the only 
ro _ survival, then organise your fellow students into 
im active movement in all universities and colleges as we 
va e done in the United States. If you succeed, then we 
tg hear from you so that within a very short time 
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_we can join forces and create a powerful world-wide move- 
ment of youth which will impose on our governments 
our will to live and our demand for the unification of 
the conflicting sovereign nation-states into a world-wide 
legal order, which alone can make it possible for us to 
do our share to promote human progress.” 


CHAPTER I 
a A COPERNICAN WORLD 


NOTHING can distort the true picture of conditions and 
. - events in this world more than to regard one’s own country 
__as the centre of the universe, and to view all things solely 
- in their relationship to this fixed point. It is inevitable that 
a such a method of observation should create an entirely 
x false perspective. Yet this is the only method admitted and 

__ used by the seventy or eighty national governments of our 
a B world, by our legislators and diplomats, by our press and 
_ radio. All the conclusions, principles and policies of the 
Peoples are necessarily drawn from the warped picture of 
_ the world obtained by so primitive a method of observa- 
_ tion. 2 

Within such a contorted system of assumed fixed points, 
a it is easy to demonstrate that the view taken from each 
_ point corresponds to reality. If we admit and apply this 
e method, the viewpoint of every single nation appears indis- 
_ putably correct and wholly justified. But we arrive at a 
ae Pa confused and grotesque over-all picture of the 

_ world. 

- Let us see how international events between the two 
world wars look from some of the major national vantage- 

_. points. 
_ The United States of America, faithful to the Monroe | 
- Doctrine and to its traditions of aloofness from Europe, 

- did not want to enter the first World War. But the Ger- 
a mans were Sinking American ships, violating American 
_ rights and threatening American interests. So, in 1917, the 
FE United States was forced to go to war in defence of 

_ American rights. 

__ They went into battle determined to fight the war to end 


all war, and to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
- * 13 
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They fought bravely and spent lavishly. Their inteevention: 4 
decided the outcome of the struggle in favour of the 
Allies. 

But as soon as the shooting was over, the major . Allied 
powers—Britain, France, Italy and Japan—betrayed the — 
common cause. They were unwilling to base the peace oa ~ 
Wilson's ideals. They signed secret treaties between them- — 
selves. They did not want a just peace. They wanted to 7 
annex territories, islands, bases; they wanted to impose 4 
high reparation payments on the defeated countries and — 
other measures of vengeance. . 

America, disgusted by the quarrels and selfishness of that 
other nations and disillusioned by the old game of power 
politics, retired from the European hornets’ nest, after 
having been abused, outsmarted and double-crossed by her 
former associates. America wanted only to be allowed to- 
mind her own business, to build up the wealth and happi-— 
ness of her own citizens. The foreign nations—who would 
have been crushed without American intervention and who 
were saved by America—even defaulted on their war debts — 
and refused to repay the loans America had made to them > 
in their hour of danger. So even financial and economic 
relations with the European powers had to be reduced to a_ 
minimum and American capital had to be protected by 
prohibiting loans to defaulting foreigners. i 

American policy was fully justified by the ensuing: 
events. Clouds were again gathering in Europe. Military. 
dictatorships were arising in many countries, a race of 
armaments had started, violence broke out and the whole 
continent was on the verge of another great war—more 
of the old European quarrels and power politiés, Naturally, ‘ 
it was of primary interest to the United States to keep out 
of these senseless internecine old-world fight’. The sup-— 
reme duty of the American Government to its people was 
to maintain strict neutrality towards the warring nations. 
across the ocean. 


Id 
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Thanks to the weakness of the appeasement policy and 
the blindness of Britain, France and Soviet Russia, the 
totalitarian powers succeeded in conquering the entire 
‘European continent..German troops occupied the whole 


_ Atlantic seacoast from Norway to Equatorial Africa. 


Simultaneously, the Japanese succeeded in conquering the 
entire Chinese coastline, menacing the American-controlled 


_ Philippine Islands. Incredible and unbelievable as it was, 
- mo one could fail to see that the European and Asiatic 
_ military powers, known as the Axis, were planning the 


_ conquest of North and South America. In sheer self- 
_ defence, America was obliged to transform herself into the 
_ arsenal of democracy, producing weapons for the British 
_ and Russians to fight the Germans. 


Then, on a day which will “live in infamy,” the Jagoanbes 


Empire launched an unprovoked aggression against peace- 


_ loving America and, together with Germany and Italy, 
_ declared war upon her. Once forced into the war, the natién 


bp gy y 


arose as one man. In a short time, it became obvious that 


once again the United States was saving the civilised 


_ Western world. 


Events have demonstrated that disarmament and dis- 


_interestedness cannot protect America from foreign aggres- 


sion. Therefore, peace in the world can be preserved only 
if the United States maintains a large army, the biggest 


navy and the biggest air force in the world, and secures 
_ bases at all strategic points commanding the approaches to- 
the Western Hemisphere. 


_ How do these same twenty years look from the fixed 


point of the British Isles? 


In 1914, Britain went to the defence of Belgium, France 
and Russia. It was impossible for her to stand by while 
militarist Germany was marching to occupy and control 
the Channel coast. Britain could not permit Germany to 
obtain European hegemony and to become the dominating 


industrial and military power on the Continent, menacing 
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16 THE ANATOMY OF PEACE. ga 3 
the lifelines of the British’ Empire and threatening to = 
reduce the British Isles to starvation and poverty. — 

When, at the cost of tremendous efforts and the lives 
of more than one million of her sons, Britain, together with — 
her allies, won victory, she naturally wanted to‘see German ~ 
military might eliminated once and for all from the path © 
of the British Empire. It was only just. that the German ~ 
fleet be destroyed, that German colonies be annexed — 
and that Germany be made to pay reparations. ; 

Unfortunately, the Isolationists in America stabbed — 
Wilson in the back and the United States deserted her 
allies. England remained alone te face.the European prob- 
lem. Without the United States and without the Dominions, — 
she could not give the guarantees France demanded = 
had to be careful lest after victory over Germany, France 
should take the place of the defeated Reich and become — 
an overwhelmingly dominating military power on the Con- 
tinent. As the French went berserk, refusing to disarm and 
occupying the Ruhr, England had to become the moderator 
in Europe and to continue the traditional balance-of- 
power policy that had been successful for so many cen- 
turies. 

Bolshevik Russia, after the failure of military interven- 
tion supported by the Allies, succeeded in stabilising a 
Communist régime, and through the Third International 
and the various Communist parties in Europe, threatened 
the entire Continent with revolution. Germany, suffering 
under the consequences of defeat and French intransi- 
gence, with six million unemployed, was particularly sus- 
ceptible to revolutionary turmoil. It was of paramount 
importance for European peace that German economy be 
restored and ‘stabilised. . 

Mussolini had succeeded in re-establishing order in Italy 
and the growing strength of the National Socialist move- 
ment in Germany seemed to stem the tide of Bolshevism. 
But Great. Britain’s economic problems were becoming 
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for oo oe to repay ia war debts. She was forced 
to give up her traditional free-trade policy and to enter 
into a Preference system with the Dominions. 


ace ome cca to cevataBide, one trying to preserve the 
' Status quo of the-Treaty of Versailles, the other seeking 


_ dynamism of the ietitorships. and to prevent an outbreak 
| of hostilities at any cost. ? 

/he n Italy embarked upon her unfortunate military 
stico in Ethiopia, England championed the principles 
e League. Sanctions were voted and imposed upon the 
essor by more than fifty nations under British leader- 
‘It was a most alarming factor that France, frightened 
Y growing German power and in the hope of obtaining 
liar A assistance against Germany in Europe, gave Italy a 
e hand in Ethiopia. So the League was sabotaged by 
ince. Italy could not be stopped except by intervention 
tthe British fleet, which would have meant risking a 

‘ war and had to be avoided. 

_ Shorty after the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, Germany 

ied the Rhineland. France, in her first reaction, 
wanted d to march, but England prevented a military clash 
t betw yeen the two major Continental powers. For the pacifi-- 
i of Europe, an agreement was made with Germany 
ig her a new ficet, thirty-five per cent. oi the British 


© Thereafter, Germany and Italy formed a military alliance 
tama a civil war in Spain. to try out new weapons 
: and r ew methods of waffffre, and to establish a regime 
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friendly to them. This incident created a highly charged 
atmosphere all over Europe. Russians were actually fight- 
ing German and Italian forces on Spanish soil. Only by 
pursuing the strictest policy of non-intervention and exer- 
cising the utmost patience was England able to prevent 
France from intervening and spreading the fight all over 
the Continent. | 

In the face of these threatening events, England succeeded 
in strengthening her ties with France. Unhappily, still 
further sacrifices had to be made to prevent a war, which 
England could not risk, as she was almost completely un- 
prepared. Other adjustments of the territorial status of 
Europe had to be considered. At Munich, British diplo- 
macy was taxed to the utmost to obtain the transfer of 
German-inhabited Czechoslovak territories to the Reich 
without a violert conflict. . 

Once again England had saved the peace. But after 
Munich, it was apparent that Germany had made up her 
mind to conquer Europe. England had to begin rearming 
and to look around for allies. Belgium and Holland, 
jealous of their neutrality, did not admit military discus- 
sions, but the alliance with France was strengthened, 
alliances with Poland and Rumania were signed and every 
effort was made to reach an understanding with the Soviet 
Union. ; , 

The Poles, however, stubbornly refused to permit 
Russian troops passage across Polish territory in case of 
war, and in the middle of negotiations in Moscow a diplo- 
matic bomb exploded. Russia, betraying her Western 
democratic friends, had signed a non-aggression pact with 
Nazi Germany. That gave Germany the green light to. 
attack Poland. All this happened within a few days, and 
England, honouring her pledged word, declared war upon 
Germany. 

It was impossible for Britain to bring military help to 
the Poles in time, and Poland Was defeated in a few weeks. 
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British troops, however, were sent to France, the best- - 
equipped army ever to cross the Channel. They, along with 
Eres ch soldiers, took their posts at the Belgian and Ger- 
n SS icaticis and waited for the German attack, believing 
defence system they and their allies held to be 
p Ritenabie. 
__ But Hitler, instead of opening an offensive against the 
Allies, attacked the peaceful and undefended neutral 
cou mtries of Denmark and Norway. Britain immediately 
sent an expeditionary force to Narvik, which fought gal- 
: om but which had to withdraw before overwhelming 
enemy forces supported by land-based planes. Shortly 
thereafter, the Germans made a frontal attack against the 
west, occupying neutral Holland and Belgium in a few. 
days. They turned the Maginot Line and cracked the 
_ Fren ch defences. The King of Belgium surrendered. 
oe ly some of the British troops could be evacuated from 
Dunkirk and other ports of France. All the equipment of 
British Expeditionary Force was lost. France, inade- 
quately y equipped and undermined by Nazi propaganda, 


on ani the side of the British Commonwealth in the Mediter- 
an and in Africa, and capitulated to Germany. The 
pole Continent was in German hands and England stood 


- ie situation seemed hopeless. England was without 
efences. The Luftwaffe began to bomb London and 
J . industrial centres. Italy began to move against 
@ypt and Suez. Both the mother country and the life- 
> of the Empire in the Middle East were in mortal 
yer. Britain could have saved her Empire had she 
Recs ce eptec German hegemony in Europe, but she preferred 

o fight all alone, even if she had to fight on her beaches, 
her hills and in her villages. Along with the sacrifice of 
; of thousands of civilians, she won the Battle of 
2: i tain, fought off the Luftwaffe with a few fighter 
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planes, fought the German submarines single-handed, 
mobilised her entire population and despatched everything 
she could to the Near East to stem Mussolini’s advancing 
armies. . 
For more than a year, Britain alone defended the cause 
of democracy. Neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States was prepared to enter the war on her side. Only 
when Germany actually attacked Russia and Japan 
bombed Pearl Harbour and invaded the Philippines did 


’ Russia and the United States join forces with the British 


yY 


‘coming the permanent battlefield of Teutonic aggression. To 


Commonwealth to achieve final victory. 

From the point of view of France, the picture looked 
like this: 

In 1914, France suffered the second German invasion 
within half a century. The entire north and east of France: 
were devastated and only by tremendous bloodshed and 
the sacrifice of a million and a half of her sons could 
France defend her soil. With the help of the Allies, Ger- 
many was finally defeated. 

The supreme thought in the mind of every French 
was to be secure against another German aggression. 
France felt strongly that as the bastion of Western demo- 
cracy she was entitled to security to prevent her soil be 


obviate the constant threat of Germans on the west bank 
the Rhine, France demanded the Rhine as the new Franco 
German border. Further, she demanded that Germany 
demilitarised and forced to make reparation for the damage 
caused to France. 

At the peace conferences, however, she was abandoned 
by the United States and even to some extent by Englan 
and was obliged to accept a compromise. After having 
yielded to Anglo-American pressure she asked the Unit 
States and Britain to guarantee her eastern frontiers agains 
German revenge. They refused. | 

With a population much smaller than Germany, with a 
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MaGionary birth-rate in the face of Germany’s increasing 
_ population, France had to rely on her own armed strength 
and on what alliances she could make with the newly 
_ €reated, smaller states east and south of Germany. When 
the Reich began to sabotage reparation. payments, France, 
_ standing on her rights, occupied the Ruhr, but was not 
~ supported by her allies. 
__ After America had withdrawn from Europe into isola- 
tion, France did her utmost to support the League of. 
_ Nations and, with her smaller allies, suggested a mutual 
_ assistance pact within the League—the Geneva Protocol. 
- Britain refused to commit herself. France found a substi- 
tute in the Locarno agreements which at least guaranteed 
oY in the west. 
From the threat of reborn German militarism in the 
Horm of Nazisra, she vainly sought protection from Eng- 
and and finally turned to Italy whose interest regarding 
the prevention of the Austrian Anschluss was identical 
with that of France. But Italy abused France’s gesture and 
“attacked Ethiopia, in violation of her obligations to the 
League, France was in a desperate position between the 
League and Mussolini, and in the end lost the friendship 
of Italy to uphold the League. 
_,_ When the Germans remilitarised the Rhineland, France 
_ was alarmed and called upon her partners in the Locarno 
Pact, but they turned a deaf ear and she had to accept the 
German fait accompli. Feeling abandoned and growing 
weaker in the face of rapidly increasing German military 
‘power, France sought an alliance with Russia but was 
hindered by Poland who, although allied with France, 
would not give Russian troops permission to march 
through Polish territory. 
__ When Germany and Italy fomented and supported the 
Franco military revolution against the Spanish Republic, it 
was obviously a move to encircle France. This manceuvre 
foreboded grave events. France wanted to intervene on 
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the republican side and thus prevent Franco, sapported-by 
Hitler and Mussolini, from coming to power. But England — 
opposed such a move. So the French Republic had to stand 
by and watch a hostile Fascist power being established by 
her enemies on her third land frontier. She had staked 
everything on her friendship with Britain. 

When it was obvious that Germany. had become the 
dominating military and industrial power in Europe and 
that none of the other great powers, neither the United 
States nor Britain nor Russia, realised the imminence of. 
danger, many Frenchmen felt that to oppose German 
might single-handed was a suicidal policy, that the French” 
must resign themselves to German supremacy in Europe” 
and accept the position of a secondary power on the Con- 
tinent. France’s internal stability was greatly imperilled A 
a violent cleavage between capital and labour, and differ- 
ences of opinion between those who advocated a French 
policy of collaboration with England and Russia and th 
who sought an arrangement with Germany. ) 

In spite of these difficultiés, France kept faith with hee 
British ally and continued to follow her lead. She accepted 
Munich, sacrificing Czechoslovakia, her most faithful 
friend on the Continent. Her armies were mobilised several 
times to be in readiness at critical moments. And when 
even Russia abandoned her, signing a treaty with Ger- 
many, and Hitler attacked Poland, France fulfilled her 
obligation toward her Polish ally, despite the difficultix 
and disappointments created by the pro-German Polish 
policy of the previous years. 

France declared war on Germany, mobilised six milliot 
men and exposed herself to the inrush of Nazi military 
might. She urged Britain to send strong forces across the 
Channel, but England sent only two or three hundred 
thousand men, and when the Germans attacked in the w 
France had to carry the burden of fighting practically 
alone. The King of Belgium laid down arms. -The en 
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: British Expeditionary Force was encircled and pushed into 
the sea at Dunkirk. The German Panzer divisions swept 


_ across all the northern departments of France with over- 


-whelming force. 


In this critical moment, Italy stabbed France in the back 


and declared war. The military situation was hopeless. 


_ France appealed to America for help, which was refused. 
_ The British withdrew, betraying their alliance with France 


: 


in her darkest hour. 


There was no alternative but to accept the bitter humilia- 
tion of defeat and surrender, hoping for a miracle of resur- 


- rection and trying to accommodate France to the new 


_ order in Europe, to ease the suffering of her people. For 
Tour years, the French endured German occupation and 


_ helplessly watched the Nazis looting the country. 
They organised a heroic resistance movement both inside 


| and outside France, and four years later, after America had 


been forced into the war by Germany and Japan, when the 


z ‘Anglo-American troops landed on French beaches, French 
_fesistance forces from outside came with them, and French 


‘Tesistance armies within the country arose, liberating their 
cities and villages, and contributing considerably to the 


‘Allied victory. 
_ The image of these same events during the same period 


: “appeared to the German people as follows: 


_ For more than four years from 1914 to 1918 the German 
“armies fought a coalition of almost the entire world, which 
had refused Germany the place under the sun her growing 
population required. In spite of their numerical superiority, 
the Allies never defeated the German armies in battle, but 
they did succeed in blinding a section of the German 
‘people with promises of a just peace, so that pacifists, 


‘socialists, democrats and Jews at home revolted and 
stabbed the German armies in the back. 


_ At Versailles, Germany was unjustly accused of having 
been responsible for the war. The Allies imposed upon her 
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~a treaty based on this lie which meant the danizcibociial 
and enslavement of the German people. Nevertheless, Ger- 
many signed this shameful treaty and did her utmost to 
fulfil its terms and to re-establish a friendly relationship 
with her former enemies, believing in their promises to dis- 
arm. Germany herself was disarmed and her people toiled 
in utmost poverty and misery to fulfil their obliga 
towards the victors. 
On a pretext, France occupied the Ruhr, Germany's 
entre of industrial production, establishing a régime 7 
terror to enforce the unfulfillable clauses of the treat 
German economic life was disrupted and the country w 
plunged into an inflation which destroyed all the savin 
of the German population. Yet Germany accepted thé 
Locarno treaties, guaranteeing once and for all her western 
frontiers, and entered the League. Germany signed 
Kellogg Pact and outlawed war as an instrument of 
national policy. She insisted that the other parties keep 
their promises to disarm, but they refused to do so. 7 
The chains of the Versailles Treaty became unbearable. 
The Allied powers refused to give Germany equality, a 
fair share in world trade, colonies and markets in centra’ 
and southern Europe. Unemployment grew and misery 
reached unprecedented depths. Communism was spreadin u 
and it looked as if Germany would disintegrate, the Ge 
man people be enslaved for ever. cs 
During these desperate years, a saviour arose who fillec 
the German people with new hope, rallied themr to his 
banner and promised work, bread, progress, strength fot 
resurrection. The German people, by their own will-power, 
liberated themselves from the chains of the Versailles 
Treaty, restored their own sovereignty by remilitarising th 
German Rhineland As the Allied powers refused to dis- 
arm and broke their own pledges, Germany regarded th 
military causes of the treaty as null and void and began | ‘ 
assert her own dignity and to rearm. : 5 
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Vi Ss . impossible for sixty-five million people to ‘i in 
i a small and poor country. They needed living space if 
"peace was to be preserved. The separation of German 
us’ ria from the Reich was ended and the German peoples 
te at last united. The new Germany gave work to every- 
ody, spread wealth and happiness in the land and created 
A prosperity, a period of building and construction, un- 
Pp pre edented in German history. 
_ The German nation could not tolerate the spreading of _ 
Bolshevism in Europe and at great sacrifice helped the - 
= 3 uish people to exterminate this Asiatic threat. 
AS Germany arose from her defeat and was again a 
reat, independent power, she could no longer admit the 
erable oppression and persecution of her blood breth- 

in Czechoslovakia. Relying on the righteousness of her 
‘Cause, she claimed incorporation of the Sudeten German — 
territories in the Reich which the former enemies of - 

Jermany were made to accept without force. 

_ But the enemies of peace had learned nothing. The ~ 
Poles refused to stop Oppressing and torturing German 
= norities and to allow their return to the German Reich. 
i pe Oaminy. to protect and defend her peoples, was forced 
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To Prove her pacific intentions, she signed a treaty of 
n-aggression with Soviet Russia and liberated the lost 
4 Ge erman territories in the East. England and France, who 
: i a long time were jealously watching Germany’s resur- 
fection, took advantage of her pacification of the East 
i declared war on the Reich without any provocation 
d with the clear intention of once again destroying and 
ng the German people. 

Germany had no quarrel with her western neighbours. 
boorgs the Western world was fully mobilised and 
maced German soil, Germany did not undertake any 
n but waited in the hope of a reasonable settlement 
with i Ridgiand and France. * 
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A few months later, however, it was obvious tha 
England was planning to violate Danish and Norwegiat 
neutrality in order to outflank German defences from th 
north. The Wehrmacht had to intervene and protect th 
neutrality of Denmark and Norway. Shortly thereafter 
British invasion of Belgium and Holland and the out 
flanking of the west wall was threatening. No mor 
time could be wasted. Germany had to strike in self 
_ defence. 

The Wehrmacht attacked and in a few days achive 
the greatest military victory of all times. Belgium ane 
Holland were occupied, the British pushed back into th 
sea and France was brought to capitulation. In Compiégne 
the Fiihrer avenged once and for all the German humilia 
tion of 1918. 

Again Germany appealed to England to save the peac 
of the world, guaranteeing the integrity cf the Britis] 
Empire in exchange for British recognition of Germat 
Lebensraum in Europe. Britain stubbornly refused am 
began to bomb German cities in violation of civilises 
warfare. Germany was forced to retaliate. She had t 
strike at British harbours and military targets and to Sto] 
deliveries of arms to England by torpedoing British con 
voys. y 

The Anti-Comintern Pact, which united the anti- 
shevik forces of the new order, and the German-Russi 
non-aggression pact, kept peace in the East. But in 
gence reports made it more and more obvious that Sovie 
Russia was using the Russo-German pact merely to gail 
time and was secretly arming to the utmost of her abili 
Russia was making preparations for an attack on German 
at a moment most convenient for her. : 

Naturally, Germany could not Bt herself to s Te 


With a lightning dociglaiecasharacteaua cf the intuj t 
of the Fiihrer—Germany, ineself- -defence, struck at r 
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e. He F wuiet marched against the Soviet Union in 
det “gi prevent Bolshevik aggression and to destroy the 


B Amy. the greatest threat to European civilisa- 


An “from the vantage-point of Moscow, the same 
qu ‘s le contac appeared in this light: 
1 1917, the Russian people succeeded in overthrowing 
G os tocratic dynasty which had oppressed and enslaved 
them for centuries, and established a socialist people’s re- 
public. The capitalist powers, the allies of Tsarist Russia, 
intervened militarily. America, England, France, Poland, 
mt troops into Russia to destroy the new republic and 
establish the old régime of exploitation. The rapidly 
ised Red Army fought heroically, defeated the in- 
s and liberated the Russian soil. However, the young 
t forces were. not yet strong enough to push the 
=s of the capitalist imperialists back to the pre-war 
, and so the Soviet government, in order to secure 
a the quickest possible way, accepted a settlement 
“meant a loss of Russia’s Baltic and western 


I en of this settlement imposed on the Russian 
opie, the hostility of the outside world towards the 
Ocialist experiment of the Soviet Union continued. Russia 
a ally emerged from her involuntary isolation after five 
s by signing a treaty in Rapallo with the other pros- 
2 power, Germany. Russia needed machinery, tools, 
sit to build up her industries and to raise the 
| Coadiitns of her peoples, and Germany was pre- 
red to do business with her. The Soviet Union bought 
srything for cash and paid in gold, so very soon England 
d America also began to sell their products in exchange 
gold. | 
it the U.S.S.R. did not succeed in breaking the political 
stility cf the capitalist world. It became more and more 
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Ybvioris that the success of the Communist economic 
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system aroused great apprehensions abroad and that ‘the 
capitalist, imperialist countries would attack and destroy. 
the Soviet Union at the earliest opportunity. All the 
neighbouring countries—Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Rumania, Turkey, the British Empire, Japan—were openly 
defying the Soviet Union and following an anti- Soviet 
policy. 

So Russia had to postpone her great plan to produc 
consumer goods in mass quantities and was forced .by 
circumstances to build up key industries in order to con- 
struct factories for armament production, and to organise 
a land army and an air force of huge proportions to 
defend the Union. The more powerful the U.S.S.R. be- 
came, the more resentment and animosity grew in cap: 
italist countries. 

The friends of the Soviet people, the Communists, were 
persecuted everywhere. A new type of military imperi- 
alism, Fascism, was seizing power in one country af 
the other, intent upon destroying socialist Russia. Wher 
Fascism came into power in Germany and mobilised th2 
great German industrial potential for war against Russia, 
the Soviet government tried to come to an agreement with 
the Western democratic nations who were also threatened 
by the growing German militarism. 

The Soviet Union entered the League of Nations a me 


ever it started. Pe 

Soon a Fascist aggression occurred. Italy attacked 
Ethiopia. But all the powers hesitated, temporised ar 
‘appeased the aggressor, leaving Russia isolated in het 
fight for collective security. For several years, the Sovie 
Union passionately continued trying to organise the wo ‘lc 


_for peace, advocating co-operation of the democratic 
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Teciatist and Communist forces in all countries to keep 
‘Fascism from spreading and to prevent aggression. 

__ America was inaccessible. England and France clearly did 
not want to align themselves formally with Soviet Russia 
inst the Fascist forces. It became increasingly apparent 
that they would welcome a Fascist attack on the Soviet . 
Union, that they would like to see the German people 
their satellites engaged with the Soviet people in 


a | long and biedy struggle. The Soviet government, 
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would be for the Soviet people, watched these manceuvres 
and manifestations of ill will with growing apprehension. 
‘They did their utmost to persuade the Western ‘democ- 
facies of the suicidal shortsightedness of their policy. 

Finally, when Munich came and Britain and France, 

without even consulting the Soviet Union, sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia on the altar of appeasement, and per- 
‘mitted the destruction of the most valuable military 
link between Russia and the West, the situation became 
. A decision had to be made. Britain and France 
were Snvited to Moscow for conferences, but they sent 
only third-rate negotiators, affronting the Soviet govern-° 
a Those negotiations left no doubt that even then 
¢ Western powers did not desire wholehearted collabora- 
with Russia. They accepted the point of view of the 
Polish Fascists who refused to grant the Red Army per- 
ssion to advance to the Polish-German border to or- 
ganise common defences. 

_ Then and there it was clear that the arrangement 
gested to the Soviet Union by the Western powers 
no practical meaning and that it would inevitably 

result in a clash between the German and Russian armies 
with terrible bloodshed and serious consequences for the 
Soviet Union. To prevent such a catastrophe, the Soviet 
government had to make a decision. A radical change 
had to be made in past polity. They accepted a German 
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proposal for a non-aggression pact which guaranteed the 
Soviet frontiers and peace, at least for a certain » time, 
between the German Reich and the U*S.S.R. “ane ; 
After signing the pact, the German armies attacked | 
Poland. The Polish armies—on which the Western powers 
had wanted to base their entire Eastern defences—col- 
lapsed in a few days. The Polish state ceased to_ exist. 
To prevent the Nazi militarists from reaching the Soviet 
borders, Red Army units reoccupied the lands inhabited ; 
by Ukrainians and White Russians which had been weeks 4 
from them by Poland during the revolution when the 
Soviet Union was weak. . 
Through this act of foresight the German armies were 
stopped at a safe distance from the heart of Russia, and 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, the alliance between Germany, 
Japan and their satellites, against the Soviet Union was” 
‘ neutralised. Shortly after, Soviet diplomacy was justified 
when Germany attacked the West, defeating the French 
and British armies, and established Nazi hegemony ove 
the entire European Continent, except the Soviet Union. 
One year later, the German Fascists unmasked their 
aggressive imperialism. xsi, oo 
Hitler violated his pact with Moscow and attacked the 
Soviet Union. By that time, however, the Russian armies: 
"were in readiness and defence industries were working” 
to full capacity far behind the front lines. As a result 
of German aggression against the Soviet Union, thé 
U.S.S.R. became the ally of the British Empire and, later, 
of the United States. 4 
All these tragic events prove how correct was Runisie’ ; 
foreign policy, how justified her admonitions to the demo : 
cratic world in the pre-war years. But they also show ch at 
the U.S.S.R. must constantly be alert and prepared in the 
face of intrigues and aggressions of any of the foreign 
countries. In a world of hostile powers, the Soviet Union 
will haye to manceuvre between them and accept he 
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al lances of those who will align themselves with her 
against the power or powers which represent the most 
imminent danger to the Soviet motherland. 


© The dramatic and strange events between the two world 
“wars could be just as well described from the point of 
view of any other nation, large or small. From Tokyo — 
or Warsaw, from Riga or Rome, from Prague or Budapest. 
3. ach picture will be entirely different and, from the fixed 
‘national point of observation, it will always be indis- 
‘putably and unchallengeably correct. And the citizens 
‘of every country will be at all times convinced—and rightly 
‘so—of the infallibility of their views and the objectivity 
of their conclusions. 
It is surely obvious that agreement, or common under- 
iiniding, between different nations, basing their relations 
‘on such a primitive method of judgment, is an absolute 
impossibility. A picture of the world pieced together like 
@ mosaic from its various national components is a picture 
‘that never and under no circumstances can have any re-, 
Jation to reality, unless we deny that such a thing as 
‘teality exists. 
pT he world and history cannot be as'they appear to the 
erent nations, unless we disavow objectivity, reason 
scientific méthods of research. 

But if we believe that man is, to a certain degree, differ- 
"ent from the animal and that he is endowed with a cap- 
acity for phenomenological thinking, then the time has 
‘come to realise that our inherited method of observation 
‘in political and social matters is childishly primitive, 
hopelessly inadequate and thoroughly wrong. If we want 
to try to create at least the beginning of orderly relations 
‘between nations, we must try to arrive at a more scientific, 
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more objective method of obpeaialian witha: tach | we 
shall never be able to see social and political problems 
as they really are, nor to perceive their incidence. And 
without a correct diagnosis of the disease, there is no 
hope for a cure. 5 


Our political and -social thinking today is passing 
through a revolutionary era very much the same as were 
astronomy and abstract science during the Renaissance. 

For more than fourteen centuries, the geocentric theory 
of the universe, formulated and laid down by Ptolemy 
in the second century A.D. in Alexandria, was paramount 
in the scientific world. According to this theory—as ex- 
plained in Ptolemy’s famous Almagest, the culmination 
of Greek astronomy—the earth was the centre of the 
universe around which revolved the sun, the moon and 
all the stars. 

No matter how primitive such a conception of the 
universe appears to us today, it remained unchallenged 
and unchallengeable for fourteen hundred years. All pos- 
sible experimentation and observation before the sixteenth 
century A.D. confirmed the Ptolemaic system as a <= 
of indisputable scientific truth. 

Strangely enough, Greek scientists several centuries wa 
fore Ptolemy had a concept of the universe far mor 
advanced and nearer to our modern knowledge. As fa 
back as the sixth century B.c., Pythagoras visualised thi 
earth and the universe as being spherical in shape. On 
of his later disciples, Aristarchus of Samos, in the thir 
century B.c., in his hypothesis deposed the earth as th 
centre of the universe, and declared it to be a “planet, 
like the many other celestial bodies. This system, calle 
the Pythagorean system, plainly anticipated the Copernica: 


hypo “nineteen centuries later. It was probably not 
completely developed by Pythagoras himself, but it had 
eer known several hundred years before Ptolemy. 

Yet for almost two thousand years following the first 


se, people were convinced that all the celestial 
ies revolved around the earth, which was the fixed 
itre of the universe. 


self appears to have sensed and suspected the transi- 
character of his system, as in his Syntaxis he laid 
| the general principle that in seeking to explain 
10mena, we should adopt the simpiest possible hypo- 


ct by observation. 
The geocentric theory of Ptolemy was perfectly in har- 
y with the religious dogma concerning the story of 
creation of the universe as told in the Bible and it 
me the docirine approved by the Church. 
But in fifteenth-century Italy, under the light of new 
ning and observation and under the impetus of the 
sit against the dictatorship of accepted philosophical 
scientific doctrines, there came a radical change. 
everal thinkers, particularly one Domenico Maria Novara, 
de enous ed tne Ptolemaic system and began spreading 
“Pythagorean opinions”—as they were called—about the 
uni iv srse.. About 1500, these old yet revolutionary ideas 
att racted and deeply interested young Copernicus while 
¢ was studying at the universities of Bologna and Padua. 
e. _ So new circumstances, new methods of observation, new 
, led to the birth of the Copernican system, one of 
the ea gigantic steps of scientific progress in human 
Through the Copernican system, man’s outlook on the 
- AP—2 
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into the real construction and functioning of the 


is, provided it is not contradicted in any important - 
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universe changed fundamentally. In this new concept, the 
earth itself rotated. It was no longer a stable point. Our 
globe, just like the other planets, revolved in space around 
the sun, and the new theory of planetary movement was 
founded on the principle of relativity of motion. 

This heliocentric theory of Copernicus was by no means 
perfect. It solved many problems the Ptolemaic system 
could not solve, but certain outstanding anomalies com- 
“promised its harmonious working. It is also well known 
that for thirty-five years Copernicus did not dare publicly 
proclaim his discovery. When he finally decided to publish 
it (in the year of his death) he called his theory a 
- Hypothesis” to’ forestall the wrath of the Church and 
public opinion. 

The later experience of Galiieo proved how justified 
were the fears of Copernicus. The heliocentric theory was 
not only condemned by the Church authorities as heresy; 
it was rejected by the greatest astronomers and other 
scientists of the time. Indeed, it was impossible to prove 
Copernicus’ hypothesis by the then existing metheds of 
observation. Only later, through the work of Kepler and 
Galileo, was the heliocentric theory put on a solid scientific 
foundation. 

At its inception, the Copernican system was ‘nothing 
more than a daring speculation. But it opened a new world. 
pointed out the.road to science and prompted new and 
more refined methods of observation which finally led 
to general acceptance of the revolutionary but correct out: 
look on the universe, the beginning of a new era. . 

During the first half of the twentieth century, in s¢ 
far as our political, social and economic thinking is con: 
cerned, we find ourselves in the same dead-end road a 
Copernicus during the Jubilee of 1500. 

We are living in a geocentric world of nation-states 
We look upon economic, social and political problems a: 

“national” problems. No matter in which country we live 
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: or ae political universe is our own nation. In 
itlook, the immovable point around which all the 
er - nations, all the problems and events outside our 
atic | on , the rest of the world, supposedly rotate, is—our 


This is our basic and fundamental dogma. 
According to this nation-centric conception of world 
airs, we can solve political, economic and social prob- 
within our nation, the fixed, immutable centre, in 
way—through law and government. And in the cir- 
ambient world around us, in our relations with the 
s of other nations, these same problems should be 
| by other means—by “policy” and “diplomacy.” 
ording to this nation-centric conception of world | 
the political, social and economic relations be- 
Man and man living within a sovereign national 
and these very same relationships between man and 
ing im separate sovereign national units, are quali- 
different and require two qualitatively different 
ods of handling. 
f many centuries such an approach was unchallenged 
unchallengeable. It served to solve current problems 
‘Satisfactory way and the existing methods of pro- 
on, distribution, of communications and of inter- 
ge among the nations did not necessitate or justify 
} formulation and acceptance of a different outlook. 
| the scientific and technological developments achieved 
eg industrial revolution in one century have brought 
t in our political outlook and in our approach to poli- 
— social phenomena a change as inevitable and 
ative as the Renaissance brought about in our 
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oh: : osophical outlook. 


= developments creating that need are revolutionary 
d without parallel in human history. In one century, the 


Do ulation of this earth has been more than trebled. 


= the very beginning of recorded history, for ten 


PART ONE 2 
CHAPTER II - ae : . 


FAILURE OF CAPITALISM ; 


In the present turmoil of international relations, we hear 
nation accusing nation in a most peculiar way, the voice 
of each lifted against the others. ; 

Fascist countries assert that democracy and Communism 
are one and the same thing, that democracy is only a 
political corollary of Communism, that a democratic 
system of government must lead to Bolshevism. = 

Communists insist that democracy and Fascism are ‘one 
and the same thing, that both are capitalist, that under 
both, private capital exploits the workers, that Fascism 
is the latest and highest form of capitalism, nothing but 
a device of reactionaries to destroy socialism. _ a: 

Democratic countries emphasise more and more fre- 
quently that Fascism and Communism are one and the same 
thing, that both are totalitarian dictatorships oppressing 
the people by means of a ruthless police, destroying all 
liberties and reducing the individual to the status of a serf. 

A grain of truth can be found in each of these triang 
cross-charges. But coe each expresses a super 


civil war waged aro thiede social, political and coun C 
conceptions. If it is to survive, these vital issues must be 
clarified, these conflicting notions must be separated anc 
defined objectively. ae 

Individualist capitalism, the system of free enterprise anc 
free competition, was the dominant economic philosophy 
at the birth of industrialism. At the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, when the industrial revolution began, the 
liberating ‘Sieh revolutions of the late “ne _ 
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cratic nation-states, republics and constitutional monarch- 

_ies, were firmly established in the Western world. It was 

- only natural that the political ideals which had triumphed 

should also become the prevailing basic principles of the~ 
“economists, manufacturers and traders of the early in- 
dustrial age. 

- Free enterprise, free trade and free competition were 


“the obvious economic corollary of political liberty. On the ' 


sis of these principles, Adam Smith, David Ricardo and 
‘Toh hn Stuart Mill constructed a system of economic laws, 
Sa doctrine unchallengeable i in the abstract even today. 

_ But there is a fundamental difference between political 
‘freedom as embodied in English common law and pro- 
claimed by the encyclopedists of the French Revolution | 
and the fathers of American Independence—and economic 
Becton as understood by the classical economists of the 
ly nineteenth century. 

_ The founders of modern political democracy under- 
tood that freedom in human society is relative, and that 
reedom in the absolute is bound to lead to anarchy, to 
‘violence—to the exact opposite of freedom. They realised 
‘that the freedom for which man had been struggling for 
e€ thousand years means in practice only the proper 
r ulation of the interdependence of individuals within a 
society. They saw that human freedom can be created only 
by limiting the free exercise of human impulses through 
generally applied compulsion—in other words, by law. 
_ Freedom is an ideal that appeals to everyone. The only 
trouble is that one’s own longing for freedom is some- — 
What upset by a similar longing for freedom in others. 
What slightly complicates the eternal problem of freedom 
is the not quite negligible fact that hundreds of millions 
‘of human beings are dominated by the same subjective 
desire—freedom—tite full exercise of which by every one 
of the hundreds of millions of individuals would neces- 
sarily impinge upon the freedom of all others. 
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So it was obvious to the makers of modern Bsivcraticl 
constitutions that freedom can be granted to an individual 
only to the exteat that the freedom of action of one in-. 
dividual does not infringe upon the freedom of action 
of other individuals. Individual freedom, as granted by 
the constitutions of all modern democracies to the citizens, 
is clearly defined by law as a series of compulsions im- 
’ posed upon all individuals by the community—the state. — 

The economists of laissez-faire, however, failed to con- 
ceive freedom in its only possible form—in the form of 
a synthesis between freedom of action and the prohibition 
of such actions as might impair or destroy the freedom 
of others. Freedom in economic affairs, according to their 
theory, was absolute, unlimited and unrestrained. 

They had a nebulous notion about the necessity for pro- 
tecting the economic freedom of man from infringement 
by the actions of others, but compared with the cl 
principles regarding freedom in human society which 
guided the authors of the modern democratic constitu- 
tions, theirs were extremely primitive. They fought against 
monopoly tendencies, —— that these would rane 


lective bargaining’ on the part of organised workers 
would be unfair to non-organised labour, to the consumers 
and would produce unemployment. They did not realist 
that trade-unionism was the specific reaction to the tot 
lack of norms regulating the relationship between em 


on the eiboue market which was gradually dcstionra a th 
freedom of the wage earners. ‘J 
Absolute, unlimited and unrestrained freedom of acti tior 


“does hot a never can exist. Economic conditions, like 


Cae 


be fife ome are im a permanent state of flux, and so after 


De ion if inheritance did not exist; if, at the death of 
each individual, all the tools, all the means of production 
and wealth he had accumulated during his lifetime were 
destroyed or taken by the State, so as to as each person 


es ya shah sid other assets sccuitalated by successful ie 
‘dividuals during their activity in the field of free com- 
5: stition are transferred to other individuals, who thus 
| with a great advantage over many others of their 
ation, absolute freedom of competition loses its 
caning. In such a situation, if complete tyranny by a 
_ few economic dynasties is to be prevented and a relative 
: egree of freedom in economic life is to be maintained, 

certain amount of regulation by law is imperative and 
x unavoidable. 

__ In human society it is difficult to challenge the righteous- 
¥ sss and justification of the claim for leadership and 
| - privileged positions of those who are more capable, more 
: pera, more intelligent, more thrifty. But it became hard 
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for the masses to accept justification of the claim ar 
leadership and privileged positions of second or third 
generations who inherited fortunes and capital from their 
parents, thus starting upon free enterprise in economic 
life under conditions so favourable that free competition 
became a method of perpetuating economic inequalities. 

We cannot very well call the order existing today in 
the United States, the British Commonwealth and in other 
capitalist countries a “system of free enterprise” when 
many industries are monopolised to an extent which makes 
it absolutely impossible to start new ventures in those 
fields or to compete with those industries. 

Consequently, within two or three decades, modern in- 
dustrialism has created not only hitherto undreamed-of 
wealth for the economically stronger and’ more fit, as well 


as for their descendants, but it has also created poverty, — 


frustration, dependency and lack of freedom, bitterly re- 
sented by those millions who lost their chance to become 
independent and whose labour is now a mere commodity. 


This situation naturally created reactions, and finally | 


modern socialism. 
Socialism teaches that private capitalism necessarily 


leads to monopoly—to a greater concentration of capital — 
in the hands of the few, to economic dismemberment and — 
to the pauperisation of the labouring masses. The con-— 


ception of class warfare between capitalists and proletariat — 


was construed and the salvation of the Western industrial 


f 
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world was seen to lie in the expropriation of the ex- — 
_ ploiters, in the abolition of the profit motive and in the — 


nationalisation of all means of production. 


For nearly a century now this class warfare has been ~ 


going on in all Western countries, despite the fact that the 
entire controversy is based on a misconception. It is not 


because capital is controlled by individuals and private 
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corporations that the private capitalist system of free 
enterprise failed. It failed because in the economic field, — 
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n” was  pepaaed as an backers instead of a 
nal concept, a human ideal in constant need of 
| ustment and regulation by law, and of institutions for 


me means the serfdom of the other. Obviously such 
7 sate of affairs cannot be a human ideal and cannot be 
led “freedom.” ° 

After a period of fabulous wealth for a few and in-— 


langer of the trend and tried to bridge the abyss separa- 
ng the capitalist and proletarian classes by accepting 
- trade-unionism, introducing labour legislation, social 
a security, inheritance taxes and other measures to over- 
come the most blatant injustices arising from absolute 


tion unquestionably demonstrates that in this direction 
es the solution of the social problem. If freedom in 
momic life is to have meaning, we must create a system 
of Tegulations and norms within which free enterprise, 
| free initiative and freedom of economic activity can exist 
- without destroying the,freedom of enterprise, free initi- 
ative and free economic activity of others. This principle 
annot work realistically except by establishing institu- 
tions capable of giving expression to constantly changing 
conditions and of creating law. 
_ The scope and limits of free enterprise are just as re- 
Tative as are those of any other freedom in human society. 
: . was not so long ago that raising armies came within 
Epo of private enterprise. Just as modern capitalist 
States own a few industrial enterprises, the state—the 
ki in aan had an army. But the king could not wage 
war without the support and collaboration of his great 
i andowners, just as modern demoeratic states cannot wage 
_ war without the support and collaboration of the great 
trial enterprises. And just as governments today call 
on private industrialists to produce guns, planes and 


we aaeice and safeguard. In absolute form, freedom of _ 


‘eedom in economic life. Experience with social legis- _ 
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- ships for thent; in other days powerful knights were called ; 
upon to raise armed battalions and to take command over 4 
them. 

It is not so long since the champions of absolute free — 
enterprise hotly defended their sacred right to raise and 
possess armies. Who today would defend thaf right and — 
assume that private enterprise includes the right of the big — 
landowner or the big employer to raise and command — 
armies? Who today would regard state monopoly of con-— 
scription and of maintaining armed forces as an infringe-— 
ment upon the system of free enterprise? Or is the Duke 
of Atholl, who still enjoys the privilege of maintaining — 
a private army in Scotland, the only remnant of the 
system of free enterprise in the Western world? 

The fact that, at certain stages, evolution demands the | 
transfer of certain human activities from the individual 
to the collectivity does not mean the end of individualism. 
It means, rather, that the interest of the community and — 
the freedonr of its members are better served if certain 
activities vitally concerning all are under the control of 
the community. 

From a dogmatic viewpoint of absolute individual free 
enterprise, it is difficult to speak of freedom of enterprise 
in America or in England, when no landowner, no banke 
no industrialist, is free to raise armies and fight under his 
individual banner, for his own house, for his own interests, 
for his own independence. The state monopoly of con- 
_ scription, of raising and maintaining armed forces, is such 
a far-reaching infringement upon absolute individual 
liberty and the system of absolute freedom: of enter- 
prise, that it outranks completely the limitations upon 
free enterprise arising from trade-unionism or social legis- 
lation. Yet, after a hard and long fight between the 
defenders of free military enterprise and the community, 
that issue has been settled, so that today no one, not’ 
even the most adventurous industrial robber baron, 
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ves pri his individual freedom of action has been 
Soba and that he is living in a Communist society. 
) = because he is no longer free to invest capital in a 
rivate army. tes 
: Our civic life is based entirely on the fundamental — 
-docsine that maximum individual freedom results from _ 
2 prohibition of the free exercise of such human actions 
| ; zs s would infringe upon the freedom of action of others. — 
: his is the meaning of political freedom. 5 
It is also the meaning of economic freedom. Ae 
: The first conflict between false theory and reality in 
= industrial age—the anarchic situation created by the 
rroneous conception of freedom in economic life—might — 
: e been solved, after many unnecessary struggles, by a 
approchement between capitalist and socialist doctrines — 
et hrough social legislation, as it has been very nearly solved — 
| a small, progressive countries like Sweden, Denmark and 
; as ay. But an even greater barrier to free industrial 
a a dominating force in our civilisation, has 
cated a much more violent conflict which threatens to 
destroy all the positive achievements of the past two cen- 
: Rcies This conflict is the clash between industrialism and 
political nationalism. 
_ Modern industrial economy, in order to progress, needs 
<I fr ‘eedom of exchange and transport even more than it © 
“ eds freedom of individual initiative and competition. 
The purpose of mechanised industrial economy is maxi- 
mtm production of consumer goods. This entails the 
utmost rationalisation of production processes, widespread - 
A ision of labour, plant location on the economically most 
avourable geographic sites, free supplies of raw materials 
frc m all over the earth and free distribution of finished 
products to all world markets. These conditions essential 
© industrial development were recognised at the begin- 
ning of the industrial age; and free trade became the 
‘Natural policy of the first great industrial power, England, 
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where abolition of the tariffs on agricultural products— 
the remnants of the mercantile age—was urged and com- 
plete freedom in international trading advocated. 

But by the time free trade had established England’s 
leadership in industrial production and world trade, the 
ecighteenth-century nation-state system had already 
crystallised as a rigid political structure. People in the 
Western world had begun to think in national terms, 
pledging @ilegiance to their nation-states, their national 
symbols and ideals above everything else. And these young 
nation-states—the United States, Germany, France— 
looked with envy upon England’s growing wealth created 
by her industrial power and export trade. They began to 
feel that free trade was a very profitable policy indeed for 
the economically strongest nation and that, under the 
existing. freedom of economic exchange, they themselves 
had very little chance to build up industries at home, 
capable of competing with British manufacturers. They 
wanted to produce within their own national borders as 

much as possible of what they needed, and in addition, — 
a substantial volume of commodities for export. 

To create a national industry became more important. to 
them than to carry on the free-trade system, even if such 
a change of policy meant higher prices at home. Each felt 
that, as a national unit, it would have more “freedom” if © 
it put legal restrictions on the freedom of trade of the 
stronger producer nations. So, championed by Alexander 
Hamilton and Friedrich List, a new theory of industrial 
protection was born and national tariff barriers were 
erected under the protection of which national industries 
came into being in the United States, in Germany and in- 
various other countries. 

From that moment, the system of free individualist 
economy—a most promising departure—was han dis- 
rupted and strangled. | 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, it has 


we 
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. bean Sininsless to 5 talk of a free economy. The reality 

consists of a system of warring national economies guided — 

_ primarily by political and not economic interests and 
considerations. 

For a relatively short time—about half a century— 
this misalliance between industrialism and nationalism 

could be overlooked because in the politically divided 
_ world a few nations were large enough for industrialism 
to continue to develop. For a time sufficient open spaces « 
_ provided conditions that enabled the relative wealth of 
_ the United States and of the colonial powers of Great 
- Britain, France, Germany, Holland and Belgium to be 
a created. All of these nations were engaged in desperate 
competition during the entire nineteenth century, seeking to 
_ bring under their own national sovereignty territories large 
enough to supply their industrial machinery with raw 
_ materials and markets of their own. 
_ This development finally reached a saturation point. 
. Once there were no more territories to discover, once the 
£ possibility of annexing virgin lands ceased, these divided 
- national industrial states got into violent collisions with 
each other, starting a new type of conflict, creating more 
_ and more chaotic conditions throughout the world. 
_ Within narrow national boundaries fortified by artificial 
_ tarifi walls, economic freedom became a farce. The im- 
_ possibility of exchanging freely, of producing where pro- 
_ duction was economically most rational, of supplying the 
_markets where a demand for commodities existed, 
accelerated and made more acute the periodical crises 
_ within the-system of national economies, bringing about 
_ unemployment and misery in the midst of plenty. 

What we usually call world economics, international 
Binds, has today little, if anything, to do with economics or 
trade. They are in fact economic warfare, trade warfare. 
The dominating motive of all economic activity outside 
existing national boundaries is not trade, is not produc- 
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mination to strengthen by all means the economic coma 
of the nation-states. _ 

Within the political strait-jacket of the oma 
national economies could function only through artificial 
stimulants which, after a brief flurry, made the position 
even worse. Capitalists, who originally thought that they 
profited most by the system of free enterprise, Deer to 
seek to eliminate competition, the very foundation of the 
capitalist system. Artificial structures, trusts. and cartel’ 
were erected to control competition and to circumvent the 
iron laws of supply and demand on the free market. They 
thought they saw salvation in economic planning, fixing 
in advance quality, quantity and rate of production to 
avoid over-production and to keep prices. high. F 

On the other hand, the workers, whose sufferings in- 
creased under this system of anarchic economy, rejected 
the very idea of private capital and free enterprise 
organised trade unions to obtain higher wages through il 
lective bargaining and formed political parties to influence 
legislation and control governments. 

On all sides today in the Western worid voices a 
raised accusing managers of trusts and cartels as well = 
the leaders of labour parties and trade unions of destroy- 
ing individual freedom. The cry is that planned economy, 
whether controlled by capitalist cartels or socialist labour 
parties, inevitably leads to dictatorship and destruction se 
democracy. 3S 

This is unquestionably true. et 3 

Both cartels and labour unions have been driving the 
great industrial democracies of the Western world towart | 
more government control and less individual freedom. Bu 
the strange thing is that none of these champions of abso- 
lute individual and economic liberty have taken the 
trouble to analyse the crisis through which the world is 
passing. None of them has tried to determine the unde 
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— s of ae oad. nor the forces which are driving 
; ards adieeepeaane power for the state. They assert 


nd the sacialiets with their coilectivist ideology, who cause 
s trend. Some are even so biind as to declare that no 


bjective facts” make inevitable our march towards com-_ 


s upidity, they say, are responsible for the present situa- 
| which has come about because people “believe” in 


Hlectivism and government control. 


srronegous notion of unregulated freedom and by political 

_ nationalism, by the nation-state structure. 

_ Except for a limited period after the birth of industrial- 
n, free economy has never really existed. The political 


vernments and siecvples towards economic scif-sutticiosiay; 
wards preparedness for war, towards economic planning 
d direction, which means the transfer of more and more 


litical structure of the nation-states is in violent and 
fe te opposition to the needs of an economic system 
of free enterprise. In the final analysis, all obstacles to free 
economy arising in the democratic countries derive from it. 
aed all practical purposes it is today a waste of time to 
_ search for the laws of economic life. In a world of national 
4 ndustrialism, it is the gun that regulates production, trade 
- and consumption. There is no higher law to govern 
ee =CO nomy in a world of sovereign nation-states. 
eee plastic tendencies, socialism, collectivism are 
ely reactions, attempts to cure the most urgent symp- 
ms of the crisis created by the clash between indus- 


Se prophets and in the heresies of economic planning, 


state control, Only wrong ideas, only human 
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- trialism and nationalism. Developments in every single 
nation-state have run parallel, albeit with varying rapidity, 
towards the domination of the individual by the state, first 
in his economic and then automatically in his political life. 

From this evolution over the past fifty years, it is clear 
that individual capitalism, within the limited boundaries 
of nation-states at the present stage of industrial develop- 
ment, cannot operate without causing anarchic conditions 
that force government to intervene and take control of the 
economic process in the interest of the nation. The advan- 
tages of a free economic system, higher living standards, 
greater wealth, better housing, better education, more 
leisure are unquestionable. But it remains a fact that they 
mean much less to the blind citizen-serfs of the nation- 
States than their nationalist passions. People willingly and 
enthusiastically renounce the enjoyment of freedom and 
wealth, if only they can continue to indulge in slavish sub- 
mission to and abject worship of their nation-state and its 
symbols. | 

The individual system of free enterprise within the limits — 
of nation-states can neither flourish nor develop. In all 
countries it has led to more and more power for the state, — 
to a totalitarian form of government and the destruction — 
of individual liberty. | 

Prohibitive tariff walls, monopolies, cartels, control of 
government by trusts and private interests, dumping, . 
poverty, slums, unemployment and many other products of - 
the system of absolute free enterprise are surely not free-_ 
dom, or freedom has no meaning. 


eo : CHAPTER ae 
_ FAILURE OF SOCIALISM 


\F TER decndica of unrest, struggle and aftempted revolu- 
tions, in 1917 one great country at last became the scene 
of a idieacale socialist experiment—Russia. Contrary to. 
th 2 predictions of Marx, Communism first succeeded in 
iblishing the dictatorship .of the proletariat, not in the 
st - advanced industrial country but in one of the most 
<ward. This alone, in such contradiction to the Marxist 
s-table and theories, should have sufficed to arouse ~ 
nediate suspicion as to the socialist quality of the 
sian Revolution. Later developments have proved, and 
history will undoubtedly record, the events of 1917 to be- 
not so much a socialist revolution as the Great Russian 
National Revolution, coming a hundred and fifty years 
aft St the national revolutions of the Western countries and 
creating not socialism but something quite different. 
rT he slogans and the symbols that germinated the 
syvolution are losing their meaning and importance in the 
light of more significant historic facts. In 1917, the main 
tevolutionary force of the world was Communism, which 
_ ques ionably gave impetus to the violent overthrow of 
Bee regime, Tsarism and capitalism alike. But the 
ution did not establish economic equaiity and social 
, the aim of its originators. It brought about some-— 
& quite different. 
No doubt Lenin, Trotsky, Bukharin and the other 
; and initiators of the Russian Bolshevik revolution 
iS idealists who sincerely believed in a Marxist collec- 
livist society. They were convinced that once “ownership” 
| ft land and means of production were expropriated and 
sferred from private individuals and corporations to 
> collectivity represented. by the state, socfal equality 
51 
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would be achieved and a new, prosperous and happy 
society created. They resorted to terror only as a tem- 
porary measure to remove the parasites of the old regime. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat was to be merely a 
period of transition, as Marx taught, during which the X= 
propriation of private capital and its transfer to the state 
was necessary, but would be abolished automatically as’ 
soon as the operation was completed and a classless. 
society created. 

A few years after the revolution, it became obvious, 
even to the Soviet leaders, that absolute economic and 
social equality are incompatible with the very nature of 
man, that private initiative is essential to progress and 
that a certain amount of property is an inevitable corol- 
lary to the conception of human liberty. A series of 
reforms was introduced to differentiate income and social 
position, which in a few years led to gradations in wealth, 
power and influence as pronounced as in any capitalist 
country. 

One thing about the Soviet system, however, was indis- 
putable. It worked. In an economic systemy controlled 
entirely by the collectivity, the agricultural output was 
raised; coal, iron and gold were mined in ever-increasing 
quantities; huge factories, dams and railways were built; 
steel, aluminium and textiles were produced; tractors, cars 
and acroplanes were manufactured. | 

The complete failure of the Comintern ideal of wor 
revolution, as propagated by Trotsky, Zinoviev and th 
old guard of Lenin’s disciples, strengthened the position 
of those who belicved that the Soviet Union would peris 
if it entered into conflict with other nations, that it must 
be prepared to resist foreign aggression, that the Sovie 
peoples must concentrate on increasing the industrial 
strength of the U.S.S.R. rather than on spreading 
revolution. . 


For two decades the Russian people worked with all 
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the - energy and devotion to lay the foundation of a great 
eduatta power and to produce the arms and munitions 
oe to defend the sacred soil of their country against 
attack. But in spite of the fabulous production figures of | 
3 Russian heavy industry, the standard of living of the great 
a masses of the Russian people remained stagnant. Although 
they have expanded their system of transport and 
"opened up wide, undeveloped spaces for settlement, their 
Standard of living. has remained extremely low. 
fe It does not detract one iota from the achievements of 
_ the Russian people to state that almost none of the social 
pals of Marx and Lenin have been achieved in the Soviet 
Union through the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Sorkers are living under material conditions less favour- 
able than those in the Western democracies. Individual 
“fiberty is non-existent. Although all natural resources and 
4 ols are collective property, the relationship between 
“manogsne and worker is in principle the same.as in 
England or America—in practice, worse. Soviet trade 
unions are instruments of the state and can do littie towards 
improving working conditions for their members. In any 
- dispute, the management is just another instrument of the 
same state. Most of the workers are tied to the factory 
of maine of land where they work, and have no freedom:of 
‘movement if dissatisfied with the existing surroundings 
“and conditions. In a short span of twenty years, after the 
complete climination of all the upper and middle classes, 
‘a new ruling class has crystallised. A Red Army general, a 
high government official, a successful engineer or a 
amous writer, painter or orchestra conductor is just as 
- far above the great masses of labour as in the most 
capitalist country. 
‘: Developments during the first twenty-five years of the 
first Communist state run surprisingly parallel with the 
evolution of capitalist democratic countries. In a state. of 
meme ee internafionad distrust, under constant fear of 
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foreign aggression, in perpetual danger of Gnstrncuon't 
outside forces, under pressure of the political: nation-state 
structure of the world, the first and foremost endeavou: 
of the Soviet peoples was to strengthen the power of the 
centralised Soviet state. The survival at all costs of th 
national state—the U.S.S.R.—is the dominant doctrine 
the Stalin régime. It did not take long for the <a 
internationalism in Communist philosophy to fade aw: 
and disappear, to give way to National Communism. 

Since Stalin’s victory over Trotsky, the Soviet govern 
ment has been building up the industrial and milit 
power of the U.S.S.R., forging the heterogeneous elem 
of that huge country into one great national unit, arousin 
and exalting the group instincts of nationalism, to a point 
that has made it possible for the Soviet government to ask 
their people for any sacrifice to defend and strengthen “ 
Soviet state. a 

The nationalist passions of all the heteeianioaens peoples 
_ forming the Soviet Union were aroused and inflamed by 
the same oratory, the same slogans, the same flags, music 
uniforms, as in capitalist countries. To build up the powe 
of the nation-state, the people had to give up all hope 
a better material life for a long time to come. The produc 
tion of consumer goods was kept to a minimum to con- 
centrate the entire productive power of the nation on th 
manufacture of war material and reserves. 

It is useless to express opinions on the righteousness o1 
unrighteousness of this turn. It is an historical fact. Jun 
1941 proved how necessary it was. Stalingrad proved h 


successful. | 
This change of course in economic policy created much 
dissent among the peasant and working masses. But t 
smouidering opposition was ruthlessly extinguished by the 
central administration which, under growing internal o 
sition on one side and the growing external : pressure 
created by the deteriorating international situation on the 
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thee: Banie every ae more dictatorial, more tyrannical. 
‘The aspirations of the Russian people to a greater degree 
of individual freedom and political democracy, so manifest 
during the first decade of the Soviet Union, were slowly 
‘strangled, and in the late 1930’s it was clear that from a 
political point of view the Soviet state was developing not 
towards democracy but towards absolute state control, 
towards compiete and totalitarian domination of society 
by an autocratic state administration. 
Communist economy is based on two completely unreal 
‘and fictitious conceptions. 
The first is the over-emphasised importance attached to 
ownership” of tools and means of production. The 
development of industrialism in capitalist countries clearly 
‘shows that, as mass-production becomes more complex, 
ownership of tools and means of production becomes more 
diffused and anonymous, is more widely scattered among 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of shareholders who 
have practically no control over the actual handling .of 
‘their property. When a private enterprise is owned by a 
great number of people, it is managed more or less as a 
socialist or state-owned enterprise. As regards actual 
Management and the relationship between owners and 
ployees, there is no difference whatever between the 
an or British railway companies owned by private 
ome and the Scandinavian, German, Italian or Soviet 
failroads, owned by the state. The employees of the Bell 
7 elephone Company, a private enterprise in America, 
‘stand in exactly the same position towards the ownership 
of the invested capital as do the employees of the British, 
French and Soviet telephone companies, owned by the 
state. 
_ Twenty-five years of “Communist” régime in Russia 
have conclusively demonstrated that recognition of private 
property is almost indispensable to a smoothly working 
economic system. A man with initiative and imagination, 


or one who works hard and is thrifty, is Soond: +5 DOS ysse ss 
more wealth aud achieve a higher position han’ ee 


help and. who ES everything he earns. After twe be 
five years of “Communist” economy, the range of incomes 
in Soviet Rusia is just as great as, if not greater than, the 
range of incomes in capitalist countries. With this 
similarity, almost identity, of actual conditions am 
developments between the Soviet Union and the countries 
of private enterprise, it matters little to the workers who 
“owns” the plants and machines. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is irrelevant. At the present stage of industrialism 
there is little or no difference in the situation of thi 
vorker employed in the Magnitogorsk Works owned by) he 
Soviet state, or the worker employed by private enterprises 
like Imperial Chemicals or General Motors. ie 
There is no reason why creative minds like Edisor 
Ford, Citroen or Siemens should be prevented from build- 
ing up and “owning” great industrial properties, althougt 
it may be dangerous to the community and detrimental t to 
society if they remain the private property of second- of 


inheritance taxes, this problem has virtually been solve 
in most countries. It is only a small step from where deatl 
duties stand in England to-day, for instance, to the com: 
plete abolition of the right of inheritance of capital. n 
this step may quite possibly be taken in a none-too-diste 
future. Already a great industrial enterprise created bi 
one individual is usually transformed during his life. 
time into a corporation of widespread anonymous owner- 
ship under a separate management. “3 
The second fallacy of Communism is that the ant 
problem of economy is distribution, The sad truth is that 
today we could divide total annual world productio 
equally among the members of the entire human stn. 
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ouk pias If we divided all incomes equally 
ng all men, the general standard of living would — 
am oe = be above that of a Chinese coolie. In spite of our 
ride in the “miraculous” industrial achievements of the 
ed States, England, Germany and Russia, our produc- 
ag miserably behind existing scientific and technical 
ialities. : 
"That nationalism and the nation-state represent insur- 
mountable barriers to the development of an individualist — : 
_¢apitalist economic system—the system of free enterprise— _ 
should be apparent by now to everybody. High tariff walls, 
export subsidies, exchange manipulations, dumping, cartels, 
w artificial creation of industries through government 


of economic forces as understood by the classical theorists _ 
of the early nineteenth century. The all-important trend of 
our age is to strengthen the nation-state. In the presence — 
' constant threats emanating from other nation-states, the 
: we eople of each nation have been forced to centralise more — 

and more power in their national governments. 


evelopment of a socialist economic system within a 
nation-state, with the development of the capitalist system 
. the same conditions, is still not fully understood. 
o point out a few anomalies existing between fact and 
| theo ; may throw light on the subject. 


_ According to Karl Marx, the state is the result of the 
— up’ of society into irreconcilable, antagonistic 
x . Friedrich Engels explains in his Origin of the 
Fanily, Private Property and the State that the state 
ge es when and where class antagonisms cannot be objec- 
- reconciled. And, as Lenin put it, the existence of the 
> proves that class antagonisms are irreconcilable. 
8%, according to the Marxist theory, the state is an 
om an of class domination, an organ of oppression of one 
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financing, etc., have completely distorted the free play z ; 


© But the similarity, indeed the exact identity, of the | 
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class by the other; “its aim is the creation of ‘order’ which 
legalises and perpetuates this oppression by moderating 
the collisions between the classes.” In his State and 
Revolution, Lenin arrives at the conclusion that “the 
state could neither arise nor maintain itself if a reconcilia- 
tion of classes were possible.” | 
And from here, only one step is necessary to arrive at 
the conclusion expressed by Engels in his Anti-Diihring, 
that once the proletariat seizes state power and transforms 
the means of production into state property, “it puts am 
end to all class differences and class antagonisms, it puts 
_ an end also to the state as the state. . . . As soon as there” 
is no longer any class of society to be held in subjection; 
as soon as, along with class domination and the struggle 
for individual existence based on the former anarchy of 
production, the collisions and excesses arising from these 
have also been abolished, there is nothing more to be 
repressed, and a special repressive force, a state, is no 
longer necessary . . . government over persons is replaced. 
by the administration of things and the direction of the 
processes of production. The state is not ‘abolished,’ it 
withers away.” : 
This theory of the state and of its “withering away” 
after a socialist revolution is one of the main arguments in 
the writings of Lenin, who regarded it as a fundamental 
doctrine of Communism. He develops the thesis that the 
bourgeois state, whether monarchic or republican, abso- 
lute or democratic, is “a special repressive force” which 
can be demolished only by violent revolution. But once 
the dictatorship of the proletariat has abolished classes, 
the state will “become dormant.” To quote Lenin from 
his State and Revolution: “The bourgeois state can only 
be put an end to by a revolution. The state in general... . 
can only wither away.” Or, as otherwise expressed by Lenin: 
“The replacement of the bourgeois by the proletarian State 
is impossible without a violent revolution. The abolition 
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In his Poverty of Philosophy Marx writes that once the 
ig-class replaces the old bourgeois society “by an 
SC ci lation which excludes classes and ‘their antagonism 
3 . there will no longer be any real political power, for 


ae, 


ose ama within bourgeois society.” 


teenth Brumaire e of Louis Bonaparte, Marx roundly 
: ici es the parliamentary republics for centralising and 
sngthening the resources of government. “All revolu- 
s [he writes] brought this machine to greater perfec- 
2 a instead of breaking it up.” 
x “This thought is developed in the Communist Manifesto t 
and Lenin gives it clear expression when he says in State 
mid Revolution that: “Al revolutions which have taken 
ace up to the present have-helped to perfect the state 
machinery, whereas it must be shattered, broken to 
pieces .. .” These lessons “lead us to the conclusion that 
the ‘proletariat cannot overthrow the bourgeoisie without 
st conquering political power, without obtaining 
tical rule, without transforming the state into the pro- 
organised as the ruling class; and that this 
proletarian state will begin to wither away immediately 
Fees its victory, because in a society without class 
| agonisms, the state is unnecessary and impossible.” 
_ Before digging further into the “scientific” conclusions 
d predictions of Marx, Engels and Lenin about the 
- ure of the state and its automatic and immediate 
i iering away” after its conquest by the proletariat, let 
‘us pause for a moment to compare these prophecies with 
the realities of the Soviet state, with what it has become 
after a quarter of a century of existence. 
- Lenin said: “The centralised state power peculiar to 
pourgeois society came into being in the period of the 


litical power is precisely the official expression of the Ess 
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fall of absolutism. Two institutions are especially chara’ 
teristic of this stale machinery: bureaucracy and the 
standing army.” 

What would be the reactions of Lenin’s comrades in 
the Politburo if he were able to make this statement in 
Moscow twenty years after his death? 

Thundering against “those Philistines who have brought 
socialism to the unheard-of disgrace of justifying and em- 
bellishing the imperialist war by applying to it the term 
of ‘national defence’’’—Lenin proclaims: “Bureaucracy 
and the standing army constitute a ‘parasite’... a para- 
site born of the internal antagonisms which tear that 
society asunder, but essentially a parasite ‘clogging every 
pore’ of existence.” 

What would be the reaction of the Soviet leaders if 
Lenin should arise from his mausoleum and make that 
speech in the Red Square today? 

And what would the marshals of the Red Army arid 
the high dignitaries of Soviet diplomacy say if, twenty 
years after his death, in talking about the role of state 
power in Communist society, Lenin were to repeat that 
_ it “can be reduced to such simple operations of registra- 
tion, filing and checking that they will be quite within 
the reach of every literate person, and it will be possible 
to perform them for ‘working-man’s wages’ which circum- 
stance can (and must) strip those functions of every 
shadow of privilege, of every appearance of ‘official 
grandeur.’ ” 

And what would the families of Lenin’s comrades of the 
revolutionary days of 1917 think if, remembering the 
events of 1936 and 1937, they re-read the statement Lenin 
made at the time of the revolution: “We set ourselves the 
ultimate aim of destroying the state, ie., every organised 
and systematic violence, every. use of violence against man 
in general.” ae 

The contradictions are even more striking if we turn te 
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th Paivitiogs oe ae. founders of Communism and their 


the individual to the state. 

os. The State and Revolution Lenin wrote: “Only in 
ommunist society when the resistance of the capitalists 
s been completely broken, when the capitalists have dis- 


zedom . . .. only then will democracy itself begin to 
ither away owing to the simple fact that, free from 
pitalist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, ab- 
rdities and infamies of capitalist exploitatton, people 
ll gradually become accustomed to the observance of 
s elementary rules of social life that have been known 
r centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all 
hool books; they will become accustomed to observing 
em without force, without compulsion, without sub- 
0 peetion. without the special apparatus for compulsion 
ich is called the state.” 

A few more short quotations from Lenin are necessary 
j _ a comparison of socialist theory and socialist reality. 


: there is no one to be suppressed—no one in the sense 
of a class, in the sense of a systematic struggle with a 
definite section ‘of the population.” 

_ “While the state exists there is no freedom. When there 
is freedom there wili be no state.” 

= more complete the democracy, the nearer the 
“moment when it begins to be umnecessary.” 

_ And to the question as to how the state, standing army, 
“bureaucracy and compulsion will “wither away” in' a 
‘Communist system through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, Lenin answers with the dogmatism of a high 
: : “We do not know how quickly and in what suc- 
cl inion, but we know that they will wither away. With 
. withering away, the state. will also wither away.” 
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concerning the role of law and the relationship of = 


peared, when there are no classes . . . only then the 
ite ceases to exist and it becomes possible to speak of — 
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_ “Communism renders the state absolutely unnecessary, — 


These “doctrines might have been tate # Hee = those 
years ago, in some primitive rural community. But it is” 
somewhat astonishing to hear them put forth in the seta 
decade of the twentieth century. 

The theory that the state is created by the struggle be E 
tween the capitalist and proletarian classes and that, once 
the capitalist class is done away with, state machinery 
would be unnecessary and would therefore disappear, is in 
total contradiction to existing facts and to the teachings of 
history. Of course, conflict between groups within a given” 
society necessitates the creation of law and the use of 
force by the community to prevent violence between the 
two conflicting groups. But it is difficult to unk 
how otherwise scientifically trained minds could make the 
assertion that class struggle alone is the source of the state” 
and that the only purpose of the state is to perpetuate the” 
domination of one class by another. 

Law and coercion in society are necessitated by chaieed 
sands and thousands of conflicts arising within a given” 
society between individuals and groups of individuals in 
innumerable fields, among which, in modern times, one 
is unquestionably the class struggle. 

The state is not a diabolic device invented by a rolling! 
class to oppress another class. It is the product of hoes 
evolution. From ancient times, when magicians and pri 
in primitive tribes proclaimed and enforced the first rules 
of human conduct, up to the establishment of British con- 
stitutional monarchy, the republican constitution of the 
United States, the constitytion of the Soviet Union, all 
history of civilisation passing upward through familie 
tribes, villages, cities, provinces, principalities, kingdoms, 
republics, empires, commonwealths and modern nation- 
states, the one fundamental and invariable motive of this 
evolution has been that human beings, taken individually 
or in any given division of groups, whether vertical or hori- 
zontal, whether racial, linguistic, religious or national, are 


iantte } in conflict with each other and that, in order to 
| vent these permanent and manifold clashes of interest 
from degenerating into violence, certain rules are neces- 
‘sal y, certain restrictions and limitations on human im- 


pl 


ulses must be imposed and an authority established to 


enforce such regulations and restrictions on the members 
yf that community. 
_ The Ten Commandments given to Moses on Mount 
lai, the writing of the Koran by Mohammed, the com- 
‘mands of Darius and Genghis Khan, are identical in pur- 
jose with the laws enacted by Parliament in London, 
Congress in Washington and the Supreme Soviet in 
“Moscow. The differences are only changes in form 
throughout one long historical evolution. All these rules 


“@ given society. 
Who should have decisive influence in formulating these 


tules, what should be their content, to whom they should 
app! , how and by whom they should be carried out, how 
hey should be changed, by whom and how their creation 
a - application controlled—these have been the eternal 
questions of man as a member of society, and on these 
juestions political struggles have centred for thousands of 
years and will centre for thousands of years to come. 
= During the past fifty years we have been passing through 
a _ Stage in this long development where modern indus- 
trialism has created a conflict between those who own or 
manage industrial enterprises and those who function as 
ze-earners in that system. The conflict between the 
ist class and the proletariat is doubtless deep and 
“acute, and a solution to this problem must be found. But 
‘4 b say that in our age this is the only conflict between 
gr a of men and that, with the resolving of that con- 
t, the state as such can or will disappear since it will 
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‘epresent the community with the right and the power to ~ 
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md regulations of human conduct, no matter in what form, y 
laid down, were devised to enable men to live together in 
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become “unnecessary” is an pisceaile fantastic. and 
unrealistic conclusion. : 
In 1917, in the midst of the first World War, Lenin 
wrote in his preface to the first edition of The State and 
Revolution: “The foremost countries are being con- 
verted—we speak here of their ‘rear’—into military convict 
labour prisons for the workers.” pee 
How right Lenin was in pointing out that as a result Of 
international wars, states are becoming “convict labour 
prisons.” But how wrong he was in attributing this to class 
struggle. a 
In all the Marxist analysis of the state and of the 
development of the state towards more and more bureau-— 
cratic and militaristic institutions, there is not one word 
about the real cause of this development—nationalism, 
.There is not one word about the fact that the nation-s 
are in conflict with each other, a conflict which is bo 
to find expression in recurrent wars. There is not one 
that these wars between national units are caused, not by 
the internal structure of the economic and social system 
: 


within these individual nation-states, but by the fact that 
they are independent, sovereign units whose relationship i is” 
unregulated. a 

In saying that after establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the Communist system of economy 
the “state will wither away” and that in a “classless” 
society coercive law and the use of force will not be 
necessary, because once everyone is a “worker” the 
people will acquire the “habit” of behaving in society sO. 
that the state machinery will not be necessary— ax 
the theorist and Lenin the realist show themselves to be 
greater utopians than the early socialists they so merci- 
lessly lashed with their powerful didactic minds. The 
belief that institutions can change human nature is indeed 
the dominant feature of all utopias. a 

Social and political-institutions are the result of huma ar 1 
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behaviour, the product of man. Periodically they become 
‘obsolete and require improvement or even radical reform, 
not to change human nature, but to make it possible for 
en to live together, with their existing and unchange- 
able characteristics, in changed circumstances. 
~ Lenin’s assertion that freedom will exist only when the 
‘state has been abolished, is another dialectic distortion, a 
superficial observation and a most erroneous conclusion. 
It proves that he had no understanding of the real 
yeaning of freedom. 
Far from being the result of the abolition of the state, — 
‘freedom in human Society is exclusively the product of the 
“state. It is indeed unthinkable without the state. 
There is no freedom in the jungle. Freedom does not 


prey, the freedom of the strong to devour the weak. Free- 
Jom as an ideal is essentially a human ideal. It is the exact 
opposite of the freedom of the tiger and the shark. Human 
‘freedom is freedom from being killed, robbed, cheated, 
_ oppressed, tortured and exploited by the stronger. It means 
“protection of the individual against innumerable dangers. 
' Experience demonstrates that during all our history, 
there has been one method and one method alone to ap- 
proach that ideal. The method is: Law. 
- Human freedom is created by law and can exist only 
within a legal order, never without or beyond it. Naturally, 
hrough changing conditions and economic and technical 
developments, new situations constantly ‘arise in which 
certain individuals or groups of individuals find that their 
freedom is menaced by newly arisen circumstances or in- 
sufficiently protected by existing laws. In all such cases, 
the law must be revised and amended. New restrictions, 
new laws create additional freedoms. ’ 3 
_ Tife required new freedom, made necessary by new 
conditions, results from the promulgation of new laws, 
by the granting of Mew, additional protection to the in- 
AP —3 | 


ist among animals, except the freedom of the beast of 
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dividuals by the community. Freedom is in no way ance’ 
by the abolition of the source of such protection. 

Twenty-five years after the creation of the first Com- 
munist state based on the principles of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, the Soviet Union has developed into the greatest 
nation-state on earth, with an all-powerful bureaucracy, the 
largest standing army in the world, a unique police force 
controlling and supervising the activities of every Soviet 
citizen, a new social hierarchy with exceptional rewards 
and privileges for those in leading positions in the state. 
the army, the party or industry, with incomes a hundred 
times or more higher for the privilegéd few than for the 
average wage earner. 

The Soviet people may say that it is unjust to blame 
the Communist regime for having developed into a strong, 
centralised state with a powerful army and bureaucracy 
They may say that this was necessary, because the Soviet 
Union was surrounded by hostile capitalist states which 
forced them to change their original programme and 
policy for more democracy and higher standards of living, 
into a policy of armaments and preparedness for national 
defence. 

Precisely. 

But in this inevitable process, the fact that the U.S.S.R. 
was Communist and the other countries were capitalist 
is totally irrelevant. England and Germany were both 
capitalist when they went to war. Not was the United 
States Commufist when it was attacked by Japan. 

The one major cause of the development of the Soviet 
Union into a powerful’ centralised state and not into a 

“withering away” of that state, is that there were other 
sovereign power units in existence outside the U.S.S.R. 
and that as long as there are several sovereign power 
units, several national sovereignties, they are boutid to 
conflict, no matter what their internal economic or social 
systems. And irrespective of their ifternal economic and 
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stems, ee units, under the threat of conflict, are 
a rresistibl driven to strengthen their-own national power. 


Con oo nist society develop in Soviet Russia without any 
| pressure, in a complete absence of interference 
d disturbance from outside forces. But on this earth it 
; impossible to create laboratory conditions for social 
Sperime nts. The world as it is, is the only place where 
“social experiments can be carried out. 
_ To state that Russia’s tremendous development in the 
“s spell five years of the Soviet regime has virtually 
° - to do with socialism and Communism is not to 
e interpreted as disparaging the positive achievements 
e Soviet government and the Russian people during 
s quarter-century. The strides made in industrialisation, 


os ices fabulous indeed. But in this respect, Russia has 

done nothing unique. The very same progress had already 
eC Se sitical in many capitalist countries and with demo- 
ic political institutions. 

1at the Soviet régime has demonstrated is the impor- 

oa that in spite of scepticism and hostility in capita- 

t countries, a Communist economy can create heavy 

dustry, build huge mechanised factories, produce arma- 

e nts sid organise a powerful centralised state just as 

ell as any capitalist country. 

A TI 1c rapid adaptation of the Soviet Union to the existing 

orld order is a most striking phenomenon. 

[ During the second World War, at all international meet- 

s called to discuss the shape of a new world organisa- 


= ending exactly the same position—that of unrestricted 
ial sovereignty—as did Lodge, Johnson and Borah 
e United States Senate at the end of the first World 
The most stubborn of American isolationist Senators 
919 would undoubtedly agree heartily with the views 


# 
) resi Feculd have been extremely interesting to watch ~ 
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ion, education, organisation, science and the arts, | 


, the representatives of the Soviet Union have been — 
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advocated a quarter-century later by the country which 
claims to be and is regarded as the most revolutionary 
and “international” of all the countries. 

Soviet foreign policy developed along exactly the same 
lines as that of any other major power—a policy of 
alliances and spheres of influence, resorting to expediency 
and compromise in weak situations, unilateral decisions 
and expansion after military victories. The Soviet Union 
even puts its diplomats into uniform with no stint of gold 
Jace. In the third decade of its existence, the Soviet govern- 
ment is clearly pursuing power politics, the same power 
politics as Tsarist Russia or any other great country pur- 
sued when able to do so, no matter what its internal 
régime. They are playing the game even better. As a 
result of the profound upheaval in the Russian social struc- 
ture and restratification that follows every revolution, a 
great number of first-class talents in every field emerged 
from Russia’s ixumense human reservoir. The nationalist 
Soviet statesmen, diplomats and generals are patently more 
talented than the statesmen, diplomats and generals in 
other countries engaged in the international struggle for 
national supremacy. It is apparent that the political and 
military leadership of the U.S.S.R. is much more astute, 
shrewd and cunning—and consequently more successful— 
than that of the older democratic countries where military 
and political preferment are not easily obtainable bY: 
merit alone. . 

However, all these assets held by Soviet Russia have 
nothing to do with socialism or Communism, They are 
the achievements of a first generation of vigorous, self- 
made men and the results of a national revolution. The 
same upsurge took place after radical changes in the his- 
tory of the United States, France, England and many other 
countries. 

Some people are convinced that nationalism in Sovial 
Russia—which has been in the ascendant since the death 
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of Lenin and has become so manifest during the second 
World War—is nothing but a means, a new technique of 
Stalin to spread Communism and to bring to pass Lenin’s 
_ original dream: world revolution. History will most prob- 


ably be of just the opposite opinion. Long before the first 


centenary of the Soviet Union, it will be apparent that 


Communism was but a means to the end, to the great 


end of nationalism. 

_ The tremendous achievement of the first twenty-five 
years of the Soviet régime was the creation of a centralised 
- powerful nationalist state. 


Fs 


Soviet régime was not at all what it is today. 
_ There was a great deal of individual freedom, there were 
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le: Under Lenin and for several years after his death, the 


open and public discussions, criticism of the government 


and of the party in the press and on the platforms. Not 
until later did the system develop into a totalitarian state 
with an all-powerful police force, the suppression of free 
speech, free criticism and all individual liberty. The 


_ torship has run parallel with the awakening and growth 
of nationalism and the strengthening of the nation- 
State. | 
The first few years of the Soviet régime proved that 


_ was the influeace and pressure of nationalism that forced 
the régime to evolve into a totalitarian dictatorship. And 
in travelling the road toward the totalitarian state, the 
Soviet régime destroyed not only political freedom but also 


d proclaimed by Lenin and his associates in 1917. 

_ Since the 1920's, Communism has been diminishing in 
importance and nationalism has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. During these first twenty-five years, the Com- 
junist International, in spite of innumerable attempts, 
iled to spread the influence of Moscow abroad. But the 


development of the Soviet Union into a totalitarian dicta- — 


socialism is not incompatible with political freedoms? It — 


€ principles of socialist society as they were understood | 


Communist parties in foreign countries, Sic all 
inspired by Moscow, have given up their fight for the 
socialisation of their countries and become merely the 
instruments of Soviet Russia’s nationalist policy, adopt- 
ing ‘in each country an attitude dictated not by the neces- 
sity for fostering Communism, but by the necessity = 
strengthening the international position of the So ke 


Union as a nation-state. 

In the second World War, the Communists in eve 
country have become more nationalist than any 
monarchists, landowners or industrialists anywhere. Th 
have provided the vanguard of “patriotic” forces in ev 
country. 

The passionate debates, the international strife existing 
between the protagonists of capitalism and socialism, seem 
of secondary importance if we take into consideration the 
following undeniabie facts: - 


produce commodities just as well as a system of 
enterprise. ; 
(b). Ownership of capital, tools and means of prod 
tion does not appreciably affect either the economic or the 
social structure of a state. . E 
(c). Under both capitalism and socialism ownership 
tends to become impersonal. ae 
(d). In both systems, employed, salaried management is 
the real master of the economic machinery. 4 
(e). Socialism per s® does not raise the material stan- 
dard of the workers nor does it secure for them a higher 
degree of political and economic freedom. 
(f). Economic and political security and freedom depen’ 
upon specific social legislation which can be and in varie¢ 
degrees has been evolved both in capitalist and in socialis' 
countries, . 
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 (: Socialism cannot prevent international conflicts any 
more than can capitalism. 

(h). Under the present political structure of the world, 
both capitalism and socialism are dominated by 
nationalism and actively support the institution of the 

- nation-state. 

(i). The permanent state of distrust and fear between 
‘nation-states and the recurring ‘armed conflicts between 

hem have the same effects on capitalist and on socialist 

economy, neither being able to develop under the con- 

stant threat of war. : 


___Imview of these facts, there seems to be no place for 
dogmatism in connection with the dispute between 
_ capitalism and socialism. Both proclaim their aim to be an 
economy of rational mass-production, full exploitation of 
_ modern technological and scientific methods to raise the 
_ material and cultural standards of the masses. Which 
__ system can best accomplish this task should be decided by 
_ experience, not by cracking each other’s skulls in a sense- 
ess class warfare. If certain people—like the Slavs— _ 
= their century-old traditions, have an inclination 
x towards collective ownership of farm lands, pastures or — 
_ modern industrial plants and prefer a socialist system, and 
: if other peoples—like the Latins and Anglo-Saxons— 
‘through their century-old traditions and inclinations, prefer 
an individualist and private-ownership economy, there is 
not the slightest reason why these different methods should 
not be able to coexist and co- operate with each other. To 
concentrate on differences of opinion and habit, and to | 
_ believe that-this is the field on which will be fought the 
_ great battles of the twentieth century, is an unfortunate 
- confusion of issues. 
We can continue this class struggle for decades. It may 
even be that one of the two classes will defeat and 
| dominate the other. But whether we continue this 
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internecine strife for ever or r whether one ayeiem ache yes” 
victory over the other, the solution of the problem of th 
twentieth century will not be advanced a single step. 4 #4 
This analysis of trends in the Soviet Union is in no way — 
intended to be anti-Communist or anti-Russian, just as 
the analyses of similar trends in the United States, Great © 
Britain and other capitalist-democratic countries are not 
intended to be anti-capitalist, anti-American, anti-British 
or anti-anything. The conclusions are not directed against — 
any nation, any social system, any economic order. Far — 
from it, they seek to prove the irrelevancy and complete E 
uselessness of class accusations and how superficial 5 
criticism based on the belief that any economic system as” 
such is capable of solving the issues with which we have 
to deal. oa 
Our endeavour is to demonstrate that it is the political 
status quo—the existing system of sovereign nation- . 
states, accepted and upheld today by capitalists i 
socialists, individualists and collectivists, all national a 
religious groups alike—that constitutes the i cate 
obstacle to all progress, to all social and economic efforts, - 
that bars all human progress on any lines. kes 
The conflict between our static, inherited political insti- : 
tutions and the realities of economic and social dynamism 
is the real issue to which we must address ourselves. « 
The underlying thesis of Marxist historical materialism, 
that history is nothing but a class struggle moved solely 
or preponderantly by the profit motive, the economic self- 
interest of the dominating classes, is an over-simplification. 
which pays undue tribute to human intelligence and 
reason. 
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control and to deal with 


self-inte f individuals or classes. The real powers of 
stori cal ey lution have always been, and are today more 
than ever, transcendental emotions, tribal instincts, beliefs, = 
faith, fear, hatred and superstition. 2 | he 
_ And Marxism, in spite of its scientific aspirations, has 
erely created another set of emotional fears, super- 
! tions and taboos which have become a very strong force: =~ ae 
1 the present world convulsion, but which is only one wes 
f many such emotional forces at work to-day. ae 
~ It might advance a dispassionate approach to the sterile. 2 
id now centuty-old controversy, if the champions of SS 
apitalism and socialism would realise that they are fight- — 
¢ each other within a hermetically sealed conveyance. 
The fight for a better scat, for a broader view, for a little 
more comfort is rather meaningless, as they are being 
arried by it relentlessly towards the same terminus. The — 2 


ehicle is nationalism. The terminus is totalitarianism. “ 


CHAPTER IV 
FAILURE OF RELIGION 


THE wholesale murder, torture, persecution and oppres- 
sion we are witnessing in the middle of the twentieth 
century proves the complete bankruptcy of Christianity 
as a civilising force, its failure as an instrument to tame 
instinctive human passions and to transform man from an 
animal into a rational social being. ¥ 

The revival of barbarism and the wholesale practice of 
mass murder all over the world cannot be regarded as 
the work of a few godless, sadistic Gestapo men and some 
fanatic believers in Shintoism. It is being practised by 
many churchgoing men of many nationalities. 

Millions of innocent people have been murdered in cold 
blood, tens of millions have been robbed, deported and 
enslaved by Christians, descendants of families belonging 
for centuries to the Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
and Protestant churches. Cruelties, horrible and inhuman 
beyond imagination, have been committed by countless 
men, not only German and Japanese, but Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, Rumanian, Hungarian, French, Serbian, Croatian 
and Russian. And these deeds, surpassing in ferocity and 
blood-thirstiness anything hitherto recorded in Western 
history, have been tolerated, and therefore tacitly admitted 
by each and every organised Christian religion. 

There is no intention here to accuse or to pass judgment 
upon .any of the organised religions for tolerating these 
outbreaks of prehistoric, atavistic animalism in man, But 
the very fact that such a radical reversion has occurred 
proves the utter inadequacy of the methods followed by 
the Christian religions to influence and mould human 
character and to make man follow, not his own brutal 
instincts, but something in the nature of moral principles. 
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nno -~ denied that Christianity has failed to pene- 
the soul of man, to take root in human character. It 
is succeeded only in creating a fragile veneer of ethical 
a thin erust of civilisation which has been blasted 
y and blown to pieces by the volcanic social eruptions 
; e twentieth century. 
| a = -a certain time there was some justification for the 
elief that the Judaeo-Christian principles were triumphing — 
| ugh their effective ritualism and the mystical presenta-~ 
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ion of their dogmas, which filled simple, primitive men _ 


th | enough awe and fear to induce them to follow the 
hings of Christianity, not because they understood 
a and wanted them but because they feared the 
ertain and the Unknown. But today, simce modern 
ce has destroyed or made ridiculous most of the age- 
“superstitions and venerated symbols—the necessary 
useful media for the propagation of ideals centuries 
the ideals alone are powerless to direct and regulate 
an conduct in society. 
have to recognise that the Ten Commandments, the 
noral teachings of the prophets, of Christ, the evangelists 
nd the Apostles, cannot be made a reality in this world 
fone science, technical progress and com- 
ations by using methods devised centuries ago by 
founders of religions, according to the circum- 
‘an es of their time—methods which are wholly in-— 
ffec ive today. It in no way derogates from the great 
| - and the good intentions of the religions, nor is it 
ying to be ashamed of if we realiSe and admit that 
: to be transformed from the beast he is to a respon- 
~ member of a civilised society, needs methods more 
ffective than prayer, sermons and ritual. 
Man can become a conscious and constructive social 
sing y only if society imposes upon him certain principies 
i 1 the form of a legal order. 
# meaty demonstrates indisputably that there is only 
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one method to make man accept moral principles and 
standards of social conduct. That method is: Law. . 

Peace among men and a civilised society—which are 
one and the same thing—are imaginable only within a_ 
legal order equipped with institutions to give effect to | 
_ principles and norms in the form of law, with adequate - 
power to apply these laws and to enforce them with equal 
Vigour against all who violate them. 

This self-evident truth—supported by the entire history 
of mankind—can hardly be the subject of debate any 
longer. 7 
Just as prayer, sermons and ritual are inadequate to 
impose upon mankind a social conduct based on principles, 
so pledges, declarations and promises are inadequate to’ 
achieve the same purpose. 

Throughout the entire history of all known civilisations, 
‘only one method has ever succeeded in creating a social 
order within which men had security from murder, | 
larceny, cheating and other crimes, and had freedom to 
think, to speak and to worship. 

That method is Law. . 

And integrated social relations regulated by law— | 
which is peace—have been possible only within social units 
of indivisible sovereignty, with one single source of law, 
irrespective of the size, territory, population, race, religion 
_and degree of complexity of such social units. It has never 
been possible between such sovereign social units, even — 
if they were composed of populations of the same race, the — 
same religion, the ®ame language, the same culture, the 
same degree of civilisation. 

The failure of Christianity as a civilising force in society | 
is an incalculable tragedy. 
Two thousand years is time enough to judge the | 
efficacy of a method, no matter how valuable the doctrine. — 
During these twenty centuries, it has seemed at times that © 
Christianity had at last succeeded in taming the beast in- 
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‘man, in controlling and directing destructive human im- 
and characteristics. 

‘But since the Christian churches have deviated from 

Beir universal mission and have evolved into national 

Organisations supporting the pagan, tribal instincts of 


Nationalism everywhere, we see how weak was the hold | 


of Christianity upon the Western world. For worldly 
interests they have abandoned their moral teachings and 
have capitulated before the volcanic instincts of men, 
who are bound to destroy each other, unless restricted by 
universal law. 
_ What was divine and civilising in Christianity was its 
monotheism, its universalism. The doctrine which teaches 
that all men are created equal in the sight of God and are 
-tuled by one God, with one law over all men, was the one™ 
eely revolutionary idea in human history. 
Unfortunately, organised Christianity developed into a 
more and more dogmatic, totalitarian hierarchy and the 
reaction to it led first to schism, then to widespread 
sectarianism. Thus the ideal of universal law has 
degenerated on one side into more and more centralised 
absolutism, and on the other into more and more widely 


: mations began to crystallise and national feeling in the 
“Christa world ey to prevail over Christian feeling, the 


ie feal of the nation. 
Nationalism soon became identified with Christianity 


os in every country nationalist policy was recognised 


; tendencies. 

4 Since the abandonment of universalism by the Christian 
_ ehurches—Catholic as well. as Protestant—they have 
"diverged from the original fundamental doctrine of 


Christianity to which they adhere no longer except in 
t 


_ separated sects and denominations. At the moment modern 


if Sea lo 
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name. In thousands of churches to-day. Catholic s or 
and Protestant preachers of all denominations are pra 
for the glory of their own nationals and for the downfal ; 
of others, even if they belong tq the same church. Thi 
in indeed in violent contradiction to the highest Pane 
ideal mankind ever produced—universal gunn 
A universal moral principle is neither univ ‘ 
moral, nor is it a principle if it is valid only within 
gated groups of people. “Thou shalt not kill” cannot me 
that it is a crime to kill a man of one’s own nationality 
but that it is a virtue—to be blessed by all a 
churches—to kill a man of the same faith, who happens 
to be technically the citizen or subject of another nation- 
state. Such an interpretation of universal moral principles 
is revolting. - | 
The same development can be observed in the second 
great monotheistic creed, in Islam. The great unity which 
had been maintained by the Koran for so many cen 
among peoples of different stock, from the Atlas to he 
Himalaya Mountains, has been visibly splitting up into’ 


universal teachings of Sabamined: 
There is Pan-Turkism or Pan-Turanism, aimed at the 
union of all branches of the Turkish race living in the 
region extending from the Dardanelles to the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 
To the south, the rising Pan-Arab movement is 2 


inflamed by a strong Indian national jf expresed i 
the slogan: “I am an Indian first, a Muslim afterwards.” 

And among the Mohammedan populations of the Sov 
Union there burns a passionate Soviet nationalism. . as a 


theism, even the Jews, have forgotten the fundamental 
teaching of their religion: universalism. 

They seem no longer to remember that the One and 
Almighty God first revealed Himself to them because He 
chose them for a special mission, to spread the doctrine of 
the oneness of the Supreme Lawsgiver, the universal 
--validity of monotheism among the people of the world. - 


They, too, just like the followers of other monotheistic — 


creeds, have become abject idolaters of the new poly- 


) With glowing passion they desire nothing more than to 
_ worship their own national idol, to have their own nation- 
State. No amount of persecution and suffering can justify 
such abandonment of a world mission, such total desertion 
_ of universalism for nationalism, another name for the very — 
tribalism which is the origin of all their misfortunes and 
| miseries. 
It is of utmost importance for the future of man- 
_ kind to realise the apostasy and failure of all three of the 
- monotheistic world religions and their domination by 
. Dtisruptive and destructive nationalism, as without the deep 
influence of the monotheistic outlook of Judaism, 
s _ Christianity and Islam, human freedom in society—demo- 


- survive. 
Democracy, political freedom, the political rights of the 
individual the equality of man before the law—all the 
_ things we have in mind when talking about. democracy— 
‘are the products of Greek philosophy and Judaeo- 
: E Christian ethics. Democracy and political independence as 
we conceive them today are essentially the fruits of 
3 Western. civilisation. The roots of democratic ideals, of 
course, are much deeper. Village communities in India 
C were run on a democratic basis centuries before the Greek 
4 - Cities. Meng-tse in China expressed views similar to 
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by neo-pagan nationalism. Even the originators of mono- ~ 


~ eracy—could never have been instituted and cannot 


4 


Jefferson’s long before the Christian Era. But the organisa- 
tion of powerful nations in centralised dernareate c states $- 
something entirely new in human history, and it is the 
product of universal monotheism. For ‘Aristotle a demo- 
cratic state with more than ten thousand inhabitants 
was not conceivable. Fifteen centuries of Judaeo-— 
Christian-Islamic teaching about man created in the image 
of God, about the equality of man before God, were 
needed to forge the ideology of modern political democr Z 
The free thinkers of the eighteenth century, who were 
among the pioneers of modern political democracy, re- 
volted, not against the moral teaching of monotheism, but 
against the immoral practices and superstitions of the 
churches as national, human institutions. In fact, those 
free thinkers, in spite of the anathema cast upon them by 
the organised churches, were the most faithful disciples of — 
the monotheistic conception since the prophets of Israel 
and the Apostles of Christ. . 
There have been and there are other civilisations. Among — 
them the two most important are the Chinese and the 
Indian. But those great Asiatic civilisations are based on 
religious ideals, on notions of the relationship of man to. 
man and man to God, entirely different from ours. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Indian peoples have ever had, no 
_have they ever yearned for, the political and social hee 
we in the Occident call democracy. Se 
To us, there is something wrong and unjust about in- 
equality and poverty. Our political struggles and aspira- 
tions tend to limit, if not abolish, social injustice, to create 
more goods and a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Having made men more or less equal before the law and. 
given them equal political rights, we seek to equalise their 
material conditions also. At least, that is the motivating 
ideal, however far we may be from achieving it. 
In India, China, Japan—throughout the Orient where 
more than half the human race lives—inequalities are not 


. 


ee 


rd ws as a = socist iesieauce. ‘Sisco, their whole system 


ial inequality and the caste system. 
tow could democracy exist among the believers in 


are BR eods? A creed having countless gods, in which every 


lets and which teaches that the emperor, an absolute 
arch, is a god himself and the direct descendant of 


srited structure of that society. 


and social institutions. Their two basic doctrines are: 


1. A polytheistic pantheism, with an endless 

~ number of gods. 

2. Metempsychosis, the transmigration of souls 
_ or reincarnation. 


12 entire social fabric of six to eight hundred million 


— 


a absolute, all-embracing spirit, the original cause and 
tim ate goal of all individual souls. This faith teaches that 
e soul | is immortal, that each soul goes through endless 
carnations, and that no one can change, or has even 


a ee ence. Any desire for betterment in carthly conditions 
a sin. Only through piety can a man strive to improve 
sa, not in the present life but in future incarnations. 
p wnvelcoae poverty, abject misery and sub- 
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reli ious thought is a direct justification of poverty, — 


hintoi ism, which teaches that the earthly rulers themselves — 


10 ischold deifies its ancestors, in which the greater gods — 
a = over the empire and the lésser gods over towns and — 


p sun-goddes, obviously precludes any reforms in the — 


. | in even more striking contrast to democratic society are 
he s great Asiatic religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
linduism. These creeds, in which hundreds of millions of _ 
¢ dogmatically believe, are simultaneously religious | 
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* sple is woven from these doctrines which dominate the 
sryday life and validate the morality of nearly half the — 
man race. For them only one reality exists—Brahma— — 


Bb. right to seek a change in his present condition of 
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animal existence of the sixty million untouchables in India, — 
for instance, cannot be altered, since they are believed to — 
be suffering in this life the just punishment for sins com- 
mitted in previous incarnations. 

Such a creed naturally goes hand in hand with gross 
superstitions, the worship of hosts of godlings, ghosts, 
spirits, demons and mystic objects of every kind. Approxi- — 
mately four-fifths of the ‘people of southern India, while — 
commonly acknowledging the spiritual guidance of the 
Brahmans, worship local village deities with animal sacri- 
fices and primitive rites. 

The entire social structure reflects these religious ideas. — 
One of the cardinal principles of such a society is racialism, 
the preservation of purity of descent. It is an aristocratic, 
not an egalitarian society. According to the prevailing 
religious principles, the society recognises, utilises and 
explains the inequalities of individuals and groups of 
individuals without making any attempt to remedy them. 

It would be an affront to the great Asiatic peoples to 
criticise their traditions and their faith. Nothing is more 
remote from our intentions. But an analysis of the relation- 
ship between religious doctrines and principles of society 
demonstrates that the form of society at which the 
Western world is aiming is closely connected with the basic 
teachings of monotheism. Without its influence, modern 
democracy is unthinkable. | 

It is therefore of vital importance, from the point of view — 
of the future of democratic institutions, human liberty and 
further progress of Western civilisation, that the mono- 
theistic religions recognise the incompatibility of 
nationalism with their basic doctrine, and the mortal 
danger presented to our immediate future by national dis- 
integration and national sectarianism in the Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant, Eastern Orthodox and Islamic 
religions. 3 

Today, nearly two centuries after Thomas Paine wrote — 


jish church, 


hurch, by the Prot a 
aow of. My own mind is my own church. All national 
nstitutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian or — 
urkish, appear to me no other than human inventions, 
¢ up to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolise 

er and profit” . | a 


Human society can be saved only by universalism. + 


inless the Christian churches return to this central doctrine 
f their religion and make it the central doctrine of their 


ractice, they will vanish before the irresistible power of 


om the ruin and suffering caused by the impoading col- — 
apse of the era of nationalism. eS 


CHAPTER V 
ROAD TO FASCISM 


FREE enterprise, individualist and capitalist, was wrecked 
on the rock of nationalism. In the abstract, its principles, 
as propounded by Adam Smith, David Ricardo and John — 
Stuart Mill, are as correct today as they were at the be- 
ginning of industrialism. We see now that such a system of 
absolute economic freedom never existed—nor could ever 
exist—except within relatively wide national boundaries, 
at an early stage of industrial expansion and then only for 
a short time. It was tried in England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but its free development was soon * 
obstructed by the United States, Germany and other 
countries whose nationalism induced them to establish tariff” 
barriers to create a national industry for their home 
markets and to enable themselves to compete with British 
industry on the world market. 

From the very moment the first tariff barriers were im- 
posed on industrial products, we could no longer speak of 
a system of free enterprise and free economy. Since that 
time, now more than a century ago, ecenomic principles 
and economic necessities have been clashing with our 
political beliefs and fighting a losing battle. No matter 
how rational were the classic arguments of liberal econo- 
mists, their doctrines were powerless in the face of 
irrational and transcendental nationalist passions. To 
national governments—and to the great majority of the 
peoples—it seemed more important to build up and main- | 
tain national industries, no matter how uneconomically 
they functioned, than to allow their people access to the 
best and cheapest commodities on the market. 

For a certain time tariff barriers did help certain nations 
to increase their wealth and raise their living standards. 
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‘Large national compartments, the United States, the ‘British 
Empire, even the French and German Empires, progressed 
rapidly and nationalist advocates of tariff barriers were 
perfectly justified in pointing out that this progress was 
the result of the protective walls erected around their 
ieee 
Within a few decades a point was reached at which 
there was hardly a country whose economy could develop 
- further based entirely on national territories and popula- 
tions. The greatest industrial powers lacked raw materials, 
which they were forced to purchase abroad, and were 
“unable to consume their entire production at home. Once 
- this saturation point in the internal development of 
national economies was reached and interchange with the 
economies of other closed national systems became inevit- 
able, the ensuing conflict between political and economic 
interests threw the entire economy of the world out of 
- gear. 
- Unemployment surged up and the nation-states, after 
having intervened in the free movement of goods and 
services, were now forced to interfere with the free move- 
‘ment of peoples, with migration. This solved no problem 
hy all. The socia! schism resulting from the so-called 
ystem of free_enterprise—which nation-states never 
allowed to be free—began to dominate the political scene 
oa socialism was born. _ 
- Although Marx and Engels made the socialist parties 
: - international, strangely enough, “nationalisation,” and 
not “internationalisation” of the means of production was 
pursued. Obviously, the “internationalism” of the Socialist 
: Ynternational was only a tactical move, a mere label. The 
actual programmes of the socialist parties have always 
_ been national. They advocated national solutions of the 
- economic problem through transfer of ownership from 
4 private individuals to the nation-states. 
The evolution of Western civilisation in the past hundred 
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years is best characterised by_ this ndeds ‘betv een the 
liberal and conservative elements upholding the deals of 
free enterprise and private ownership of tools and means 
of production, and the ‘socialist and Communist elements : 
working towards state ownership of instruments of pro- 
duction, 

Today it is clear to all—the First, Second and Third 
Internationals notwithstanding—that the outlook of both 
groups has always been and still is national. Both ellos 
solutions of the economic and social problems to be 
possible and desirable on a national basis within the frame- 
work of the present nation-state structure as establishe 
in the eighteenth century, before the birth of industrialism. 

Today we can survey with some degree of historical 
perspective the growth of both systems: the individualist 
system of free enterprise in Western states and the a 
Communist system of collectivism in the Soviet Union. 
In both, such observation reveals the same trend towards. 
ever-increasing nationalist state machinery and ever- 
growing pressure on the individual by control, a 
and infringement of his personal liberty. 

In all capitalist countries the conflict between. indus- 
-trialism and nationalism led to higher and higher tariffs, 
to more and more government control of production and. 
distribution by means of export and import ee 


quotas, taxation, supervision, direct control and active 
direction. Growing tension resulting from demographic 
pressure and economic necessity led more and more of the 
industrial countries to embark upon a policy of expansion, 
first by the conquest of foreign markets through dumping 
and other artificial export subventions, then by open 
military aggression. a 

The incredibly rapid development of world communica- 
tions brought all the industrial powers in contact with — 
other, making conflicts insoluble and wars inevitable. 
constant danger of attack from outside forces tremendously 
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accelerated the already existing tendency to. concentrate 

more and more power in the hands of centralised national 

governments. 

Within the nation-states the conflict between eighteenth- 

century doctrines of political democracy and_ early 

nineteenth- -century doctrines of free economic enterprise 
became even more acute after the first World War, which 
eft all the underlying problems unsolved. In some 
countries where the pressure was greatest, it led to open 
repudiation of democratic and liberal political principles 
and to the establishment of a new creed, which made of 
_ mecessity a virtue and proclaimed the state as the highest — 
ultimate goal of human society, in absolute denial of the 
 eighteenth-century democratic conceptions. 

The fact that the conclusions of abstract reasoning and 

the results of empirical observation coincide is of great 
help in the correct diagnosis and interpretation of the ~ 
present world crisis, its causes and its symptoms. 
| We have seen the irresistible sequence of events which, 
_ during the past decades, has led all industrial countries, 
on capitalist and Communist, towards the all-powerful 

Beeauorstate, in almost total contradiction to their pro- 
_ claimed principles. 

Developments during the first part of the twentieth 
ecetary demonstrate conclusively the fallacy of the Marxist 
belief that capitalism is bound automatically to be trans- 
- formed into Communism, that Communism is the natural 
Re cduct and the final result of capitalism. 

During the critical twenty-five years between 1917 and 
1942, not one single democratic capitalist country has 
become Communist nor has one adopted government 
ownership of all means of production. Not one single event 
has occurred to prove this Marxist doctrine, despite the 
tremendous efforts of Communist parties all over the 
world to conquer power and despite the deadly fears of 
3 _ the capitalists that they would do so. 
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Only in Russia has the Communist system been estab- — 
fished, by means of revolution, Now Russia had never | 
~ been a capitalist, democratic society. It had always been ] 
feudal, agricultural, illiterate, a backward conglomeration — 
of peoples ruled by an autocratic dynasty. From the very — 
moment of the Communist revolution—which was in com- ; 
plete opposition to the scientific previsions of Marx, who — 
‘said Communism would grow out of capitalism and be 
established first in the most highly industrialised countries i 
—from that very moment the same phenomena occurred — 
‘as in capitalist countries, the same development, the same 
transformation, the same irresistible drive towards cea-— 
tralised bureaucratic state administration. ; 

During those very same twenty-five years, however, | 
about two dozen capitalist, democratic countries became 
—Fascist. | 

Empirical observation would indicate that the “natural - 
product” of capitalism is not Communism but Fascism. | 
And it seems equally clear that Communism, under certain 
circumstances now prevailing, moves in the same direction. 
“The alternative therefore appears not to be “Communism 
or Fascism,” as was popularly believed between 1920 and 
1940. Historical events during those twenty years and 
political facts irrefutably demonstrate that: : 


. 


1. Not one capitalist, democratic country became Com- 
munist. : 
>. A number of capitalist, democratic countries evolved, 
through parallel processes, towards Fascism. 3 
3. The only existing Communist country was dominated 
by the same forces and also evolved into a totalitarian, 
Fascist state. ; 
History will not describe socialism as having replaced or 
followed capitalism. Most certainly both will be recorded 
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1, expressions of one and the same 


ocialism could not establish itself until capitalism had 
begun closely to resemble socialism, until socialism 
elf had begun to look a good deal like capitalism. It 
s the transformation of capitalism into a system of 
nomic planning, of cartels, trusts, tariffs, subsidies and 
ther regulations, and of interference by the central politi- 
eal authority that paved the way for socialism. And it 
was the transformation of socialism from a rigid, egalitarian 


trine into an hierarchical conception with differentia- 


° ~—_ a 


able reality. Today it is useless to contrast the two 


capil alist countries, just as there are many capitalist 
features in the most socialist country. 

_ The only conclusion we’ can draw from these facts is 
that capitalism and socialism are parallel phenomena inti- 


ow out of capitalism; that it can establish itself only by 
yolution; that within the existing nation-state structure 
th have a tendency—at the present stage of indus- 
jalism—to develop into centralised, bureaucratic. and 
talitarian régimes. a . 
‘Simultaneously with this development, a new political 
hilosophy and movement arose—Fascism—proclaiming 


‘an ideal, as a positive aim of policy, the very social 


his new Fascist movement, so diametrically opposed to 
‘the fundamental principles of Christianity, socialism 
md democracy, spread like wildfire around the whole 


_ What is the historic meaning of Fascism? 


fom emotional prejudice. It makes for hopeless confusion 
) allow the terms applied to the major forces of our time 
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as of functions and income that made socialism a work- — 


systems, as there are many socialist features in the most — 


ately blended everywhere; that Communism does not 


der towards which all countries were actually developing. 


We cannot answer this question without freeing ourselves 
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to degenerate into fetish words with which to slur each 
other. We shall get nowhere by calling anyone who is not 
himself an enterpriser, and who expresses doubts as to the 
wisdom of the political, economic and financial policies of 
the capitalist countries, a Communist; or by calling any- 
one who dares to remark that Soviet Russia is not quite a 
perfect Garden of Eden, or that Stalin and his government 
aay not always and in all cases be a hundred per cent. 
right, a Fascist. Emotional outbursts and name-calling 
cannot help in an effort to analyse and discuss the 
dominating currents of our time. 

We must stop believing that Fascism is the political 
instrument of a few gangsters lusting for power. 

It is also impossible to explain Fascism by social 
cleavage alone, by class warfare. The liberals say that 
Fascism is the result of socialism, that socialist doctrines 
regarding economic planning, public control of production, 
distribution, etc., lead straight to state domination, totali- 
tarian dictatorship, Fascism. 

But there must be a difference between socialism and 
Fascism. Otherwise Fascist governments, after assuming 
power, would not immediately dissolve trade unions and 
labour parties, destroy all the liberties of the workers and 
persecute all who'‘call themselves socialists or who 
desire to advance the interests of the working class. 

Socialists say that Fascism is an instrument. of 
capitalism, that it is the highest form of capitalism, that 
its purpose is to oppress the working classes and to 
prevent their emancipation through trade unions and 
socialism. 

This is an equally shallow point of view. The socialists 
cannot deny that of their own free will millions of factory 
workers supported and voted for Hitler, Mussolini and 
other Fascist dictators, that many trade unions and syndi- 
cates joined Fascist régimes and that many socialist leaders 
became members of Fascist governments.*In face of 
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ifsaion he erect in the proletarian ranks is just as” 
wide as in any other section of society. 

canal, elements of both capitalism and socialism are 
o be found in Fascism. But its historical and sociological 
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‘meaning are altogether different and much more signifi- __ 


cant. / 


cialism and Fascism, it becomes apparent that under the — 
essure resulting from the nation-state structure of. the — 
” ld and because of the ravaging wars inherent in this 
* ture, both the democracies and the Soviet Union are 
bound to evolve toward Fascism. 


ca mp in the second World War, the Soviet Union, of | 
“course, most closely approaches the ideal of totalitarianism, 
. ideal of a Fascist state, although Soviet citizens would — 
igo ously deny such an allegation. But this confusion of — 


game of words. There is a story about Huey Long which, 
Biether true or not, is &xtremely symptomatic of our age. 
When the Louisiana demagogue was asked whether he 
believed that the United States would become Fascist, he 
answered: “Surely. But we shall call it anti-Fascism.” 

: aa spite of the innumerable speeches and _ treatises 
ttempting to define the phenomenon of Fascism—more 
ctly totalitarianism—it is, even after it has conquered 
: tt the world, a nebulous notion, a rather mystical con- 
ception. The best definition of Fascism is still the article 
‘Fascismo” written by Benito Mussolini in the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana. 

er ideology end the doctrinal foundation of Fascism 
: > admittedly a reaction to developments of the past two 
b= uries. According to Mussolini: “Fascism is a spiritual 
¥ Sahai born of the general reaction of this century 
ag the sluggish and materialist positivism of the 
ities h century.” 


. ts we try to determine the meaning of Gemochaaa S 


_ Among the three great powers opposing the Fascia : 


terms is merely the result of a lack of definition. It is a 
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It is also a reaction to the age of reason in the political 
field. “Fascism is a religious conception in which man- 
appears in his inherent relationship to a superior law, to 
an objective Will, which transcends the particular indi- 
vidual ~and elevates him as a conscious member of a 
spiritual society.’ 

To induce man—confused atid disillusioned by the in- 
security resulting from the bankruptcy of democratic 
individualism in an age of conflicting nation-states—to 
renounce his individuality and accept complete sub- 
ordination to the state in exchange for security, Mussolini 
surrounded the Fascist idea with a great deal of mysticism 
and sophistry. 4 

“The world in the sense of Fascism is not the 
materialistic world it superficially appears to be, in whith 
man is an individual. distinct from all the others, standing 
alone, governed by a law of nature which instinctively 
makes him live a life of egoistic and momentary self- 
satisfaction. The man of Fascism is an individual who is 
the expression of nation and country, the expression of 
the moral law that binds together the people and genera- 
tions in one tradition and in one mission, which does away 
with the instinct of a narrow life of short-lived pleasure, to 
establish a sense of duty towards a superior life, free 
from the limits of time and space; a life in which 
the individual, through self-abnegation, through sacrifice 
of his own particular interests, even through death, realises 
all that spiritual existence in which lies his value as a 
man.’ 

And to justify complete political and economic enslave- 
ment of the individual, he proclaims: “The individual in 
the Fascist State is not nullified, rather he is multiplied, 
just as in a regiment one soldier is not diminished but 
multiplied by the number of his comrades . . . Outside 
history, man is non-existent. For that reason, Fascism is 
against all the individualist abstractions based or 
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; * cighteenth-century materialism: it is also against all 
| _ Utopias and Jacobin innovations. Fascism does not believe 
In the possibility of ‘happiness’ on earth, as was the desire 

_ expressed i in the economic literature of the 1700’s. .. .” 
But underlying all this dialectic and emotional ponies: . 
tion, Fascism has one single purpose, one single thesis, one 
single philosophy, which is mirrored throughout Musso- 

lini’s long exposé defining the doctrine of Fascism. 
_ “Liberalism denied the state in the interest of the 
individual; Fascism reaffirms the state as the true embodi- 
ment of the individual . . .” 

~“Anti-individualist, the Fascist conception is for the 
State. It is for the individual only in so far as he coincides 
with the state, that is with the consciousness and universal 
will of man in his historical existence . . .” 


| ny groups (political parties, associations, trade unions, 


“For the Fascist, everything is in the state, nothing 
man or spiritual exists, and even less anything of value 
xists, outside the state. In this sense, Fascism is totali- 


‘life of the people. . 

“Tt is not the nation which ‘oredtes the: state.-: | 
the contrary, the nation is created by the state, which 
gives the people, conscious of their own moral unity, a 
- will, and therefore a real existence. .. .” 

__ “For Fascism the state is an absolute, before which indi- 
_ viduals and groups are relative. Individuals and groups are 
‘thinkable’ only in so far as they are within the state . 

_ “The state, in fact, as the universal ethical will is the 
“ sator of right...” 

a _ These categoric declarations make it clear that Fascism 
$ not an economic conception. It is essentially a politico- 


s« cial doctrine. Its aim is the absolute, untrammeiled, 


_ There can be . . . “no individuals outside the state, nor — 
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ciple just as well in capitalist economy, with private enter-— 
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tends to paralyse political liberty and economic freedom. 


totalitarian domination of the na 1 
regulation of individual life, the reduction of 
to serfdom. 


But this totalitarian, Fascist state can operate in prin-- 


* 


prise and private ownership of capital, as it can function 
in a socialist system of economy with centralised state 
planning and state ownership of capital. 

Fascism is not a reaction to capitalism nor is it a reaction 
to socialism. > = 

It is a reaction to democratic individualism, in no 
matter what economic form, under certain specific politi 
conditions, 

Totalitarian Fascism clearly represents a suppression of 
the social and economic conflict within the nation-states 
by bestowing absolute supremacy on the nation-state—the 
real cause of the crisis—to the detriment of free industrial 
development—which alone could remedy it. 9a 

The strait-jacket of nationalism and the nation-state 


In the gradual disintegration we have witnessed du 
the first half of the twentieth century, within one natio 
state after the other, a stage was reached in which 
appeared imperative for survival of the state te throw over- 
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~ board the already challenged and distrusted ideals of in : 


vidualism and democracy, and to establish a clear 
dictatorship, on the pretext that complete state domination 
was the only solution to internal chaos and politica 
fratricide. ’ 
The real conflict.of our age is not between individualism 
and collectivism, nor between capitalism and Communism, 
but between industrialism and nationalism. 4 
In recent history and in our own lifetime we have seen 
that both capitalism and socialism lead to state domination 
—to totalitarian Fascism. From this empirical pheno- 
-menon, we must draw the conclusions we should have 
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. Pesach a long time ago by rational analysis, that Fascism 

has nothing to do with the form of the economic system— 
? : capitalism or socialism—but with its content; industrialism. 
a we cannot maintain industrial progress within the 


“i To what purpose is all this mistrust, bathed wid fighting 
~ between socialists and capitalists, accusing each other of 
totalitarianism, oppression and exploitation? 
_ The truth is that both are becoming Fascist and totali- 
~ tarian. It is high time to realise this and to start the — 
_ common fight for human liberty and welfare, against the © 
_ common and real enemy—the nation-state. 
_ Both camps are more or less hypnotised by the Fascist 
reasoning that there can be no individual freedom without 
“freedom” of the state. Consequently, since the democratic 
‘machinery created to express the sovereignty of the people 
gets out of control as a result of internal crises within the 
Nation-states and government becomes unstable, the view 
is advanced that the sovereignty of the people is best 
‘expressed by the totalitarian state. Indeed, according to — 
_ Fascist theory, the power of the state is the only criterion 
of national sovereignty. In this conception, the needs of 
modern industrialism are completely subjugated to the 
dictates of an all-powerful nationalism. | 
_ Many people have thought, and still believe, that 
Fascism is the antithesis of or a reaction to Communism. 
~ Many democracics on their road to dictatorship have 
- passionately debated whether they were heading towards 
~ Communism or Fascism. 
_ People in democracies, who are trying to make up their 
“minds whether the danger lies in Communism or in 
© Fascism, are dreaming of a freedom of decision they do 
“not possess. There is no choice. We are moving straight 
towards Fascism. To a large extent, we are already there 
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Even should a Communist: revolution He See ine 
country or another, it would change nothing in our pro- 
gress towards totalitarianism. The Communist countries, 
should there be more of them, would soon join the thi ong 
led by the irresistible Pied Piper: the sovereign nati ior 
state. a 
Prevailing theories about the antagonism of Communism 
and Fascism are utterly fallacious. ae 
As fallacious is the point of view that Fascism is th ie 
antithesis of or reaction to democratic capitalism. “§ 
The truth is that neither individualist capitalism 1 
collective socialism can work within the nation-state atic 
ture. Both are marching straight towards totalitarian 
Fascism. Both are creating Fascism under certain sp cific 3 
conditions, conditions which are activated by nationalism 
and the nation-state. a 
It we limit ourselves to a choice between na nat 
capitalism, national socialism or national Communism, 1 
matiers little which we choose. If it is to be “national” it 
will in any case be totalitarian Fascism. - . 
In the last analysis, modern Fascism would seem, there 
fore, to be the inescapable result of the conflict between 
industrialism and nationalism at their saturation point 
within the framework of a sovereign nation-state, irre- 
spective of whether the economic system is capitalist 


socialist. < 
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CHAPTER VI 


-NATION-FEUDALISM 


CONDITIONS prevailing today in human society show 

3 hng parallels with conditions after the reign of Charle- 
_ magne and the Carlovingians, the era between the tenth 
“= ~ | thirteenth centuries, when the system of political — 
=e dalism had been stabilised and was flourishing. 

_ When the centralised rule of the known Western world | 
lapsed with the fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
= was not sufficiently strong and well organised to 
the Pax Romana with an equally efficient cen-— 
ed eteeular order, the lives and property of the people = 
re i aited of the necessary protection against upris- 
_ ings of the poverty-stricken, landless peasants or against 
a dcaen attacks by invaders from the neighbouring lands. 
_ From this chaotic stage of Western evolution emerged — 


y the desire of the masses for protection and security. — 
landless freeman and the small landowner went to - 
¢ most powerful lord of the land in the neighbourhood 
aieieer in peacetime and equipment in war, for which 
i offered their services. 
_ The subjects submitted themselves and their lands—if 
hey had any—to the baron, and received from him food 
ind shelter in peacetime and equipment in war, for which 
they tilled the soil, paid taxes and fought battles. 
yecrnda later the lords of the land were all vassals 
ae king—who became the symbol of unity—sovereign 
wer was, for all practical purposes, vested in the in- 
vidual barons. The administration of the land and of 
é law, of armed force and of finance were almost entirely 
n their hands. 
Feudalism differed greatly in the various parts of 
AP.—4 97 


dalism, created and set into motion as a political system. 
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Europe, but certain of its features were identical every- — 


where. These were: 


~ 1. The vassal-lord relationship. 
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2. Loyalty and mutual obligation, protection and ser- ; 
vice, binding together all the ranks of each separate feudal | 


social unit. 


3. Contractual relations of lord and tenant, determining 


all individual and collective rights, forming the foundation 
of all law. 


4. Financial sovereignty of the feudal lord, with the 
power to tax his subjects and in some cases to coin money. 


5. The juridical sovereignty of the feudal lord. His 
courts were the public courts, and revenue from all fines 
went to him. 


6. The-military sovereignty of the feudal lord. All sub-— 


jects on the land of the lord owed him military service, 
were obliged to take up arms whenever he called upon 
then. The feudal landlord was also the commander of 
the troops composed of his subjects. 

4. Fach feudal baron had his symbol, emblem, flag, 
etc. to which all subjects living on his lands owed 
obeisance and allegiance. | 


‘The relations between commoner and feudal landlord 
as demonstrated by these principles are almost the same 
as the relations existing today between nation-states and 
their citizens. “4 

The foundation of feudal relationship was not only 
land. A great many other services and privileges were 
integrated in the system. The feudal lord conferred public 
offices, various sources of revenue, the right to collect 
tolls, to operate a mill, etc., on some of his subjects, in 
return for which the subject became a vassal of the lord 
He swore an oath of fealty binding him to the obligation: 
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service ee he had assumed. With such a 
we ct he received ceremonial investiture from his lord. 
— ceremonies establishing the relations between 
| and lord were almost identical with the process of 
atladtion in modern nation-states. 

“Daring the centuries of political feudalism, the actual 
ernment of the kings, the central power, was most 


sted between individual subjects and the central govern- _ 
me nt of the king. Real power was vested in the feudal 
al aron who was the actual ruler. He alone had control 
a and power over the individuals. 

_ The system, however, soon began to show its inadequa- 
s. Within one large estate the lord of the land could 
vide his subjects with protection. But identical social 
in sits were developing in the same way on all sides, with 
: co esponding power and rights vested in the neighbour- 
g barons. Hundreds, thousands of feudal lords obtained - 
yvereign rights over their lands and over their subjects. 

| ‘The relations between the lords and their subjects were 
es sta lished by custom and regulated by law, but the re- — 
lationships between the neighbouring lords of the land 
wel ere unregulated except by family ties, friendships, 
pledge and agreements between them. Naturally, jeal- 
ousi es and rivalries soon flared up among the individual 
ords, who more and more frequently called upon their 
subjects to take up arms and fight the subjects of a neigh- 
jouring lord to protect their own sovereignty, their lands, 
heir influence. 

As intercommunications developed and increased, as 
Opulations grew and interchange between feudal units 
AS $ intensified, the conflicts between these units increased 
n frequency and violence. Each feudal knight looked upon 
€ power and influence of his neighbours with fear, dis- 
ust and suspicion. Therg was no way to obtain security 
inst attack other than to defeat one’s neighbour in 


rudimentary and primitive. Little, if any, direct relation — 
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battle, conquer his lands, incorporate his subjects, thereby — 
raising one’s own power and widening one’s own sphere 
of influence. 

This evolution culminated in complete chaos with almost 
permanent fights between the various sovereign feudal 
units. | 

It took a long time for the subjects to realise that the 
contracts they had entered into with the feudal barons 
to obtain security and protection had brought them in- 
stead permanent ‘wars, insecurity, misery and death. 
Finally, however, they found that their salvation could 
be achieved only by destroying the power of the feudal 
landlords and establishing and supporting a government 
to stand above the quarrelling and warring barons, a 
government that would possess enofigh strength to create 
and enforce laws standing above feudal interests, and that 
would establish direct relations between the subjects and 
the central government, eliminating the intermediary feudal 
sovereignties. So they rallied round the kings, who be- 
came strong enough to impose a superior legal order. 

Feudalism, a political system which dominated the 
world for five long centuries, finally began to disintegrate 
at the end of the thirteenth century, the moment better 
means of intercommunication and the growth of common 
ideas made wider centralisation possible. Under the impact 
of these new conditions, the subjects turned against the 
sovereign feudal governments and established central 
governments under the sovereignty of the king, ending 
once and for all the interminable quarrels and fights be- 
tween the intermediary social units which enslaved the 
population in the interest and for the maintenance of 
the sovereign power of the lords of the land. 

What does this long and painful history of medieval 
society have to do with our problem in the twentieth 
century ? 3 

Man in society is constantly seeking security and free- 
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~ dom. This | is a Saadaeienial instinct. Both security and 
freedom are the products of law. Since history began 
to be written, the human race has struggled for the best 
_ forms and methods to achieve a social order within which 
_ man can have both freedom and security. . 
The historical evolution of human society proves that 
© these human ideals are best achieved if the individual 
4 in direct relationship with a supreme, central, universal 
_ source of law. Twice in the history of Western civilisation 
_ this truth, which seems axiomatic, ha$’ found institutional 
“4 expression: in the monotheistic religions and in 
a democracy. | 
_ The fundamental doctrine of the Jewish, Christian and 
_ Mohammedan religions is monotheism, the oneness of 
_ God—the Supreme Lawgiver—the basic belief that, before 
God, every man is equal. This doctrine, the rock upon 
which modern Western civilisation is built, destroyed the 
polytheism of primitive human society. It destroyed the 
many different, selfish and inimical gods who, in the early 
stages of history, incited mankind to war and to destroy 
each other for the simple reason that every minor group 
of men had a different god whom they worshipped and 
who gave them law. The establishment of 3 single uni- 
versal God as the Supreme Being and unique source of . 
authority over mankind, and the attribution of His direct 
relationship to every man on earth, revealed for the first 
time the only law-making system upon which peaceful 
_ human society can be built. 
_ At the time this elementary thesis of society was re- 
vealed and proclaimed, technical and material conditions 
were far too primitive to permit its application and effective 
realisation in the known world. In religion, the doctrine 
slowly conquered the faith of man and became the domina- 
g creed of the modern world. However, it could not 
assert itself as a political doctrine of a society that con- 
inued to develop along pre-Christian lines. 
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In the eighteenth century, political conditions: a 
induced the fathers of modern democracy to open @ 
crusade to destroy the sovereignty of the many kings and 
rulers who oppressed and enslaved the people. This” 
crusade led to the formulation and proclamation of the 
basic principle that sovereignty in human society resides” 
in the community. . 

This principle, the very foundation of democracy, repre- 
sents the political corollary of monotheism. Its triumph 
meant the acceptance by society of the thesis that there 
can be only one supreme sovereign source of law—the \ j 
of the community—and that, under this sovereign law 
guaranteeing security and freedom to man in society, 
every man is to be regarded as equal. mn 

It is one of the great tragedies of history that the recog~ 
nition and proclamation of this principle came a century 
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too early. 
When it became the dominating doctrine; the oi 
versality of sovereignty, the universality of law, the in- 
divisibility of the sovereignty, of the community as the 
supreme source of democratic law, was not yet feasible 
or technically possible. The world was still too big, i 
could not yet be centrally controlled, it was still an ex- 
clusively agricultural planet with economic conditions 
scarcely different from those of antiquity. So a substitute 
presented itself which permitted the new doctrine o 
democratic sovereignty to find immediate practica 
expression. E 
This substitute was the nation. ‘e 
An intermediary between the individual and the uni- 
versal conception of democratic society, the sovereignty 
of the community, had to be established in order to make 
the organisation of society on a democratic basis immedi. 
ately realisable. In the eighteenth century, society coul 
not possibly be organised universally. Consequently 
democracy could not be organised according to its funda 
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Rescneaily universal principles. It had to be organised 
ppetionally. 

For a long time the problem seemed to have been 
_ aeaget maived and citizens and subjects of the 


Known Rains of freedom, security and welfare. Relations 
eel the nation-state and its citizens were stabilised, 
Perording to which the state guaranteed protection, 


edged exclusive allegiance to their national state naa 
eed to accept its laws, to pay taxes and to go to battle 
vhen national interests required the supreme sacrifice. 

- The national organisation of democracy worked per- 
tly well—for a while. But soon, under the impetus of 
echnical, scientific and economic developments, and the - 
mendous increase of intercommunication, interchange 
ideas, populations and production, the various sovereign 
ional units were brought into close contact with each 
ier. Just as in the medieval age, these contacts between 
ae sovereign national units—the relationships of which 
vere unregulated—created frictions and conflicts. 
Today we find ourselves in the same social convulsion 
d political chaos that human society was passing through 
the end of the thirteenth century. Far from enjoying 
edom, far from obtaining the expected security and — 
tection from their nation-states, the citizens are con- - 
tantly exposed to oppression, violence and destruction. 
he multiplicity of the conflicting sovereign units in our 
Ociety destroys every vestige of the freedom, pro- 
fection and security originally promised and granted to 
he individual by the nation-states at their inception in 
the eighteenth century. 

a the middle of the twentieth century, we are living 
m an era of absolute political feudalism in which the 
a nation-states have assumed exactly the seme roles as were 
ssumed by the feudal barons a thousand years ago. 
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Feudalism created serfdom, not because the sup 


ogy 
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supreme 
source of law was an individual or a family, but because 
in a given territory there were many individuals and 
families exercising sovereign power and because these 
~ yarious sovereign units were not brought under a higher, 
all-embracing law. The fact that men were living ae 
society composed of a multiplicity of scattered and disin- 
tegrated sovereignties- led feudalism into a series of co \- 
flagrations which caused the utter misery and starvation 
of the peoples and the ultimate self-destruction 
system. | 

The fact that today we are not ruled by barons _— 
counts, but by institutions created by national constitutions, 
loses its significance when the multiplicity of such scatte 
sovereign institutions divides mankind into separal 
sovereign units. This arbitrary and artificial segregatio 
of human society compels nation-states to act in exactl 
the same way towards their subjects and towards thei 
neighbours that feudal lords of the land acted unde 
similar conditions to uphold their symbols and institution: 
their power and influence, which were for them absolut 
ultimate ends. 

There is nothing kings, emperors or tyrants ever @ 
to their subjects that nation-states are not doing today 
Tyranny does not mean the rule of a king, em 
dictator or despot. It is to live under a system of law i 
the creation of which the individual does not participate 

In the nation-state system, we are unable to participat 
in the creation of law in any part of human society be 
yond our own country. It is, therefore, a self-delusio 
to say that Americans, Englishmen or Frenchmen ar 
“free people.” They can be attacked by other nations an 
forced into war at any time. They are living in a state ¢ 
fear and insecurity just as great as under tyrants wh 

interfered with their liberties at will. a: 

Absolute monarchy was anti-democratic and tyrannica 
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- solely to safeguard its particular interests. 


_ States. Guided exclusively by their own national interests, 
disregarding completely the interests of their fellow states 
and having sovereign power in their respective countries, 


‘the nation-states have become anti-democratic and have 


re-established the absolutism our forefathers destroyed 
4 Sion it was personified by kings. 
_ If we take human society as a whole—which in relation 


ver which the Carlovingian kings ruled—we have to admit 
t hat we are living in a society without public law. The 


nto a number of ciosed and separated units has all the 
eharacteristics of the private law of the medieval dukes, 
co ants and barons, which usurped public law for so many 


for all who lived under this multiplicity of distinct systems 
of law. 
_ This system of nation-feudalism has plunged the world 


muc ich toil and blood by our forefathers. Modern nation- 
feu dalism has erased, except in name, every moral doctrine 
xf Christianity. 

_ There is not the slightest hope that we can change the 
4 purse into which we are rapidly being driven by the con- 
flicting nation-states so long as we recognise them as the 
supreme and final expression of the sovereignty of the 
people. At ever-increasing speed we shall be hurled to- 
wards greater insecurity, greater destruction, greater 
atred, greater barbarism, greater misery, until we resolve 
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; oS technological reality is smaller today than the society 


zislation of the various nation-states dividing humanity 


centuries, creating immeasurable bloodshed and misery 


into unprecedented barbarism, and destroyed almost all 
idual rights and human liberties secured with so ; 


O destroy the political system of nation-feudalism and — 


. 
— not be Te was wads or r malovelent but because it 
identified | the interests of the king with the interests of — 
the people over whom he ruled and because it acted 


> aie is exactly the position of the present-day nation- | 
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ie establish a is order baa on the sove uenty oft he 
* community, as conceived by the founders of Peocts 
: and as it applies to the realities of today. | “= 
_ This necessitates the realisation and acceptance of the e 
senowing axioms: 
1. Individual freedom and individual security in neotel a 
society are the product of democratically created and 
= democratically executed law. a 
2. All individuals must be directly related to the in- 
Retifutions expressing the sovereignty of the community. — 
A 3. Any intermediary organisations with attributes: of 
Mats ‘sovereignty standing between individuals and the institu- 
tions of the sovereignty of the community (cities, provinces, 
churches, nations or any other units) destroy the rights 
fey “4 the individual, the sovereignty of the community and, 


| CHAPTER VII 
WHAT IS WAR? 


IT is commonly taken for granted that we can never 
bolish war between nations, because war is in the nature 
“man. It is even more widely accepted that war has 

nerable causes and that to try to abolish all of them 
d be a hopeless task. 
€ must refuse to accept such apparently true but 
ally deceptive statements, if we would avoid be- 
ig the helpless victims of superstition. No one 
)ws just what “human nature” is. Nor is this a relevant 
stion. Assuming or even admitting that certain evils 
2 part of “human nature,” this does not mean that we 
hould sit passively and refuse to investigate the conditions 
sa cause the evils to become deadly and the possi- 
po avoiding their devastating effects. 
‘Since man began to think about life and himself, it has 
n generally accepted that appendicitis and gallstones 
> in the nature of man. Indeed, they are. But after 
sands of years, during which men died from these 
ca tal evils of “human nature,” some people had the courage 
5 ke a knife and cut open the diseased part to see what 
3 happening. Appendicitis and gallstones continue to 
= “in the nature of man.” But now man does not neces- 
arily die from them. 
Superficially, it looks as though wars have been waged 
iF & great variety of reasons. The struggle for food and 
€ survival among primitive tribes, feuds between 
ies and dynasties, quarrels between cities and 
ices, religious fanaticism, rival commercial in- 
sts, antagonistic social ideals, the race for colonies, 
: mic competition and many other forces have ex- 
oded in fatal and devastating wars. 
107 
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Since time immemorial, amorg primitive people, © 
families, clans and tribes have fought, enslaved and ex- | 
terminated each other for food, shelter, women, pastures, 2 
hunting grounds. Each group had a “religion,” a demon, © 
a totem, a god, or several of each, whose divine and — 
supreme will was interpreted by priests, medicine men | 
and magicians, and who protected them from the dangers ~ 
and depredations of other clans; inspired and incited 
them to war upon and to annihilate their neighbours. Life # 
at that stage of society was no different from the life 
of fish fn the deep and beasts in the jungle. F 
Later, at a higher level of civilisation, we see larger 
settlements and city communities fighting and warring — 
with each other, Nineveh, Babylon, Troy, Knossos, Athens, ” 
Sparta, Rome, Carthage and many other similar rival” 
settlements continuously battled, until all of them were- 
finally destroyed. > an 
Under the inspiration and leadership of dynamic per- 
sonalities, powerful clans and races set out upon wars 
of conquest so that they might rule over new lands and 
subjects in safety and wealth. Tiglath-Pileser, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Darius, Alexander, Attila, Genghis Khan and 
other conquerors in history waged large-scale wars to 
subdue the world as it was known to them. 4 
- For centuries after the fall of Rome, European society 
was rocked by endless clashes and battles among 
thousands of feudal barons. . 
After the consolidation of the three world religions 
originating in Judaism—Catholicism, Islamism and Pr 
testantism—a long series of wars was fought by the 
followers of these expanding and conflicting faiths. Kings, 
princes and knights took part in crusades to defend and 
spread their own creeds, to destroy and exterminate the 
believers in the other creeds. The great wars fought by 
Constantine, Charles V, Suleiman, Philip I, Gustavus 
Adolphus and other mighty rulers of the Middle Ages were 
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mostly attempts to unify the Western world under one 
religion. 

Following the collapse of the feudal system, with the 
development of craftsmanship, trade and shipping, a 
middle class of modern bourgeois citizenry emerged and 

_ began to crystallise. The field of conflict again shifted, and 

Wars were fought by great commercial centres, Venice, 
Florence, Augsburg, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Ghent, 
Danzig and other city units, which impressed their own 
Citizens and hired mercenaries. 

_ Them another series of wars was waged by absolute 
monarchs in the interest of their dynasties, to widen the 
domains of the great royal houses. The Hapsburg, Bour- 
bon, Wittelsbach, Romanov and Stuart monarchies and 
dozens of minor dynasties led their subjects into battle to 
defend and extend their power and rule. 

A different type of war was waged between smaller 
kingdoms and principalities to obtain supremacy within a 
particular system of monarchy, such as the wars between — 

= ngland “ind Scotland; Saxony, Bavaria and Prussia; — 

Tuscany, Piedmont and Parma: Parents Touraine and 

“Normandy. 

And finally, the creation of modern nation-states at the 

7 Bead of the eighteenth century has brought about a series of 

- gigantic conflicts between whole conscripted nations, cul- 

con in the first and second world wars. 

_ Looking back over history, war appears a hundred- 

is aded hydra. As soon as the peacemakers chop off one 

xead, new ones immediately appear on the monster. Yet, 
it we analyse what seem to be the manifold causes of past 
wars, it is not difficult to observe a thread of continuity’ 
peenning through these strange historical phenomena. 

Why did cities once wage wars against each other and 
why do municipalities no longer fight each other with 

weapons today? Why, at certain times, have great land- 

‘owner barons warred with each other and why have they 
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now ceased that practice? Why did the various ck 
plunge their adherents into armed warfare and why 
are they able to worship side by side without shoo 
each other? Why did Scotland and England, Saxony and 
Prussia, Parma and Tuscany, at a certain period in their 
history, go to battle against each other and why have they 
ceased fighting today? | = 

A careful study of human history reveals that the 
assumption that war is inherent in human nature—and 
therefore eternal—is shallow and faulty, that it is only a 
superficial impression. Far from being inexplicable or in- 
evitable, we can invariably determine the situations that 
predispose to war, and the conditions which lead 
war. 

The real cause of all wars has always been the sam 
They have occurred with the mathematical regularity of a 
natural law at clearly determined moments as the result ¢ i 
clearly definable conditions. an 

If we try to detect the mechanism visibly in operation, 
the single cause ever-present at the outbreak offeach and 
every conflict known to human history, if we attempt to 
reduce the seemingly innumerable causes of war to a 
common denominator, two clear and unmistakable 


observations emerge: ; =a 
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1. Wars between groups of men forming social units 
always take place when these units—trtbes, dynasties, 
churches, cities, nations—exercise unrestricted sovereign 
power. — 

2. Wars between these social units cease the momer 
sovereign power is transferred from them to a larger of 
higher unit. es 


From these observations we can deduce a social day 
with the characteristics of an axiom that applies to an 


era 
~~ 
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explains each and every war in the history of all time. — 


: WHAT Is Win? tS 
War takes place whenever and wherever non-integrated 
social units of equal sovereignty come into contact. 

_ War between given social units of equal sovereignty is 
the permanent symptom of each .successive phase of 
_ civilisation. Wars always ceased when a higher unit estab-_ 
_ lished its own sovereignty, absorbing the sovereignties of 
the conflicting smaller social groups. After such transfers 
of sovereignty, a period of peace followed, which lasted 
_ only until the new social units came into contact. Then a 
mew series of wars began. 

4 The causes and reasons alleged by history to have 
a brought about these conflicts are irrelevant, as they. con- 
tinued to exist long after the wars had ceased. Cities and 
provinces continue to compete with each other. Religious 
convictions are just as different today as they were during 
the religious wars. 
“3 The only thing that did change was the institutionalisa- _ 
tion of sovereignty, the transfer of sovereignty from one 
“type of social unit to another and a higher one. 
___ Just as there is one and only one cause for wars between 
men on this earth, so history shows that peace—not peace 


and wars succeeded one another until some sovereignty, 

"some sovereign source of law, some sovereign power was 

_ set up over and above the clashing social units, integrating 

= the warring units into a higher sovereignty. 

_ Once the mechanics and the fundamental causes of wars’ 

_—of all wars—are realised, the futility and childishness 

of the passionate debates about armament and disarma- 

4 ment must be apparent to all. 

_ If human society were organised so that relations be- 
tween groups and units in contact were regulated by demo- 
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cratically controlled Jaw and legal institutions, then — 
modern science could go ahead, devise and produce the 
‘most devastating weapons, and there would be no war. 
But if we allow-sovereign rights to reside in the separate — 
units and groups without regulating their relations by 
law, then we can prohibit every weapon, even a pen- - 
knife, and people will beat out each other's brains with — 
clubs. “4 
It is tragic to witness the utter blindness and ignorance 
of our governments and political leaders in-regard to this | 
all-important and vital problem of the world. a 
Voices are now being raised in the United States and in 
Great Britain demanding compulsory military service and 
thé maintenance of extensive armaments in peace 
time. The argument is that if in 1939 the United States and 
Great Britain had been armed, Germany and Japan would 
never have dared to start a war. The Western democracies 
must not be caught unprepared again. If conscription is. 
introduced and America and England have large armed 
forces ready to fight at a moment’s notice, no other power 
will dare attack them, and they will not be forced into war. 
That sounds logical. But what about France, the Soviet 
Union, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the other 
countries which always had conscription and large stand- 
ing armies? Did this save them from war? 2 
After 1919, the peacemakers were obsessed by the idea 
that armaments lead to wars, that a sine qua non for 
world peace is the- general limitation and reduction of 
armaments on sea, land and in the air. Disarmament com- 
pletely dominated international thought for fifteen years 
after the signature of the Covenant. Tremendous amounts 
of propaganda were poured into the public ear by printed 
and spoken word, to the effect that “armament manufac- 
turers” were the real culprits responsible for wars, that 
no nation should build battleships bigger than thirty-five 
thousand tons, that the calibre of guns should be reduced, 
; 4 
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¢ su so Ti ine and ae - warfa e prohibited, ‘military service 
shortened, and so ng 


‘sua ied hems to disarm to a large extent. But sp 
; Ewete without effect on the vanquished who sought 
‘revenge and a revision of the status quo by force. The 
of the second World War proved conclusively 
s complete failacy and uselessness of seeking Peres 
tween nations through disarmament. 
agente our leaders are preaching the exact opposite. We 
re told today that only powerful armaments can main- 
T pec, that the democratic and so-called peace-loving 
ions must maintain omnipotent national navies, air — 
i and mechanised armies, that we must control S: 
ategic military bases spread around the globe, if we 
suld prevent aggression and maintain peace. 
_ This idea, the idea of maintaining peace by armaments, 
ung as complete a fallacy as the idea of maintaining © 
s through disarmament. Technical equipment, arms, 
have as much to do with peace as frogs with the 
we ather . Conscription and large armies are just as- 
able of maintaining peace as no conscription and 
mament 
he problem of peace is a social and sagas problem, 
nota technical one. ~ 
A is never the disease itself. War is a reaction to a 
— of society, the symptom of disease. It is just like 
rin the human body. We shall never be able to prevent 
"wars in advance, because it is impossible to foresee 
2 futu ire differentiations of human society, exactly where 
di visions and splits of society will take place. In the 
eny-fith century perhaps the great conflict will be 
en the orange growers and the believers in Taoism. 
We do not know. 

_ What we do know is that war is the result of contact 
i: bet ween non- “integrated sovereign units, whether such units 
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be families, tribes, villages, estates, cities, provinces, 
dynasties, religions, classes, nations, regions or continents. 

We also know that today the conflict is between the 
scattered units of nation-states. During the past hundred 
years, all major wars have been waged between nations. 
This division among men is the only condition which, in — 
our age, can create—and undoubtedly will create—other 
wars. 

The task, therefore, is to prevent wars between the 
nations—international wars. 

Logical thinking and historical empiricism agree that — 
there is a way to solve this problem and prevent wars 
between the nations once and for all. But with equal clarity 
they also reveal that there is one way and one way alone 
to achieve this end: The integration of the scattered con- 
flicting national sovereignties into one unified, higher 
sovereignty, capable of creating a legal order within which 
all peoples may enjoy equal security, equal obligations and 
equal rights under law. 


CHAPTER VIII 


| “THE HISTORICAL MEANING OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 


- 


Ty HE fundamental problem of peace is the erobie of 
_ sovereignty. The welfare, the happiness, the very existence 
of a miner in Pennsylvania, Wales, Lorraine or the Don 
Bas in, a farmer in the Ukraine, the Argentine, the Ameri- 
an Middle West or the Chinese rice-fields—the very 
existence of every individual or family in every country 
of the five continents depends upon the correct interpreta- 
_ tion and application of sovereignty. This is not a theoretical — 
_ debate but a question more vital than wages, prices, taxes, 
- food or any other major issue of immediate interest to 
_the common man everywhere, because, in the final analysis, 
_ the solution of all the everyday problems of two thousand 
million human beings ,depends upon the solution of the 
central problem of war. And whether we are to have war 
oF — and progress depends upon whether we can 
: _ cr proper institutions to ensure the security of the | 
peo nS. 
- Schopenhauer pointed out that health is a negative feel- 
: ng of which we are never aware, while pain produces a 
‘positive sensation. If we cut our little finger, we concen- 
tr ate on that completely dominating pain, excluding from 
on our consciousness the many other parts of our body which 
_ femain uninjured and healthy. 
_ This observation has also been proved true in other fields 
- of human activity—certainly in the field of social science. — 
_ Gre at social and political structures and revolutionary 
; are usually born in times of crisis. , 
_ The very fact that today there is so much talk of 
a word that was hardly mentioned in political 
| ions a decade or two ago—proves the existence of a - 
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sore spot in the body politic. It leaves no doubt that some- 
thing is wrong with sovereignty, that the present interpreta- — 
tion of this notion is passing through a crisis and that | 
clarification, restatement and reinterpretation are meces- — 
sary. é 
In discussing this most intricate problem, it is essential — 
to make a clear distinction between its two entirely 
different aspects. 

The first is scientific: a realisation of exactly what — 
sovereignty is, what it meant historically during the. 
various phases of human development, and what it means 
in a democracy in the middle of the twentieth century. ce 

The second—which we must eliminate from considera- _ 
tion while searching for definitions and principles—is: 
What would the people be capable of understanding, and 
what would they accept politically right now? 

In our endeavour to arrive at a clear definition and 
correct interpretation of democratic sovereignty, we must — 
not be deterred by the argument that the quest is futile 
because the people are nationalist and would resist any | 
changes in the present political construction of the world. 

Such an outlook—a sort of government by polls of public _ 
-opinion—is not democracy, but its caricature. 74 

New ideas always take shape within a small group of 
men whose task it is to spread them and get them accepted — 
by the people. 

When Pasteur discovered that contagious diseases were 
caused by living organisms and explained how such 
diseases could be cured, almost everybody, including the 
overwhelming majority of doctors, laughed at him. At the 
time Hertz and Marconi declared that sound and signals 
could be transmitted around the world by radio waves, a 
public-opinion poll would certainly have shown that ninety- 
nine per cent. of the people believed such a thing im- 
possible and, for all purposes, impractical. Those who, at 
the time of the Thirty Years’ War, declared that it was 
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SS) ite - Catholics and Protestants to worship in free- 
: F sccoiting vo their beliefs and to live togetler peace- _ 
“full under law, were regarded as dreamers and most 
i peerectical men. a 
Bepemocricy does not mean that governments have to ask 
| > people their opinions on complicated issues and then ~ 
... them out. It is essentially a form of society within 
_ which the conception of new ideas, their diffusion in view 
. ‘of their acceptance by the majority, the fight for kad a 
$ open to everybody. Se 
~The first problem, therefore, is that those who, for one 
“reason or another, are in a position to influence public © 
- Opinion and events should know the exact meaning of the _ 
3 words they are using and clearly define the ideas they are — 
advocating. if 
_ The first step towards realism is the clarification of oe 
principles. = 
_ It seems one of the absurdities of our unhappy gencra- 
eon that hopeless utopians who live entirely in the past, — 
and are incapable of visualising the future otherwise than — 
a $ a projection of the past, call themselves realists and | 
‘practical men and deride any attempt ‘at rational thinking . 
: as ‘ “idealism.” 
| _What does this word “sovereignty” mean? : 
_ By now most people must realise that human beings — 
a exceptionally perverted and ferocious creatures, | , 
tapable of murdering, torturing, persecuting and exploit- 
‘ing each other more ruthlessly than any other species in 
this world. 
| Ata very early stage of human society, it was discovered _ 
| that before we could live together, in a family, in a tribe, 
_ it was necessary to impose certain restraints upon our 
| natural impulses, to forbid certain things we like to do, 
Fi and to compel us to do certain things we do not like 
e% to do. 
_ The day the first legal imposition of a compulsion was 
a 
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forced upon a eoumnttity was the “greatest day in 
history. s 

That day, freedom was born. q 

How did this happen? : ‘2 

Human nature is such that man does not accept rules 3 
unless they are imposed upon him by constituted authority. ; 
The first absolute authority was God. : 

So it was necessary to make people believe that the 
required rules and regulations were the express commands — 
of God. They were proclaimed with all the magic at their 
command by priests, who had direct access to God and 
who knew how to proclaim His will, amid so much 
thunder and lightning that the people were frightened into | 
accepting them. 

Here we have the first sovereign authority—the first 
source of law—a supernatural symbol. 

Later on as human society developed and law and order 
grew, it was necessary to separate that which was Cacsar'as 
from that which was God’s. During that long period of 
history when peoples were ruled by the divine right of 
absolute monarchs, chiefs, emperors and kings, to main-. 
tain their authority and law-making power, to make 
people recognise them as the supreme source of law, the” 
rulers linked themselves as closely as possible with 
religion and proclaimed that they derived their power 
from God. E 

The monarchs ruling by divine right were called 
sovereigns and their law-giving capacity was designated 
as “sovereign.” ; 

Between the Renaissance and the eighteenth century, as 
a result of the revival of learning and new methods of 
rational and scientific thinking, a revolutionary social ideal 
took shape and found fertile soil among the masses suffer- 
ing under absolutism. This revolutionary ideal was the 
principle that no individual, no family, no dynasty, could 
any longer be regarded as sovereign, that the avers 
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.. giving — was the people and that “sovereignty 
_ fesides in the community.” 


uprisings of the eighteenth century, to the establishment 
of the American and French republics, and to the “king 
_ reigns but does not rule” parliamentary system in England 
: many other countries. 

| _ The ideal of national sovereignty and national inde- 


tep and an incentive to human progress. The American _ 
De laration of Independence, the French Revolution, fol- — 
lowing on the development of representative institutions 
n England, were an enormous incentive to other peoples 
| to fight for their own sovereignty and independence. The 
| Retimax of this evolution was reached in the peace treaties © 
_ of 1919, when more nations than ever before became com- _ 
ely sovereign and independent. Twenty years later all 
those proud national sovereignties lay trampled in the dust — 

nd today more people than ever before in modern history 
are enslaved and plunged into misery. 

_ Why did this happen? a 
as happened because the political system established in 

1919, an apotheosis. of eighteenth-century ideals, was an 
an hronism, and in total contradiction to things as they 
| are 3 in the twentieth century. The great ideals of national 
: on overeignty, independence, nationality as the basis of 
tates, were wonderful achievements in the eighteenth 
sentury, in a world which was so vast before the industrial 
_ revolution had begun. 

: 4 The democratic form of government adopted by the 
_ great Western powers brought about a century of wealth, 
bate Denisitual, scientific and material progress unique in 
istory. But nothing is eternal in this world, and we are 


This revolutionary principle led to the great popular — 


sendence springs from long eras of ‘monarchy and a 
co onisation. At its inception, it was a great forward — 
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Our present conception of national sovereignty shows 
how an ideal once realised can be distorted in the span 
of a single century. Coe 

According to the eighteenth-century French philosophers, 
the most articulate among the founders of modern demo-_ 
cracy, the democratic conception of sovereignty meant the 
transfer of sovereign rights from one man, the king, to os 
men, the people. In the democratic sense, sovereignty 
_ resided in the community. a 

By “community” they meant the totality of people. It 
was quite clear that no individual or groups of individuals 
could exercise sovereign rights unless derived from the 
sovereignty of the community. an 

We must try to visualise the world as it was in the 
eightenth century. The industrial revolution had not even 
begun. The stage-coach was the fastest means of transport. 
Everybody lived in’a rural life and any territory of one 
hundred thousand or even ten thousand square miles was 
an entirely self-sufficient and self-supporting unit. | 4 

Under such conditions, the widest horizon of the for- 
bears of democracy was—the Nation. When they pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the nation, they meant the 
sovereignty of the community; they meant sovereignty to 
have the broadest possible basis. ae 
- Today, a hundred and fifty years later, when we | 
fly around the globe in less time than it took to go 
from Boston to New York, from London to Glasgow or 
from Paris to Marseilles, the situation is completely 
different. 5 

As the world is organised. today, sovereignty does not 
reside in the community, but is exercised in an absolute 
form by groups of individuals we call nations. This is in 
total contradiction to the original democratic conception 
of sovereignty. Today, sovereignty has far too narrow a 
_ basis; it no longer has the power it should and was meant 
to have. The word is the same. The conception: it ex: 
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narrow a basis. 
: the organisation of the nation-states and the political 


powerful factor of human progress. That something was: 
Industrialism. 


vith each other. 


r larkets in every corner of the world. It strives to achieve 
S purposes irrespective of any political, geographic, racial, 
Be igious, linguistic or national barriers. 

Nationalism, on the other hand, tends to divide this 
‘world into smaller and smaller compartments and to segre- 
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‘ing currents to flow side by side. The political constitution 
a the eighteenth-century nation-state structure of the 
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cea same. But Me. Fae mindigne have chaneal a 
| ane of the world have changed. And this — 
( ch anged situation calls for corresponding changes in the — 
_ interpretation of this basic principle, if we desire to pre- — 
a e this, the only foundation of democratic society yet : 


E The seeds of the twentieth-century crisis began to ger-_ 
‘ pumate almost immediately after the establishment of the — 
‘modern democratic nation-states. Quite independently of 


These two dominating currents of our age, nationalism 
ind industrialism, are in constant and inevitable conflict — 


 Industrialism tends to embrace the whole globe within — 


its sphere of activity. Modern industrial mass-production 
leeds raw materials from ail over the earth, and seeks © 


aso about a century it was possible for these conflict- 


The great change brought about by the technical and © 
in dustrial achievements of the nineteenth century is that — 
the nation, which in the eighteenth century was the — 
broadest imaginable basis of sovereignty, today is far too “s 


7 eptions of eighteenth-century democracy, almost at — 
: same time something happened which was destined to _ 
become an equally strong movement and an equally — 
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world had some compartments large enough for indus- 3 


trialism to develop. 


But since the beginning of this century these two forces : 


have clashed with titanic violence. It is this collision be- 
tween our political life and our economic and techno- 
logical life that is the cause of the twentieth-century crisis 
with which we have been struggling since 1914, as helpless 
as guinea-pigs. 

The meaning of this convulsion is clear. The political 


framework of our world with its seventy or eighty sovereign — 


nation-states is an insurmountable obstacle to free indus- 


trial progress, to individual liberty and to social security. — 


Fither we understand this problem and create a political 
framework in this world within which industrialism, indi- 


vidual liberties and peaceful human relationship are ~ 


= 


possible or we dogmatically refuse to change the founda- — 


tion of our obsolete political structure. 


We can remain as we are. It is perfectly possible. But — 
if this is our choice, then democracy is finished and we are © 
bound to march with increasing speed toward totali- 


tarianism. 

The first step toward ending the present chaos is to over- 
come the tremendous emotional obstacle which prevents 
us from realising and admitting that the ideal of sovereign 
nation-states, with all its great record of success during the 
nineteenth century, is today the cause of all the im- 
measurable suffermg and misery of this world. We are 


living in complete anarchy, because in a small world, 


interrelated in every other respect, there are seventy or 
eighty separate sources of law—seventy or eighty 
sovereignties. 

The situation is identical with that period of history 
when feudal lords of the land had absolute sovereign 
power over their fiefs and spent their lives fighting and 
killing each other, until the over-all rulers, the kings, im- 
posed a higher sovereignty upon them, based on a broader 
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<. Within Geb a bred framework, the knights~ ~ 
ito envy and fo dislike each other. But they were 
0 envy and dislike each other—peacefully. 

{3 on pore system of national sovereignty is in abso- 


f sc ) vereignty, which at one still seens— seen a 


) € community. 


e-establish the democratic conception of sovereignty of 
} community which means authority of the people, 
ta Roding above any individual or any group of indi- 
V du 1als?” : 
: We . all reject the monstrous totalitarian conception that 
e state is the absolute ultimate goal, with supreme power 
‘ its citizens, that the individual is merely the abet. a 
oe of the Moloch-state. “Se 
“We accept the democratic conception that the state, 
ted by the people, exists only to protect them and 
: ima law and order, safeguarding their lives and 
ppentcant thing about the present crisis is that the 
states, even the most powerful, even the United 
a Sof America, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
| en o longer strong enough, no longer powerful se i) to 
I the purpose for which they were created. 
Th sy cannot prevent disasters like the first and second 
: d wars. They cannot protect their peoples against the 
ation of international war. 

H Owever sincerely the American, British and Russian 
hc srnments sought to keep out of the war, they were 
forced into it in spite of themselves. Millions of their 

" zens have died, hundreds of billions of dollars of their 

tior al wealth have been wasted, for sheer survival. They 
i to fight for their lives. 

f the sovereignty of the United States of America, the 
: n Ses gnty of Great Britain and the sovereignty of the 
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is it so urgently necessary to revive this notion and 
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Soviet Union do not suffice to protect their citizens, then’ 
we need not even talk about the fiction of sovereignty in 
Latvia, Luxembourg or Rumania. 

To put it plainly, the ideal of the nation-state is bank-. 
rupt. The nation-state is impotent to prevent foreign 
aggression, it no longer serves as the supreme institution 
capable of protecting its people against war and all the! 
‘miseries and misfortunes that war brings. 

The second World War has finally demonstrated that 
not a single one of the existing nations, even the most. 
powerful, is economically self-sufficient. | 

These indisputable facts prove that our present concep- 
tion of national sovereignty is obsolete and pregnant with 
deadly danger to us all. 

The inescapable economic and technical realities of our 
age make it imperative to re-examine and reinterpret the 
notion of sovereignty and to create sovereign institutions 
based on the community, according to the original demo- 
cratic conception. Sovereignty of the people must stand 
above the nations so that under it each nation may be 
equal, just as each individual is equal under the law ina 
civilised state. 4 

The question is not one of “surrendering” national 
sovereignty. The problem is not negative and does not 
involve giving up something we already have. The prob- 
lem is positive—creating something we lack, something 
we have never had, but that we imperatively need. 

The creation of institutions with universal sovereign 
power is merely another phase of the same process in the 
development of human history—the extension of law and 
order into another field of human association which here- 
tofore has remained unregulated and in anarchy. 

A few centuries ago, many cities held full sovereign 
rights. Later some portion of municipal sovereignty wa: 
transferred to provinces. Then to larger units and finally 
at the end of the eighteenth century, to the nation-states 


Sell 


. In fo United States of America today, the problems of 
¢ prevention, water supply, street cleaning and other 
imilar matters are under municipal authority. 

The construction of roads, marital legislation, educa- 


wises, and endless other issues are under state sovereignty. 
4 “And finally, problems affecting the United States Army, 
avy. foreign policy, currency and other matters, are under 
‘ederal sovereignty. 

The development is crystal clear. As human progress 
‘co itinues, conditions require an ever-broader basis for 
sovereignty, for absolute power, to fulfil its purpose: the 
"protection of the people. 

_ New Yorkers are citizens of the city of New York, of 
le state of New York and of the United States of 
Kmerica. But they are also citizens of the world. Their 
a ves, their security, their liberties are protected in a very 
wide field by the sovereign authority which resides in the 
people, who have delegated its exercise partly to the city 
f New York, partly to the state of New York and partly 


America 
_ The situation as to the delegation of sovereign power 
y the people tc authorities on different levels is the 
me in all democratic countries. Just as in the United 
States, so in Great Britain, France, Switzerland and in the 
ther countries, the sovereign peoples have delegated parts 
of f their sovereignties to municipalities, boroughs, counties, 
departments, cantons and national state institutions. 
7 ~ But during the past three decades, we have learned that 
hese highest sovereign units created by the people—the 
ati on-states—are not strong enough, are not sovereign 
enough, to protect them against international war, against 
tack by a foreign power over which existing sovereignties 
have no control whatever. 
F “tt the state of New York enacted economic or social 


| . the Federal government of the United States of: 
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- legislation that reacted kacabally on econoinit and labor 
conditions in Coanecticut, and no higher sovereignt 
existed, such an act on the part of the sovereign stat e ¢ 
New York could not be prevented by the sovereign sta 
of Connecticut, except by war. x 

But a higher sovereignty—the Federal sovereignt y= 
exists, and under it the state of New York and the sta 
of Connecticut are equal. This higher sovereignty al ; 
protects the people against such danger. A 

The same dangers would exist in the relations ( 
counties in England, departments in France and cantor 
in Switzerland, without higher sovereign national authori t 

Democratic sovereignty of the people can be corre ct 
expressed and effectively instituted only if local affai 
are handled by local government, national affairs 6 
national government, and international, world affairs: b 
international, world government. 4 

Only if the people, in whom rests all sovereign powe 
delegate parts of their sovereignty to institutions create 
for and capable of dealing with specific problems, an 
through such separation of ' sovereignties, through 1 t 
organisation of independent institutions, deriving : 
authority from the sovereignty of the community, can ° 
have a social order in which men may live in peace ¥ 
each other, endowed with equal rights and equal ob ig 
tions before law. Only in a world order based on sui 
separation of sovereignties can individual fréedom be re 

Such separation of sovereignties, such gradation | 
governmental functions, has proved to be the only reé 
enduring instrument of democracy in any country. J 

It is irrelevant whether the delegation of sovereign 
proceeds from local government to national government, ss 
in the United States, or from national government to 06 
government, as in Great Britain. Whether the delegation t 
sovereignty develops historically one way or the oth . 


es, ‘not colts the fact that Aaa needs separation 
j -Sovereignties and separate institutions to deal with 
Tairs on different levels, adequately to express the 
Pecienty of the community. 
Existing anarchy in international relations, due to abso- 
€ national sovereignty, must be superseded by universal 
itutory law, enacted by a duly elected legislative body. 
ich universal law must take the place of the utterly 
lacious, ineffectual and precarious rule of unenforceable 
ty obligations entered into by sovereign nation-states 
disregarded by them whenever it suits their purpose. 
The conception of sovereignty is not an end but a 
aeans to an end. 
It is an instrument necessary to create law and order in 
he relations of men. Sovereignty finds expression in insti- 
ations, but in itself is not, and never can be, identical 
th any institution. 
[Institutions derive their sovereignty from where sove- 
nty resides. In ancient times, in religion, in absolute 
onarchies—from God. In democracies—from the people. 
If our inherited institutions, established in the past, are 
longer capable of maintaining law and order and pro- 
ng us, then their claims to sovereignty, their insistence 
sovereign power, jeopardises our very lives and 
erty, the well-being of society to which we belong, and 
he sovereignty of . . . “we, the people.” 
él Stitutions—churches, dynasties, municipalities, king- 

ms, mnation-states—can be recognised to exercise 
sovereign power and to incarnate sovereign rights only so 
long as they are able to solve concrete and tangible prob- 
lems, to fulfil the purposes for which they were created. 
To identify sovereign institutions with sovereignty itself, to 
assume that sovereign rights must eternally reside in any 
specific institution—today the nation-state—to believe that 
the nation-state is the expression of sovereignty, is pure 
fotalitarianism, the greatest foe of democracy, the greatest 
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political and social aay fanalnates ranking Ww 
making of graven images of God and their identification 
with God Himself in the Christian religion. “3 
The nation-states were originally instituted and receiv | 
their power from their peoples to carry out clearly « define ed 
tasks, i.e., to protect their citizens, to guarantee se ‘ity 
to their peoples, to maintain Jaw and order. The moment 
established institutions fail.to keep abreast of conditions 
in society and are unable to maintain peace, they beco = 
a source of great danger and must be reformed if vio 
social convulsions and wars are to be averted. 
Through such reform and transformation of obsolete a 
ineffective human institutions into more adequate 2 4 
more powerful institutions adapted to realities, nothing 
whatsoever is “sacrificed” or “surrendered.” Quite 
certainly not sovereignty. "4 
Such a reform does not require the abolition of nations 
and national boundaries. Within each nation-state, we bes 
have the state lines, county demarcations, city limits, 
boundaries of our home lots or of houses and apartments. 
Families have names of their own different from those « of 
other families. We like, protect and defend our ow! mn 
families more than other families. We love our homes, pay 
allegiance to our own communities, our countrysides, | : ur 
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provinces. za 
But sovereign power is not vested in these units which 
divide us. 2 


Sovereign power is vested in the state, which unites v i 
Those who talk of “surrendering” the sovereignty of 
the United States, of Great Britain, France or of ny 
other democratic country, simply do not understand | tT 
meaning of “sovereignty.” 3 
A democratic state cannot “surrender” sovsreigelaye 
the simple reason that it is not sovereign. Only a tota 
tarian or Fascist state is sovereign. A democratic s 
is sovereign only to the extent to which sovereign 
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ito it b F ieose in . whom, under the democratic 
sae is vested—the people. 3 

* = ° real source of sovereign power cannot be empha- 
sed too strongly and must never be lost sight of if we 
alc d understand the political problem we face. It is the 
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. -governments that make nations. 


The nation-states as they were set up in the eighteenth 
mtury, and as they are organised in the democracies to- — 


Y, are nothing but the instruments of the sovereign 
ople, created for the specific purpose of achieving 
rtain objectives. Should the people realise and come 
th © conclusion that in certain fields they would be better 
ected by delegating part of their sovereignty to bodies 
r than the nation-states, then nothing would be “sur- 


te fer protection of the lives and liberties of all peoples. 
Sovereignty would continue to reside in the people in 
c ordance with the original conception of cemocreci 
| t institutions would be created to give realistic and 
ctive expression to the democratic sovereignty of the 


ple in place of the inefficient and tyrannical institu- 
s of the nation-states. 


~ 7 


vi 3 Seen power to create law were abandoned to an 
a authority or a lawless power. 

; to transfer certain aspects of our sovereign rights 
om tical legislative, judiciary and executive bodies 
cally democratically elected and democratically con- 
led universal legislative, judiciary and executive bodies 
oO der to create, apply and execute law for the regula- 
4 of human Relationships in the international field—in 
field where such law has never existed—is not “sur- 
fer” but acquisition. If is an exchange of a phantom 
, the productvof unfulfilled and unfulfillable promises, 
F: 5 teal and tangible asset. 
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‘ e who create governments and not—as the Fascists - 2 
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ered.” Rather something would be created for the — 
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e people would “surrender” their sovereignty only if — : 


CHAPTER IX 
TREATY OR LAW 


I F at any time since the Tower of Babel utter confusion 
has reigned in this world, it is today—confusion created 
by discussion of the why and wherefore of the second 
World War and of the conditions and possibilities of peace. 
Thousands of books and articles have been published 
and speeches made about the all-important problem con- 
fronting us: how to establish a world order that will pre- 
vent another global war. 

All the planners of lasting peace believe that theirs 
is the magic formula; that they can make something work 
which never has worked; that after the failure of thou. 
sands of peace treaties they can draft one that will preven 
war. 

What caused these world wars? 

Again and again we must raise this question to se 
clearly the anatomy of peace, because only by accurat 
diagnosis can we find a cure and arrive at a healthie 
international life. 

As an explanation of the second World War, no reason 
able man can accept Hitler or Mussolini, or Fascism, 0 
totalitarianism, or Japanese militarism, or French cor 
ruption, or Bolshevism, or British appeasement, 0 
American isolationism. These and many other explana 
tions are easily accessible sand piles in which to bur 
our heads like ostriches; they are convenient self-justi 
fications for our delusion that we are the innocent victim 
of circumstances and of the malice and mischief of other: 
They tell nothing at all of the why and wherefore of th 
second World War. 

That war came because our social institutions an 
principles—as we inherited them and as we worship the 
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\day—are in “total contradiction to economic, technical 
hile Fpstentifi realities of the twentieth century in which 
Our democratic national constitutions, the result of slow 
ideological development, of a long and laborious upward 
struggle, with much shedding of blood, and revolutions 
~ not a few, were drawn up by our forbears who lived 
"under primitive, rural conditions. The laws and institu- 
Pt yns they created were determined by the conditions in 
~ which they iived. 

_ The institutions established and the standards set by 
_ our eighteenth-century forbears opened up a century of 
wnprecedented progress and prosperity. More can hardly 
_ be expected from human institutions. Conditions that 

“have arisen since the birth of this century, however, have 

made it impossible for those institutions to control and 
4 than nel the torrent of events, the force and scope of 
. w ich could not be foreseen at the time national institu- 
a ons were created. 
Our leading statesmen and political thinkers, puzzled 
y the events of the first half of the twentieth century and 
able tc understand the essence of peace, seek to escape 
esponsibility by taking refuge in such nebulous assertions 
as: “It is impossible to foresee what the situation will be 
a twenty years...” or “We cannot at this time prescribe 
ss of conduct for future behaviour... .” Consequently, 
they argue, let us seek a “temporary” ‘solution, a “pro- 
one isional” settlement for a “cooling-off period,” for a “tran- 
- tic onal” period, after which—‘we shall see... .”* 

Looking back five thousand years, it can bé seen that 
Every decade, every year, every day, has always been 
iransitional period.” Human history is nothing but an 
less chain of “transitions.” Transition is the only per- 
nt thing on this earth. In human affairs the tem- 
y is the perpetual. 
problem of peace is not to create a permanent 
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Status quo. It is to pass through these endless tae 
and transitions by methods other than violence. 

We have always been able to solve the problem of peace 
within sovereign groups of men. We have never been able 
to solve this very same problem of peace between sovereign 
groups of men, today between nations. The reason js 
obvious. 

Trying to solve international problems by diplomacy 
or foreign policy, through alliances or the balance of 
power, is like attempting to cure cancer with aspirin. 

We could not have a peaceful society in any country 
if it were based on the idea that the Jones or the Smith 
family should enter into an agreement with the Al 
Capone family or Jack the Ripper family, pledging peace- 
ful relationship among themselves. 

Peace in a society means that relations among the 
members of the society are regulated by law, that there 
is a democratically controlled machinery of lawmaking. 
of jurisdiction, and that to carry out these laws the com- 
munity has the right to use force, a right which is denied 
to the individual members of that community. 

Peace is order based on law. There is no other imagin. 
able definition. ~ f 

Any other conception of peace is sheer utopia. 

Each time a war is fought, it is followed by endless 
debate on the kind of peace treaty that will be made 
Hundreds of suggestions are advanced, but no mattet 
what kind of treaty is signed, the next war is inevitable 

Why? 

Because the content of a treaty is irrelevant—the treaty 
idea itself is at fault. 

We have had thousands and thousands of peace treatie: 
in the history of mankind. None of them has survivec 
for more than a few years. None of them could preven 
the next war, for the simple reason that human nature 
which cannot be changed, is such that conflicts are in 


(7 TREATY OX LAW it 
table as long as sovereign power resides in individual 
mbers or groups of members of society, and not in 
iety itself. ! 
Quite certainly peace is not a utopia. 

The only question is, what kind of peace? 


: tre reaty agreements, then peace is an impossibility and if 7 
s childish even to think of it. But if we conceive peace 
rrectly, as order based on law, then peace is a practical 


2 ation-states as it has been realised so often in the past 
among states, provinces, cities, principalities and other 
ur nits. 


wat depends on 4 very simple proposition. 4 

It depends upon whether we want to base international a 

 Felations on treaties or on law. 

pit the secofid World War is followed by merely atiother 

tr eaty or covenant, the next war may be taken for granted. _ 
t we have the foresight, and decide to make that funda- 

tal and revolutionary change in human history, to 

Ft introduce law into the regulation of international 

tions, then and not until then shall we approach an 

der which may be called “peace.” 

The reason for this is not difficult to understand. 

The essence of life is constant change, perpetual develop- 


atic conception. We Sie always tried to determine some 
ort of status quo, to seal it meticulously in a treaty, and 
. ) fasaRe = change in that status quo impossible except 


This is a grotesque misconception of peace. After having 
d it a few thousand times, it may be wise to remember 
that Francis Bacon said three centuries ago, that “it 
C ou id be an unsound fancy and seif- -contradictory to ex- 


pit we seek peace between x sovereign units, based on 


Be rocition that can be realised just as well between the _ 


F Whether we are to have peace or continually recurring - 


war? 
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pect that things which have never ey a0aee 
done except by means which have never yet been t 
Human society and human evolution, a pre | 
phenomenon par excellence, can never be mas 
static means. 
Treaties are essentially static instruments. 
Law is essentially a dynamic instrument. 
Wherever we have applied the method of law to 1 regu 
late human relationship, it has resulted in peace. _ 2 
Wherever we have applied treaties to regulate hu 
relationship, it has inevitably led to war. 
If we continue to refuse to recognise the essence of p D 
and believe that it is a negative state of affairs whe Cé 
“lasting,” which can be “kept” for a long time vithow 
changes, which can be “enforced” by any means, thea 
problem of peace will be solved only after we solve t 
much easier problems of the quadrature of the ire cle 
perpetual motion and how many angels cfm sit on | 
head of a pin. coe. Fe 
But if we realise that peace is not a status quo, he 4 
can never be a negative or a static conception, but tha 
it is a method, a method of dealing with human ¢ fairs 
a method of adapting institutions to the uninte ber 
flow of change created by the permanent, inexo ra 
dynamism of life, then the problem of peace is le a 
definable and perfectly solvable. Indeed, it has been solve 
many times in many fields. ae 
Policy, diplomacy, treaties, are Static, nation-cen tric 
conceptions. The only way to control and canalise dyna Pe *; 
social realities is the proved flexible method of law. 
recognition of the distinction between the two methods o 
regulating human relations is of utmost importance — 
determining the direction we wish to take. va 
The method of treaties and the method of law are 
qualitatively different and can never converge. We car 
never _iitive at a legal order by means of treaties. if 
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yal is a society based on law, then it is imperative to 
; The confusion existing in this field is alarming. Many 
government officials and political: writers, in ai scussing. 
national sovereignty, argue that every time a nation signs 
a treaty with another nation and under takes certain 
obligations, it surrenders parts | of its sovereignty. This is 
on absolute fallacy. The signing of treaties by national | 
governments, far from limiting or restricting their sove- 
reignty, is the very criterion of national sovereignty. 
A strange paradox lies embedded in the dogmatic 
inds of our statesmen and political thinkers. It is the _ 
aditional belief, inherited from the past and entirely 
dominating their outlook and actions, that there are two 
' different ways of maintaining peace between men. 

_ The one-—universally recognised and applied within 
nat ional, sovereign units, is—Law, Order, Government. 
The other, so far used between sovereign national units, 
| Policy, Diplomacy, Treaties. 

This is a menta! aberration, an utterly warped picture 
of the problem. : 

F _ Peace can never be achieved by two such totally con- 
: Bcadictory methods for the simple reason that peace is 
2 scaly identical with one of those two methods. 
_ Peace is law. It is order. It is government. 
_ “Policy” and “diplomacy” not only may lead to war, 
t it cannot fail to do so because they are actually identical 
with war. 
The use of force—the act of compulsion and killing— 
is irrelevant in defining peace and war. It cannot be the 
riterion of one or the other because force is inherent in 
both states of society. The application of force by a govern- 
sent within an established social order does not create 
Bar. It strengthens and supports the established legal 
or der, therefore strengthens and supports peace. On the 
other hand, force used as an instrument of policy and 
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nations on the basis of pledges, promises and treaty 
obligations. We have seen that this did not work. It is 
not surprising that such a structure always broke down. 
The extraordinary thing is that it worked between re- 
current wars even for the briefest space, | 

The old system crumbled because a peaceful collabor- 
ation of independent sovereign nations based on mutual 
treaty obligations is an impossibility—like some acrobatic 
feat no trapeze artist could perform. 

The independence of a nation, just like that of an in- 
dividual, does not rest solely on its freedom of action, but 
equally on the degree to which the freedom of action of 
other nations may infringe upon its own independence. 
Independence of nations, therefore, does not mean that 
each nation should be free to choose the form of govern- 
ment it wishes; it means that relations between nations 
must be regulated by law. 

Our task is not to devise a status quo—no matter how 
just—but to proclaim fundamental principles, and on their 
basis to set in motion machinery for the creation of law. 

If world society is again based on treaties, then no 
change in the established status quo is possible without 
war. 

Only if we base international relations on law—just 
as we base on law. the relations of individuals and groups 
within organised society—can we hope that the constant 
and inevitable evolution essential to life will be brought 
~ about by peaceful methods within that legal order. 

The dogma of “national sovereignty,” which is sup- 
posed to overawe us, has no relevance in this connection. 
In either case—whether we stay on a treaty basis or set 
up a legal order—sovereignty is vested in the people. The 
difference is that in the treaty system sovereignty of the 
people is not exercised in sufficiently effective form be- 
cause each sovereign nation-state has power over a limited 
area only, without any possibility of control over other 
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. nations se changes in the existing status 
sas in a world based on law, changes in inter-. 


without violence—by legally instituted procedure. = 
i Any peer the best or the worst—will bring another — 
rat. History offers hundreds of instances to bear out this 
ion and not a single exception to disprove it. 
We cannot prevent crime. For thousands of years we 
have tried to do so in our social life and we still have 
SSaiscleites and thieves and kidnappers. But what we have 
been able to achieve is to define quite clearly what we 
mean by crime, to establish a certain system of laws 
> coercive force; to establish independent courts to — 
apply these laws and to establish police, prisons and puni-— 
‘© measures to give effect to the decisions of courts of © 


: a is the only thing we can realistically hope to achieve 
nibs international life. But this we can achieve if we 
sree upon the proper diagnosis of this world crisis and 


K g the peace within a nation—in other words, order 
Sial es law. 


relations could for the first time be carried out . 


f we realise that when we talk about international peace _ 
fenonp exactly the same thing as when we talk about — 


CHAPTER X 


SUPER-STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


IN our modern industrial world, nation-states are not-only 
the greatest obstacle to world peace. More and more they 
are the destroyers of the most cherished individual liber- 
ties in a democracy. 


1. That in all stages of history, social units of. equal 
sovercignty in contact inescapably get into conflict and 
war. 

2. That a phase of human history eae by a series of 
clashes between a particular type of equal sovereign units 
comes to a close when sovereign power is transferred from 
the conflicting groups to a higher unit. 

3. That a transitory period of relative peace follows each 
such transfer of sovereignty. 

4. That a new cycle of wars begins as soon as the new 


units of equal sovereignty come into contact with each 
other. F 

These cycles of peace and war in human society, through: 
_ transfers of sovereignty from existing, conflicting social, 
units to higher units, run parallel with the developmen} 
of individual human freedom. 

Whenever, through human effort—evolution or revo- 
Jution—individual freedom in varying degrees was 
achieved and granted within existing social units, these 
liberties flourished only until the social units in which they 
were established came into contact with-other units of 
equal sovereignty. Once such contacts became effective 
they inevitably resulted in friction and conflict between 
the units, and they inevitably led to the limitation, re- 
striction and, finally, to the destruction of individual free- 
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wer of the social unit as a whole. 
; _ This development can be observed in the hisiory of 
primitive tribes, of the Greek and Renaissance city-states, 


E hips and of modern nation-states. 

_ The present trend toward ‘strengthening central govern- 
ment power to the detriment of individual liberty within 
the modern nation-states is a trend identical with this 
evolution during many phases of history in all parts of 
the world. It is a permanent phenomenon in human devel- 
opment. Contacts between social units create competition, 
arouse jealousies, foster conflicts and lead to violent 
‘clashes which, in turn, react by creating a tendency to- 
_wards centralised power and crushing individual liberty 
im every sovereign unit within this sphere of contact. 

- In this era so prodigiously prolific of secret weapons 
and political slogans, another concept has been launched 


the object of passionate debate. This term is: super- 
state. It sounds terrifying. All men of healthy instincts 
j € supposed to react in unison: We will have none of it! 
_ Any attempt to establish a legal order beyond the 
soundaries of the present nation-states is to be discredited 
and defeated by the rhetorical question: “Do you want 
we live in a super-state?” 
_ What is a super-state? Is a super-state a state of vast 
_ dimensions? Or is it a state with an over-large population? 
Or i is it a too-powerful state? 
_ Since the beginning of thought, writings about the 


_ nature and the problems of the state in human society 
would fill whole libraries. In this century-old search for 
the truth about the state, two conceptions have crystallised. 
- One is the theory that the state is an end in itself, the 
_ Purpose of society, the ultimate goal. Individuals have 


to obey the dictates of the state, submit to the state’s 
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in the interest of the presumed security and the eS 


of mighty empires, of world religions, of great economic | 


_by the enemies of progress, a concept destined to become 
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gules and laws, with no sight ot + participallaae in their 

creation. Without the state the individual ant even 
exist. This conception of the state found nen gs A in 
autocratic kingdoms and empires throughout histo 
Since the destruction of most of the absolute vid ie 
it has returned in our age in the form of Fascism, N 
the dictatorship of a single party or military caste. 

The other conception of the state—the democratic cor 
ception—sees the ultimate goal in the individual. Accord. 
ing to the democratic theory of the state, the individual 
has certain inalienable rights, sovereignty resides in the 
community, and the state is created by the people wh« 
delegate their sovereignty to state institutions for the pur- 
pose of protecting them—their lives, their liberties, thei 
properties—and for’ maintaining law and order withit 
the community. a 

Our ideal is the democratic state. The state we w t 
to live in is one which can guarantee us maximum in- 
dividual liberty, maximum freedom of religion, speech, 
press and assembly, maximum freedom of communica- 
‘tion, enjoyment of scientific progress and material wealth. 
We want the state to restrict and control these individual 
freedoms only to the extent to which innumerable free 
individual actions interfere with each other and make 
necessary regulation of the interdependence of individuals 
within a society—a legal order. Throughout the whole 
nineteenth century, such has been the development of the 
great democratic nations toward greater wealth and mo ‘ 
individual freedom. : 

But this development reached its zenith at the begi 
ning of the twentieth century, when industrial progres 
began to overflow and undermine the structure of 
eighteenth-century nation-state. In order to reinforce 
structure, in every one of the nation-state units, 3 
measures had to be taken on a scale that could only 
undertaken by governments. A development started w 
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| the greater part of the world, led to the complete des- 
truction of all individual liberty. 
In some countries, like Germany, Italy and Spain, this 
change was undertaken openly and purposely by sup- 
_ pressing individual liberty, and by proclaiming the prin- 
eiple that salvation lies in the all-powerful totalitarian 
' nation-state endowed with the right to dispose of the 
very lives of its citizens. 

In other countries, like the United States, Great Britain, 
ance, the development has been slow, gradual and > 
gainst.our will. We have continued to uphold democratic 
leology, but little by little we have given up more and 
re of our individual liberty to strengthen our respec- 
nation-states. It is immaterial which parties were in 
er and were instrumental in bringing about these 
inges. Right and Left, conservative, liberal, socialist, 
italist and Communist forces evolved in the same 
ection. It is wide of the mark to blame any govern- 
nt or any political party for the growing centralisation 
if state administration. The trend is irresistible. Any other 
“governments or parties in power would have been forced 
' to take the same measures in their struggle against in- 
' volvement in foreign wars with other nation-states and 
a their fight against violent social conflicts at home. 
Under the double threat of imminent and inescapable 
yar, as pressure from outside, and growing social con- 
$, economic crises and unemployment, as ‘pressure 
from inside, it was and is imperative for each nation to 
‘strengthen its state by instituting or expanding military 
ervice, by accepting higher and higher taxation, by ad- 
nitting more and more interference of the state in the 
veryday life of the individual. 

_ This trend seems the logical result of the present con- 
flict between the body politic and the body economic in 
“our nation-states. In a world which industry and science 
“have transformed into a single huge entity, our political 
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 jdeologies and superstitions are ‘pinta 
»' movement. Fo 

Violent conflicts between nations are the inevit a 3 
consequence of an ineffective and inadequate organi ee 
of relations between the nations, and we shall never t 
able to escape another and another world war so = 
as we do not recognise the clementary oe 
-.mechanies of any society. 

It is a strange paradox that at any suggestion of a v 
wide Jegal order which could guarantee mankind 
dom from war for many generations to come, and ¢ 
sequently individual liberty, all the worshippers of 1 
present nation-states sneer: “Super-state!” B : 

The reality is that the present nation-state has becom 
a super-state. ; 

It is this nation-state which today is making serfs ¢ 
its citizens. It is this state which, to protect its particular 
vested interests, takes away the earnings of the mt: e 
and wastes them on munitions in the constant feat ol 
being attacked and destroyed by some other nation-sta €. 
It is this state which, by forcing passports and visas es on 
us, does not allow us to move freely. It is this state, whe 
ever it exists, which by keeping prices high through arti 
ficial regulations and tariffs, believing that very 
must be economically self-supporting, does not per = 
its citizens to enjoy the fruits of modern science 
technology. It is this state which interferes more and mo are 
with our everyday life and tends to Prescribe vei 
‘minute of our existence. 

3 This is the “super-state “a 
It is not a future nightmare or a proposal we can f a 

accept or reject. We are living within it, in the mi 

of the twentieth century. We are entirely within its o 
whether in America, in England, in Russia or Argen 

- in Portugal or Turkey. * 

And we shall become more and more subject to 
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|-pows ful s open aaa if our supreme goal is to main- 
— tal te Saition-ctate structure of the world. Under the 
- constant threat of foreign war and under the boiling pres- . 
- sure of economic problems, insolvable on a national basis, 


other, to the nation-state because in final analysis our 
_tribalism, our “in-group drive,” our nationalism, is stronger 
than “our love of freedom or our economic self-interest. 
At the present stage of industrialism, the nation-states 
— maintain themselves in one way alone: by becoming 
er-states. 
The super-state which we all dread and abhor cannot: 
e qualified by the territory over which it extends or by 
? he number of citizens over which it has authority. The 
t cri erion of a super-state can be only the degree to which — 
interferes with individual liberties, the degree of col- 
_ lective control it imposes on its citizens. 


er was twenty-five times larger. Tiny Latvia, under 
a =f Geiatotship of Ulmanis, was much more a “super- 
state” than the Commonwealth of Australia, covering a 
_ whole continent. | 
_ We cannot have democracy in a world of interdepenee 
e , sovereign nation-states, because democracy means 
s sovereignty of the people. The nation-state structure 
“srangultes and exterminates the sovereignty of the 
epee , that sovereignty which, instead of being vested 


seven} separate sets of sovereign nation-state institutions. 
oy such a system, the sovereignty of each group tends 
Eto cancel out the sovereignty of the others, as no institu- 
tion of any one group can ever be “sovereign enough to 
protect its people against the infringements and dangers 
emanating from the fifty-nine or sixty-nine different sets 
of institutions in the other sovereign groups. 
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: omg are forced to relinquish our liberties, one after the 
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| con of Mussolini in 1925 was much more a “super- 
Bate te °” than the United States of Coolidge, although the 


aaiations of the community, is vested in sixty or 
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Absolute national sovereignty, as incarnated in our 
national governments, could operate satisfactorily only 
in a condition of complete isolation. Once a situation — 
exists. in which several sovereign nation-states are im 
contact with each other, their inevitably growing 
interdependence, their ever-closer relations completely 
modify the picture. In a world of sixty or seventy 
sovereign nation-states, the real sovereign power of a 
nation to determine—independently of influences radia- 
ting from other sovereign nation-states—its own course 
and its own actions is reduced to a minimum. The ten- 
dency within such an interdependent system is to reduce 
to zero, to cancel completely and to annul any real soye- 
reignty or self-determination of the conflicting national units. — 

At the present stage of industrial development, there 
can be no freedom under the system of sovereign nation- 
states. This system is in conflict with fundamental demo- 
cratic principles and jeopardises all our cherished indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

As the sovereign nation-states cannot prevent war, and 
as war is becoming an indescribable calamity of ever- 
longer duration, we are periodically called upon to sacri- 
fice everything for sheer survival. | ’ 

We cannot say that our individual freedom is guaran- 
teed if every twenty years all our fanfilies are torn apart 
and we are forced to go forth to kill or be killed. 

We cannot say that our welfare and economic freedom 
are guaranteed when every twenty years we have to stop” 
production of consumer goods and waste all our energies 
and resources in the manufacture of the tools of war. 

We cannot say that we have freedom of speech and the 
press wnen every twenty years conditions force ecensor- 
ship upon us. . 

We cannot say that private property is guaranteed if 
every twenty years gigantic public debts and inflation | 
destroy our savings. 


rs ae ; ‘ictions ead crien acain of individual liberty — 


‘s Of - course, co: are emergency measures. But as the 

nati on-state structure, far from being able to prevent war, 
- the only and ultimate cause of the recurrent inter- 
na tional wars, and as the aftermath of each of these in- 
tel tational wars is simultaneously the prelude to the 


per cent. of our lives is spent in times of “emergency.” 


“normal” and not the “abnormal.” 

_ Itwe want to stick to the obsolete conception of nation- 
‘es, which cannot prevent wars, we shall have to pay — 
ot worshipping this false goddess with the sacrifice of all 


calls , the sovereign nation-states were created. 


eration cause such major catastrophes, are so horribly 
“ y in human life and material wealth that before all 
“we must solve this central problem and establish — 
Seon from fear. It is a foregone conclusion that unless 


. — ‘ea 


eedom of action, individual aspirations, become a 
ockery. 

_ It is all the more important to recognise the primordial 
necessity of a universal, political and legal order because 
there is not the slightest possibility that we can solve any 
c a of our economic or social problems in a world divided 
into scores of hermetically sealed national compartments. 


are so evident and so compelling that whatever happens 
no one country immediately and directly affects the in- 
1 life of all the other countries. 


. 2 emergency semeeares, necessitated A the exigencies of 3 


| agahepmagentgl and interdependence of the nations : 


- sovereignty will argue ‘that all 


s 


next violent clash between the nations, eaghty or ninety : 


= 
fe 


un der existing conditions, periods of emergency are the © 


c 


1 individual liberties, for the protection of which, ironi- — 


~ World wars such as have been twice inflicted on hig g E 


we e this we cannot have and sHall not have any of the ; 
othe freedoms. Within a nation-state, as within a cage, — 
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It is pathetic to watch the great labouring masses: of © 
common men aspire to better conditions, higher wages, 
better education, more leisure, better housing, more 
medical care and social security, while they struggle 
under the most appalling conditions. There can be no~ 
question that these are the real- problems of the over- 
whelming majority of men and women and it is perfectly 
comprehensible that the ambitions and desires of hundreds 
of millions are focused on these issues. 

Yet, the very fact that these problems are everywhere 
regarded as national matters, problems which can be 
solved by national governments through national institu-. 
tions, makes these aspirations unattainable dreams. In 
themselves, they are within the reach of reality. Scientific 
and technological progress have brought them to our very — 
door. For a fraction of the time, money, thought and 
labour wasted on international wars, social and economic 
conditions could be transformed beyond recognition. But 
under the certain threat of recurrent wars, all these social 
aspirations of the people are being indefinitely postponed. 
Even if in one country or another legislation to this effect 
is enacted, it will be crushed and buried by the next 
global war, like mountain huts by an avalanche. 3 

Full employment within the compartmented political 
Structure of sovereign nation-states is either a myth or 
Fascism. Economic life can develop on a scale to provide 
work and goods for all only within a world order in which” 
the permanent threat of war between sovergign nation-— 
States is eliminated, and the incentive to strengthen the 
nation-states provided by the constant fear of being at-— 
tacked and destroyed is replaced by the security that a 
legal order alone creates. . 

Social and economic problems are essentially problems 
of a Copernican world, insolvable with nation-centric, — 
Ptolemaic means. 

National leaders seriously declare in one breath that we - 


$4 


must maintain untrammelled national sovereignty, but 
“that we must have free trade between the nations. 
‘ Free trade without free migration is an economic 
absurdity, a mathematical impossibility. 


i But the nation-states, like feudal knights, are chai Se 


their subjects to the soil of their homeland, refusing them 


3 human liberty is identical with the absolute rule of the 
‘feudal landowners over their serfs. The system of pass- 
ports, visas, exit permits, immigration quotas, is incom- 
patible with free economic exchange. 

_ Were it possible to assign to nations the economic roles 
they must play, like casting a theatrical production, the 
problem of international trade would be simple. If Spain 
could be persuaded to: concentrate on growing oranges, 
_ Brazil on producing coffee, the Argentine on raising beef, 
France on manufacturing luxuries, Great Britain on 
‘weaving textiles and the United States on making auto- 
mobiles, it would be relatively easy to persuade people of 


* products between the nation-states. 

But the economic roles thus allotted to the nations are 
fot equally important or equally profitable from a 
oe - political point of view, and therefore each national unit 
~ naturally tends to produce everything possible at home. 
- There is not the slightest chance that the United States will 
¥ ever stop producing grain and meat so that Canada and 
_ the Argentine may freely export their grain and meat pro- 
ducts to the United States. Nor will Great Britain and 
_ France ever agree to stop building ships and motor-cars so 
that United States shipyards and industrial plants may 

freely sell their products all over the world. 
Once a certain number of closed national units are in 


_ every commodity, and once each sovereign nation is 


the advantages of a free and unhampered exchange of 


os 
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that most elementary of freedoms, the freedom of move- — : 
ment. The interference of the nation-states in this field* of — 


istence, each producing a certain amount of almost | 


> ee 


+ 
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under less favourable conditions, to sell their agrict 


_ on the labour market, lower wages and unemployment is 


dominated by the idea of Fstreapihoiall 4 Catia ee 0 
mic machinery, freedom of exchange between these ur 
becomes impossible without the stronger producer nation 
dominating the weaker. Free trade between such divide 1 
national economies would inevitably cause shutdowns in a 
great number of industries in many of the countries at 
would make it impossible for several countries, working 


products. 

Such a calamity—brought about by the sudden abolition 
of tariff walls between the sovereign nation-states—cot 
be remedied only if the masses, as they became unem.- 
ployed in certain parts of the world, were free to m igra e 
to those places where the freedom of competition resulting 
from the abolition of tariffs would create prosperity and 
new opportunities for employment and investment in 
specific fields. as 

If the nations maintained the existing restrictions — | 
migration, abolition of protective tariffs would bring 0 
conditions in many nations which no sovereign na On: 
state could or indeed ever would accept and sanction, 


The ee errusian superstition regarding immig 


immigration. 3 
The fallacy that immigration above all creates pressure 


so deep-rooted; the failure of the still underpopulated 
new countries to realise that, on the contrary, wealth 
created by man is so striking, that freedom of mie1 i0 
between sovereign nation-states is politically unrealisable 
Without it, freedom of trade between sovereign natio - 
States is unimaginable. cm 

Free trade cannot function between sovereign units, m! 
have free trade between larger territories, we must. fi 
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minate the obstacle of political frontiers dividing the 
DIeS. 
_ Another conditio sine qua non of a free world economy 
which alone can produce under present-day conditions 
enough wealth to secure economic freedom—is a stable 
‘eurrency. It is a truism that a well-functioning, highly 
ationalised and integrated economy requires a stable 
sndard of exchange. But this elementary problem has 
ver been satisfactorily solved and can never be solved a 
thin the political nation-state framework. : 
Without a stable and generally accepted standard, no 
tional economy could have developed as it actually did. 
And no further progress in international economy is think- 
Je without a universally accepted, stable standard of _ 
change. ./ : 3 
Every few years, the entire system of international trade 
s out of gear because of some difficulty in the pecu- 
rly constructed world monetary system. Currency is a 
alously guarded attribute -of national sovereignty and 
ch nation-state insists upon having its own national cur- 
ncy and determining its yalue as it pleases, by internal,* 
tional, sovereign decision. 
So it is a terrible and constantly recurring problem how 
“stabilise” the exchange rates between.the United States 
ad France, between England and Spain, between each 
id any of the national sovereign economic units. 
But it is no problem at all to keep the currency in per- 
anent relationship between Michigan and South Carolina, 
stween Cornwall and Oxfordshire. The reason is very © 
mple. One single currency is in circulation. 
Economists and statesmen say that such a solution 
Id never be applied between nations because their hving 
andards are not on the same level and rich couniries 
‘ould suffer from any monetary union. This economic 


al 


—. 


commonplace hardly siands examination. The difference in 
vealth between nations is no greater than the difference 


the Breton fishermen and the Parisians in Frangel or be- 
tween rich and poor regions to be found inside any nation. 

The fact is that, just as unified national currency was 
necessary to facilitate the development of national econo- 
mies up to their present level, so a unified world currency 
is the indispensable condition for further development ge 
world economy from the present stage on. 

“International monetary agreements,” “stabilisation 
funds,” “international banks,” “international clearing 
houses,” “international barter arrangements” can never 
create stability of exchange rates. If we maintain scores of 
different national currencies, each an instrument of 
sovereign national policy, no amount of banking acrobatics 
can ever keep them balanced, as each sovereign nation will 
at all times regard its own national economic interests as 
more important than the necessity of international 
monetary stability. 

The complicated machinery of world economy, worlds 
wide production, world-wide use of raw materials, distri- 
bution on the world markets, demands a stable standard 
of exchange that only a single world currency can pro- 
vide. As long as_it is the sovereign attribute of sixty or 
seventy social units to cheat each other by selling a hundred 
yards of cloth in exchange for fifty pairs of shoes and 
then, by a national sovereign decision, to reduce the length 
of the yard from three feet to two feet, there is no hope 
for freedom in world economic exchange. 

No matter how it hurts our most cherished dogmas, we 
have to realise that in our industrialised world, the greatest 
threat to individual liberty is the ever-growing power of 
the national super-state. _~ | 

As a direct result @f national sovereignty, we are living 
today in the worst kind of dependency and slavery. 

The rights of the individual and human liberty, won at 


| th Be iieenih oe Se aovely’ 
sf personal absolutism, are more or less 
in. The are on the way to being completely lost to 
tyre the nation-state. 
fe fight for liberty—if it is liberty we want—will have == 
i fought anew, from the very beginning. But this time a 
il be infinitely harder than it was two centuries ago. 
- we have to destroy, not men and families, but tre- 

di sdously strong. mechanised, sacrosanct, totalitarian — . 


who will fight for the lost freedom of man wile 7 
secuted by the nation-states more ruthlessly and — a 
than were our forefathers by the absolute — 


PART THREE 
eakeree: i 


FALLACY OF 
INTERNATIONALISM 


NONE of the dominant conceptions of political thought 
is more abused, more discredited, more prostituted, than 
“internationalism.” 

Internationalism is such a useless word. It is disliked 
by the great majority of peoples and compromised by its 
association with the Catholic Church, socialism, hig busi- 
ness, Communism, Jewry, cartels, Freemasonry, Fascism, 
pacifism, armament industry and other movements and 
organisations opposed one and all by the majority of the 
human race. Also it is an utterly misleading term. 

It may prove a blessing that internationalism has been 
compromised in so many aspects. From its inception, inter- 
nationalism has been an entirely erroneous notion. It has 
retarded political and social progress by half a century. 

Rather early in the industrial age, peopie of various 
classes and professions within the various nation-states 
began to feel restrained and hindered by their national 
barriers. Efforts were made to try to overcome these 
barriers, by establishing contacts and working out common 
programmes, common movements, common organisations 
between groups with similar interests in different countries. 
For a certain time these organisations no doubt 
strengthened the position and influence of those who took 
part in them. But far fron: overcoming the difficulties which 
induced their creation, such international organisations 
stabilised and perpetuated the conditions responsible for 
the difficulties. | 

Internationalism means exactly what it says. It ex- 
presses: Inter-Nationalism. 

It does not and never has opposed nationalism and ths 
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ate particular symptoms of our sick world without 
ating the disease itself. Paradox it may be—but nothing 
s added more to the strength of national institutions, 


a The founders of modern socialism assumed that the 
rking classes—truthlessly exploited, as they believed, by 
@ capitalist states—could feel no loyalty toward their 

ticular nations. The interests of the labouring masses in 
sry country were thought to lie in opposing and com- 


rganised on an international basis, in the belief that the 
alty and allegiance of the workers would be the exclu- 
ve appanage of the internationally organised Socialist 


Bu neither the First nor the Second nor the Third Inter- 
ational saw that allegiance and loyalty to a nation-state 
has little, if anything, to do with the economic and social 
: sit ion of the individuals in that state. They made no 
: 4 empt to weaken or destroy the nation-state as such. 
heir aim was to overthrow the capitalist class and transfer — 
O litical power to the proletariat within each nation-state. 
y thought that such independent, heterogeneous 
jonal revolutions taking place in many countries through — 
o-ordinatod action, either simultaneously or following 
erage would solve the social problem, abolish war 
tween nations, create world peace. 

t was soon obvious that these “international” working- 
3s organisations changed nothing in the world-wide trend 
ard nationalism. All working organs of the Inter- 
a SD ionals were composed of “delegates” from all the 
ar rious nations, from socialist parties whose task was to 
lefend the interests of their own national groups and 
m .) ng whom serious differences of opinion existed at all 
mes. The moment organised socialist workers in the 
v = s countries had to choose between loyalty to their 


fete of os Mation-ieaie i structure. It merely tries to 


ing has fanned nationalism more than internationalism. 


iting capitalist states. Consequently, the proletariat was 
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- comrades in the internationally organised class warfare 
within nations, and loyalty to their compatriots in the 
nationally organised warfare between nations, they in- 
variably chose the latter. Never in any country did 
organised labour withdraw its support from the nation- 
State in waging war against another nation-state, even 
though the latter had a labouring class with the same 
resentments, the same ideals and the same aims as its own. 
Through a fundamental contradiction in its programme, 
modern socialism is particularly to blame for strengthen- 
ing nationalism and for the inevitable consequence: inter- 
national war. The contradiction lies in the discrepancy 
between the socialist political ideal of internationalism and 
the socialist economic ideal of nationalism of the 
means of production. ’ 
It is difficult to understand how, during an entire century, 
and particularly in the face of the events of the first part 
of the twentieth century, not one of the socialist or Com- 
munist leaders called the attention of his followers to the 
fact that ndlionalisation of the land and of industries 
cannot be reconciled with the political ideal they call 
“internationalism.” 
The greater the extent of nationalisation, the more 
power is vested in the nation-state, the more impregnable 
becomes nationalism. The stronger the nation-states, the 
more inevitable and the more imminent is the danger of 
conflict between them. The coexistence of three score and 
ten odd sovereign nation-states with all economic power 
in the hands of each nation-state is unthinkable without 
frequent and violent conflicts. Wars between nations—or 
the threat of such wars—lead to restrictions of individual 
rights, to longer working hours, lower living standards, 
freezing of wages, outlawing of strikes, reduction of con- 
sumption, conscription, regimentation—in short, to every- 
thing labour is supposed to be fighting. 
The socialist and Communist parties must realise that 


ae 


- PALLACY OF INTERNATIONALISM iS7 
ugh their programme of “nationalisation” they have 
2 more to strengthen and buttress the modern totali- 
rian nation-states than have the aristocracy or any feudal 
or capitalist ruling class. This tragedy is the result of act- 
ing emotionally on first impulses, without thinking the 
problem through. The workers of the world must realise 
at through their misconception and through their self- 
luding ideal of internationalism, they are preventing the 
‘realisation of their ideals of peace and betterment of 
‘economic and social conditions. 3 
By advocating nationalisation, the socialists originally 
id in mind, of course, collectivisation, the transfer of 
ain property rights from individuals to the community. 
uring the first half of the nineteenth century, the con- 
spt of the nation was almost identical with the ideal of 
© community, and the confusion of the two at that time 
understandable. But at the present stage of industrial 
evelopment, in the middle of the twentieth century, . 
thing is more remote from the ideal of the community 
2 the nations. They have shrunk into tightly sealed com- 
ments obstructing any community expression. From 
point of view of the community, national and private 
ests differ scarcely at all. Both are particular interests. 
Nationalisation” today no longer means collectivism 
its opposite. Human collectivity, at the present stage 
evolution, is without institutions and consequently 
ithout reality. 

‘If socialists and Communists believe that tools and 
eans of production, or indeed anything, should belong to 
the community, they must first give reality to the ideal of 
community before the transfer of any kind of authority to 
that community can have meaning. Confusing the nation- 
ate with the community is a most dangerous error, as 
today nation-states are the mortal enemies of the ideal 
- of human community, far more than any landowner, indus- 
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st or private corporation. 


_ The same fijechapention’ ‘prevails among socialists as t¢ 
economic planning. They believe that the present 
conditions of production guided exclusively by the | 
motive can be remedied by economic planning. They would 
have production guided not by motives of immediate 
profit, but by the long-range meeds of the presse. 
masses. 

That for smoother and more efficient functioning the 
economic process in its present stage needs a certain 
amount of guidance and directives emanating from authori- 
ties higher than the individual manufacturers, can no 
longer be disputed if we understand the laws regulating 
all social activities, including economic activity. But 
realisation of this necessity is an altogether different 
from the assertion that national governments sh 
control such economic planning. we 

In theory, it is conceivable that the economic life of 
each nation might be controiled and planned as minutely 
as possible by government authorities. But if such plan- 
ning is regarded as a national problem; if all plans and 
regulations are undertaken by national governments, 
applicable only to their own national populations; and if 
there are seventy-odd independent systems of p 
devised by the sovereign nation-states in their own partic - 
lar interest, the result can only be confusion, clash of 
interests, conflict, war—the exact opposite of planning. 

In the middle of the twentieth century, we see that coin 
trial workers, organised in socialist and Communist parties, 
_ are the most intransigent nationalists, the staunchest sup- 
porters of their respective nation-states. Without ev 
mentioning Soviet Russia, where identification of the 
Communist party with the Soviet state explains to some 
extent the nationalist fervour of Soviet labour, 
organised industrial workers in the United States, 
Britain, France and other democratic countries — 
forces demanding higher and higher tariff barriers; restric- 
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‘ not prevention of immigration; racial discrimination 
J a series of measures that are clearly reactionary, in 
ich they go hand in hand with their national govern- 
ents. In any relationship between national units, they _ 
otally disregard the interests of their fellow workers living 
n other nation-states. — 
- [Iniernationalism among the capitalist forces was exactly 
imilar in its development. 
Industrialists, bankers, traders, also began to feel 
mpered by the barriers of nation-states and began to 
m organisations reaching beyond national boundaries. 
and large, they succeeded in arriving at agreements 
‘ich excluded competition in their respective domestic 
markets, in fixing minimum prices and in regulating com- 
etition on the world market. 
Most of these measures were naturally detrimental to 
consumers the world over. But their greatest drawback 
‘was that they failed to solve satisfactorily or for any 
ngth of time the problems they were supposed to solve. 
ar from leading to a reconciliation of divergent national 
‘erests, such international financial and cartel agreements. 
rved only to intensify nationalism among industrialists 
d bankers, all anxious to strengthen their own positions 
national units, against other national units. 
| The national contingents of these international producing | 
and financing corporate bodies became completely identi- 
- fied with the interests of their nation-state and in every 
country governments were backing them by economic 
' policies designed to strengthen the national representatives 
_ in these international economic organisations. The direct 
results of these attempts to internationalise big business 
‘led to an acceleration of economic nationalism, higher 
tariffs, irrational subsidies, currency manipulations, and 
1 the other devices of government control repugnant to 
the principles of free enterprise. 
All these attempts by private interests and political 
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forces to overcome the obstacles arising from the ri 
framework_of the nation-states were utterly futile. 
After the ravages of the first World War, the representa- 
tives of the nation-states, the national governments them- 
selves, felt that something had to be done to a e 
constantly widening abyss between nations, and to p evel ; 
a repetition of such devastating wars between them. = 
From this necessity, the Covenant of the Lengel of 
Nations was born, drafted mainly by Woodrow W son, 
Colonel House, Lord Cecil and Léon Bourgeois. Accord- 
ing to the Covenant, peace was supposed to be main te = 
through regular meetings and discussions of representatives 
of sovereign nation-states having equal ss in 
Assembly of all nations and in a Council, compri 
_ representatives of the great powers, as permanent memb b ers, 
and a limited number of smaller powers elected as tem: 
porary members by the Assembly. No decision was poss ‘bk | 
over the veto of any nation. Unanimity was necessa ) 
apply any effective measure. Any national govern 
could withdraw from the League the moment it sim ot 
like the atmosphere. zs 
The spirit of the Covenant was as irreproachable as t 
bylaws of an exclusive London club, opén to gen me 
only. But it was somewhat remote from reality. The 
League had some success in non-political fields. It é 
excellent research work, and even settled minor polit 
clashes between small nations. But never in its “al 
history was the League able to settle a conflict in W 
one of the major powers was involved. After a few s 
years, the construction began to totter and crack. : 
Japan, Germany and Italy withdrew, it was SDH ha 
the political value of the League of Nations, its ability te 
maintain peace between the nations, was equal to zerc 
It is useless to argue what would have happened if 
If the United States had joined the League. ...1£G 
Britain and the U.S.A. had sent their navies into Jape 
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ge 1 ee pee If Franee, Eneland a Be other Euro- 
san Same had marched! into Germany when Hitler 
epudiated the Locarno Pact and occupied the Rhine- - 
nd. _If Britain and France had closed the Suez Canal ~~ 
ad “had used force to prevent Italian aggression in 
thiopia. . . . If the members of the League had gone to 
ae Austrian independence. ... And many more 
s historical fact remains that never on any occasion — 
/ the League of Nations capable of acting when action — 
: d have involved the use of force against any of the | 
ading military powers. To say that this was not the 
It of the League, that it was the fault of the powers 
who would not support the League, makes no sense. The 
ci e was, after all, nothing more than the aggregate 
the nations that composed it. : 
> League of Nations failed because it was based on — 
tia notion of inter-nationalism, on the idea that peace 
ween national units, between sovereign nation-states, 
y be maintained merely by bringing their representa- 
es together to debate their differences, without making 
2 Jamental changes in their relations to each other. 
a e the foundation of the League of Nations, events 
ave moved with fatal rapidity into the second phase of 
@ twentieth-century world catastrophe, which occurred ~ 
m_ September 1, 1939, exactly as if the League had not 
sted. It is not too much to assume that the rhythm of © 
his series of inexorable events was even accelerated by 
1¢ existence of the League, because the frequent meetings 
i representatives of the sovereign nation-states served 
ymly to intensify their mutual distrust and suspicion. 
Besides the functioning of the League, between the two 
world wars we have witnessed innumerable international 
cor ces, composed of the representatives of national 
ove: uments, on political, military and economic matters. 
All of them failed, although for a short time one or two of 
AP. —6 
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them gave the illusion of success. But even these excep-- 
tions, widely publicised as successes, were nothing more © 


than pious expressions of vague and unreal hope, like the 


Kellogg Pact that was certainly not worth the travelling — 


expenses of the national delegates. 


In spite of these experiences, in spite of the im-— 


measurable misery and suffering of this universal catas- 


trophe caused by the clash of national units, Our govern-_ 


ments and political parties, supported by the vast majority 


alae en 


of a misled, gullible and unenlightened public, have — 
nothing better to offer than a repetition of what has been — 
proved and proved aga a total fallacy: peace and the — 


prevention of war by treaty arrangements between 
sovereign nation-states. 


: 


at 


With the one sole exception—when in a moment of 
despair in June 1940, Winston Churchill suggested union © 


between Great Britain and France—all the utterances and 


declarations of our governments and political leaders of — 


all partics demonstrate that they are incapable or un- 


willing to contemplate anything-except such an inier-— 


national organisation. 


All the political manifestations during World War Il— 


the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations declaration, the 


Moscow agreements, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the 


Teheran and Yalta communiqués, the San Francisco 
Charter—underline, specify and emphasise that whatever 


may be done is to be done and will be done between 


sovereign nation-states. 


The world outlook expressed by the word “inter- 
nationalism” embodies the greatest misconception and the 


gravest error of our generation. 


Inevitably it will continue to fortify the nation-state 


structure, at a time in history_when our only salvation 
and chance to progress lies in weakening and finally 
destroying that framework. Any artificial set-up to over- 
come difficulties by “bringing together,” by “mutual 


ot on ly ‘bound | to fail but will Erhocesentiie cts the 


ony of our inherited obsolete, moribund political — 


To realise clearly the implications of inter-nationalism, 
J gee bear in mind the meaning of nationalism. 

1 this our day and generation, nationalism dominates 
emocracy,-socialism, liberalism, Christianity, capitalism, 


publics. Nationalism is the soda-water that mixes with 
‘ the other drinks and makes them sparkle. 


ti ations of that tribal instinct which is one of the deepest 


= ure. It is a collective inferiority complex, that gives 
mforting reactions to individual fear, loneliness, weak- 


Xaggerated consciousness and pride of belonging to a 
verte in group of people. | 

eT his urge, today called nationalism, has been virulent at 
q ~ times and in every civilisation, manifesting itself in 
rany different ways. The origin and quality of this 
ranscendental mass emotion are probably unchangeable, 


la nifold and radical transformations throughout history. 
the long evolution of human society, the “in-group 
rive” was transferred from the family to the tribe, village, 
iy, mrotliige, religion, dynasty—up to the modern nations. 
T ne object is always different. But the emotional herd 
mstinct itself remains the same. And it constantly causes 
conflict between the various units until the object of the 
‘in-group drive” is integrated into a larger, broader group. 
_ According to the democratic conception, the nation is the 
totality of the population living within one state bound 
oge hed by common ideals. The nation is, therefore, an 
astic concept. During the past centuries, it has con- 
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ism, politics, religion, economics, monarchies and 


Nationalism is a herd instinct. It is one of amehy mani- — 


most constant characteristics of man as a social ~ 


4 inability, insecurity, helplessness, seeking refuge in 


tthe object towards which it directs itself has undergone 
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stantly changed and grown and the allegiance of peoples 
has changed and grown with it. | 

People from Massachusetts and people from Georgia did 
not feel the same “nationalism” in 1850 that they feel 
today. Englishmen and Scotsmen owed allegiance to 
different states and symbols before 1707. So changed the 
“nationalism” of the Piedmontese and the Tuscans, the 
Burgundians and the Gascons. The Uzbeks were not 
always Russian nationalists and the Saxons did not 
always fight side by side with the Prussians. ; 

Nationalism, like any other group emotion, can be 
directed towards a different object without changing th 
quality or intensity of the emotion. But at no time in history 
and upon no occasion was it possible to reconcile and te 
maintain peace between distinct and conflicting groups 
men driven by the same emotions. 

Inter-nationalism countenances nationalism. 

It implies that the various nationalisms can be bridged. 
It recognises as supreme the sovereign nation-state insti- 
tutions and prevents the integration of peoples into a 
supra-national society. 4 

We have played long enough with the toy of inter- 
nationalism. The problem we are facing is not a proble 
between nationalisms. It is the problem of a crisis in 
human society caused by nationalism, and which con 
quently nationalism or inter-nationalism can never solve. 

What is needed is—universalism. A creed and a moye- 
ment clearly proclaiming that its purpose is to create peace 
by a legal order between men beyond and above the 
existing nation-state structure. | 
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CHAPTER XII 


TION OF NATIONS 


D Dur ING the second World War, Wilson has often been 
blamed for a series of grave errors of procedure, for not 
handii ng the situation properly after the first World War. 


b scause the nations composing the League did not live . 
) the obligations ey assumed. 


‘ t bei in not taking a representative committee of 
ican Senators with him to the peace conference in 
s. Had leading members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
se of the United States Senate participated in the 
tiations preceding the Versailles Treaty, the Senate 
os have ratified the Covenant. Had America become a 
nember of the League, the argument continues, the second 
World War would never have broken out. 

E By taking to Paris a delegation with only one Repub- 
lien, who was neither a Senator nor prominent in the 
, Wilson offended the Senate and the Republican 
party, with the result that the treaty was not ratified. To 
void a repetition of that tragedy, this time representatives 
yf both parties in the Senate should participate in estab- 
hing and developing the new world organisation. 


. ision of the Covenant of the League in the Treaty of 
ersailles. So the conclusion was drawn that this time we 
uld set up the world organisation separately from the 
ce arrangements. 

Z 7 Wilson insisted on the equality of nations, members of 
the League. As that principle did not work, we are now 
165 
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= eon is also blamed for having insisted upon the in- 


ners, defending Wilson, say that the League of Nations — 
cd. not because of any mistake Wilson made, but — 
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to have a league dominated by the 


great powers, who 
actually are responsible for keeping the peace. ag 
Wilson insisted that the coalition created by the war, 
the Allied and Associated Powers, be dissolved after the 
cessation of hostilities and that the new League take et 
the settlement of all further problems and disputes, in- 
cluding the application of the peace treaties. That method” 
having failed, now the grand alliance created by the war 
is to be maintained and the world organisation to have: 
nothing to do with the peace settlement or with the con- 
ditions imposed upon the defeated enemy countries. ot | 
Wilson insisted upon general disarmament. As that 
programme proved ineffective to maintain peace, this time 
the great powers are to remain armed to prevent any 
further aggression and protect the peace. > 
Wilson insisted on immediate settlement after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Now we are to postpone political, terri- 
torial and economic decisions and make special transitional 
arrangements before we discuss “final” settlements. 4 
Thus goes the dispute. Arguments and more arguments 
are adduced, blaming the failure of Wilson on the oppo- 
sition of “bad men,” on the secret treaties of the Allies, 
3 
~ 


* 


on the mistake he made by going to Europe personally, 
on the fact that he took principles and no plans to Paris, 
on his stubbornness in dealing with the Senate between 
February 14 and March 13, 1919, when he was back in 
Washington, and so forth. aed 
All these arguments criticising Wilson’s acts an 
policies are entirely superficial. None of them even 
approaches the core of the problem. ee 
Having reversed our policy and applied methods and 
procedures the exact opposite of Wilson’s methods and 
procedures, without changing the fundamentals of = 
approach to the problem, the result will be exactly the 
same. eee 
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st unanimously accorded by the United States Senate; 
OW it we Fake a just peace with the enemies of the 
ited Nations; it we continue to maintain the grand | 
ance to enforce the porwar settlements; il we support ~ 


: hc United States and the US. SR. participating; if the | 
great military powers continue to maintain heavy arma- | 
mm ments to prevent “aggressions”; if the great powers are 
e iad by the U.N. to maintain and enforce peace with 
their armed might—in brief, if we follow a procedure © 
diametrically opposed to the procedure of 1919, the result 
ill be the same: another world war in a short time. _ 
e shall never learn the lessons of the swift and com- 
e collapse of the 1919 world order, if we confine our- ~ 
| Selves to formal and superficial discussions of method and 
| policy. 
Less wide of the mark, though altogether fallacious, is — 
le view that the League and the world order of 1919 
crumbled, not because of any errors committed in 1919 
noi because of any weakness of the League, but because — 
the nations refused to fulfil their Covenant and failed to 
act at critical moments as they had promised and were 
ipposed to act. 
So at the end of the second World War, we find states- — 
‘men asserting that the 1919 worid siructure failed because 
the ideals and principles of Wilson were abandoned. 
Z Ac sording to them, there was nothing whatever wrong 
with the underlying principles upon which that order was 
_ The historic fact is that the second World War came 
bout, not because Wilson’s doctrines were not carried out, 
c. because they were! 
4 _ If we wish to avert further disappointments and another 
nr 1ajor catastrophe, we must try to understand the essential 
ors and fundamental fallacies of Wilson’s ideas. 
F Ahihough there are a few indications that Wilson did 
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aim at the establishment of a jeg -mankine 
his ideas as laid down in the Fourteen Points, Four F 
ciples, Four Ends, Five Particulars and finally in 
Covenant of the League, all point most distinctly in ¢ 
opposite direction. ra 
The basic thought of Wilson was that every nation a 
every people is entitled to self-government, political in de- 
pendence and self-determination and that a leagues of 
independent and sovereign nations should guaré 
the independence and sovereignty of each and ever} if 
nation. “ee 
In the eighteenth century this would have been a feasib 
conception. But in the twentieth century such an over: 
simplified and superficial solution was bound to lead t 
total anarchy in international relations. This concep ion 
clearly demonstrates that Wilson, his associates in 
creation of the 1919 world order and all the millions y ho 
today seek solutions along the same lines, are 1a 
to clarify the confusion in their minds as to clement 
social and political principles. a 
Self-determination of the nations is a Ptolemaic cor on- 
ception. = 
Self-determination is an anachronism. It asserts th 
sacred right of every nation to do as it pleases within i 
own frontiers, no matter how monstrous or how harm 
to the rest of the world. It asserts that every aggregation 
of peoples has a sacred right to split itself into ec : 
and ever smaller units, each sovereign in its own cor ner. 
It assumes that the extension of economic or politica 
influence through ever-larger units along centralised in 
dependent lines is, in itself, unjust. fs 
Because this ideal once held good—in a larger, simpl ple: 
less integrated world—it has a terrific emotional app 
It can be used and is being used by more and more poli 
_ ticians, writers, agitators, in slogans calling for the “er 
of imperialism,” the “abolition of the colonial sys a 
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Fegadetpedence” for this and that racial or territorial 
group. 
_ The present world chaos did not come upon us ‘because 
this or that nation had not yet achieved total political inde- 
4 pendence. It will not be relieved in the slightest by creating 
“more sovereign units or by dismembering interdependent 
pevestion: like the British Empire that have shown a 
Capacity for economic and political advancement. On the 
“contrary, the disease now ravaging our globe would be 
- intensified, since it is in large measure the direct result of 
the myth of total political independence in a world of total 
} economic and social interdependence. 
~ If the world is to be made a tolerable place to live in, 
f we are to obtain surcease from war, we must forget our _ 
emotional attachment to the eighteenth-century ideal of 
absolute nationalism. Under modern conditions it can only 
breed want, fear, war and slavery. 

_ The truth is that the passion for national independence 
is a leftover from a dead past. This passion has destroyed 
the freedom of many nations. No period in history saw the 

organisation of so many independent states as that foilow- 
ing the war of 1919. Within two decades nationalism has 
devoured its children—all those new nations were con- 
“quered and enslaved, along with a lot of old nations. It 
was, let us hope, the last desperate expression of an ideal 
“made obsolete by new conditions, the last catastrophic 
‘attempt to squeeze the world into a political pattern that 
Ah d lost its relevance. 

Be Onito certainly, independence is a deep-rooted political 

] of every group of men, be it family, religion, associa- 
te yn or nation. 
It there were only one single nation on earth, the inde- 
"pendence of its people could very well be achieved by its 
“fight to self-determination, by its right to choose the form 
of government and the social and economic order it desired, 
by its right to absolute sovereignty. 
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Such absolute national self-determination might still 
guarantee independence if in all the world there were only 
two or three self-sufficient nations, separated from each 
other by wide spaces, having no close political, economic. 
or cultural contact with each other. 

But once there are many nations whose territories are 
cheek by jowl, who have extensive cultural and religious 
ties and interdependent economic systems, who are in per- 
manent relations by the exchange of goods, services and 
persons, then the ideal of self-determination—of each 
nation having the absolute right to choose the form of 
government, the economic and social systems it wishes, of 
each having the right to untrammelled national vr 
—becomes a totally different proposition. 

The behaviour of each self-determined national unit is 
no longer the exclusive concern of the inhabitants of that 
unit. It becomes equally the concern of the inhabitants of 
other units. What the sovereign state of one self-determined 
nation may consider to the interest and welfare of its own 
people, may be detrimental to the interests and welfare of 
other nations. Whatever counter-measures the other self- 
determined sovereign nations may take to defend the 
interests of their respective nationals, equally affect the 
peoples of all other national sovereign units. 

This interplay of action and reaction of the various 
sovereign states completely defeats the purpose for which 
the sovereign nation-states were created, if that purpos« 
was to safeguard the freedom, independence ‘and self. 
determination of their peoples. 

They are no longer sovereign in their decisions ee 
courses of action. To a very large extent they are oblige 
to act the way they do by circumstances existing in othe 
sovereign units, and are unable to protect and guarante 
the independence of their populations. 

Innumerable examples can be cited to prove that 
although maintaining the fiction of independence an 


ignty. J, NO presen earn aon: state is independent and 


e hes in its BiGisions Instead, each has become the 
tlecock of decisions and actions taken by other nation- 


2 of its national sovereignty, categorically refusing to 
it the right to any world organisation to interfere with 
sovereign privilege of Congress to decide upon war and 


vely by the Imperial War Council in Tokyo. To insist 


4 on Pearl Harbour was a “sovereign act” is the most 
e kind of hairsplitting. ; 

: No was the entrance of the Soviet Union into the second 

‘jee decided by the sovereign authorities of the 

. War was forced upon the Soviet Union by a 

1 ion decision made in Berlin. 

- ~~ failure of national sovereignty to express self- 


~ 
a 


nomic field, where every new production method, every 
iff system, every new monetary measure, compels 
her nation-states to take counter-measures which it would 
childish to describe as sovereign acts on the part of the 
venty-odd sovereign, self-determined nation-states. 
Th e problem, far from being new and insoluble, is as 
s life itself. 
Fan nilies are entirely free to do many things they want 
. They can cook what they like. They can furnish 
tise as they please. They can educate their children 
ts see fit. But in a Christian country no man can 
J three women at the same time, no man living in an 
artment house can set fire to his dwelling, keep a giant 
‘odile as a pet or hide a murderer in his flat. If a person 
oS Phase things or similar things, he is arrested and 
sned. 


gm : 
is he a free man or is he not? 
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e United States of America, so unwilling to yield one ~ 


ermination and independence is just as great in the 


se, was in 1941 forced into war by a decision made ex- _~ 


© ihe declaration of war by Congress following the = 
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Clearly, he is absolutely free to do everything he wand 
in all matters which concern himself and his family alone. 
But he is not free to interfere with the freedom and safety 
of others. His freedom of action is not absolute. It is 
limited by law. Some things he can do only according to 
established regulations, others he is forbidden to do 
altogether. 

The problems created by the ideal of self-determihationt 
of nations are exactly the same as the problems created by 
the freedom of individuals or families. Each nation can and 
should remain entirely free to do just as it pleases in local 
and cultural affairs, or in matters where their actions are of 
purely local and internal consequence and can have no 
effect upon the freedom of others. But self-determination 
of a nation in military matters, in the fields of economic 
and foreign affairs, where the behaviour of each nation 
immediately and directly influences the freedom and safety 
of all the other nations, creates a situation in which self: 
determination is neutralised and destroyed. 

There is nothing wrong with the ideal of peif-clotertiilil 
tion. e 

But there is something very wrong indeed with the idea 
of “self-determination of nations.” 

This concept means that the population of this smal 
world is to be divided into eighty or a hundred artificia 
units, based on such arbitrary and irrational criteria a: 
race, nationality, historical antecedents, etc. This concep 
would have us believe that the democratic ideal of self 
determination can be guaranteed and safeguarded b 
granting people the right of self-determination within thei 
national groups, without giving corporate expression 0 
self-determination to the aggregate of the groups. 

Such a system can preserve self-determination of th 
people only so long as, their national units can live a 
isolated life. Since the nations today are in contact, wit 
their economic and political lives closely interwoven, thei 


epend lence  aaide hisher Sirians of expression, becepeus 
ist tutions for defence. Tn absolute interpretation, the 


eas Bak desermnination. 


}d what was the use of “Polish self-determination” when 
li-determined Germany destroyed Poland? Unquestion- 


lom and independence to a people, because it has no 
wer to prevent the effects of actions committed by other 
If-determined nations. If we regard the freedom and self- 
ermination of peoples as our ideal, we must do our 
most to avoid repeating the mistakes of 1919 and realise 
t “self-determination of nations’ is today the insur- 
untable obstacle to “self-determination of the people.” 

Nobody realised the dangers of the predominating forces 
our age better and sooner than Winston Churchill. In 
Nn article, published in the United States in February 1930, 


Py 


e wrote: 


on yere The slogan of self-determination has been 
ed into practical effect. The Treaties of Versailles and 
ianon, whatever their faults, were deliberately designed 


of the ruins of despotism, whether benevolent or other- 
se, just as despotism grew out of the ruins of feudalism. 
| the inherent life thirst of liberalism in this sphere has 
een given full play. Europe is organised as it never was 
_ before, upon a purely nationalistic basis. But what are the 
results? Nationalism throughout Europe, for all its un- 
' conquerable explosive force, has already found and will 
‘find its victorious realisation at once unsatisfying and 
‘uncomfortable. More than any other world movement, it is 
fated to find victory bitter. It is a religion whose field of 
| oselytising is strictly limited and when it has conquered 


What was the use of the “self-determination of © 
thuania” when self-determined Poland occupied Vilna? — 


bly, self-determiration of nations does not guarantee free-- 


“The Treaty of Versailles represents the apotheosis of ; 


be a consummation of that national feeling which grew 


; 
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ae Se 
- its own narrow world, it is A fit as no lz 
aim, by its own dogmas from societies new worl ds_ 
conquer,” 
And, after a brilliant analysis of the fallacy of ay 
order based on absolute national sovereignty, and ¢ nt =e 
ideal of national self-determination, Churchill concluded, in 
1930: a s 
“No one can suppose that this is going to last.” 
It did not last. But the emotional hold of | the 
eighteenth-century nationalist ideals is all-powertt a 
the minds of our national statesmen. A decade later, the 
same Winston Churchill, as Prime Minister and the un- 
forgettable and unchallenged leader of the cone 
forces against totalitarianism, proclaimed the very sam 
principles of consummated nationalism and self-determi ina 
tion as the foundation upon which the coming world c 
was once again to be built—the very principles which 1 ten 
years before he so correctly recognised as futile and t a 
victory unsatisfying and bitter. Bens 2 
The aggregation of acts in every possible combi nati ‘ion 
and permutation—the product of the self-determinatio 
all sovereign nation-states—creates an inextricable 
work of effects and counter-effects, within which the i 
of independence becomes ridiculous. 3 
In a small interrelated and interdependent world, i 
obvious that the ideals of independence and self-determ 
tion are relative notions. Independence and a de 
mination can exist in fact only as an optimum, 


of the self-determined sovereign units. : 

The Polish people would have been independanial in 
would have had self-determination to a much higher degt mi 
than was actually assured them by the sovereign Polis I 
Republic, had certain attributes of Polish nation l 


ainst aggression and destruction by outside forces. Today 
é institutions of the sovereign nation-state are patently 
neapable of fulfilling that first task of government. 

aa The Covenant of the League of Nations was based 
atirely on the principles of national sovereignty, of 
itional self-determination, on the right of every nation to 
) as it pleased within the boundaries of its national state. 
he Covenant was built upon the assumption that peace 
tween such sovereign nation-states could be maintained 
providing a place for the representatives of these 
s0Vereign units to meet and discuss their relationship, and 
@ machinery to handle the problems arising between 
1€Mm1. 

| This was a purely formal and unrealistic conception 
lich did not even recognisé®he existence of the crucial 
blem of human society that must be solved, the 


ars between the nations. With such complete lack of 


ationship, Wilsonism and its creation, the League, was 
und to fail, no matter what policies, what procedure, 
what tactics, were pursued by its founders, no matter what 
ttitudes were adopted by its member states. 


ident and apparent causes that lead to conflicts and to — ‘ 


CHAPTER XII 
FALLACY OF COLLECTIV 
SECURITY 


ie 
FoR some thousands of years we have been a 
peace. That we have never reached our goal does not pr 
that peace is unattainable. But it does prove that th me 
and methods by which we have tried to achieve i 
inadequate. 
In 1919, completely misunderstanding the forces ol 
time and the meaning of the crisis which he was JF IpOF 
to solve, Woodrow Wilson rejuvenated all the eigh ac zi 
century conceptions of nationalism. The order created afte: 
the first World War was the apotheosis of nationalism, of 
national sovereignty, of self-determination of nation: 
the right of cach nationality to its own sovereign state. 
For twenty years the world agonised in the stré it- 
of this rigid structure which prevented organic integré 
of the nations, led to higher and higher tariffs, to mist 
unemployment, hatred, misery, dictatorships, n 
and—the second World War. | 4 
It would seem that all these horrible events night a 
shaken the blind confidence in those outdated and ¢ 
dogmas, and that the people who have to lead the n 
through this holocaust might at least have searched f 
the real causes of the crisis and for the path ia coul 
lead us out of it. ae 
The tragic fact, however, is that we are neither I headin 
nor thinking in a new direction. Those in po r have 1 
time and no incentive to think. And those ira. 
no power whatsoever. ee ; 
All the documents and pronouncements of the gover t 
ments of the United Nations prove that they have nothin 
else in mind than a return to the old policies that ai Ss 
176 - 
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| completely. It is a strangely topsy-turvy world in which 


all governments, statesmen, diplomats, politicians and party 
leaders are ardent protagonists of theories and conceptions 
so evidently at variance with the realities of our time. 

During the second World War the documents in which 
are crystallised the thoughts of the United Nations are the 
Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Declaration, the 
Moscow, Teheran and Yalta agreements, the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals and the San Francisco Charter. 

When the Atlantic Charter was first proclaimed, the 
democratic world was thrilled to the marrow. That thrill 
derived more from the event itself than from the contents 
of the proclamation. After a series of Brenner Pass meet- 
ings between Hitler and Mussolini, each the prelude to 
further Axis triumphs, the high-seas meeting between 
Roosevelt and Ghurchill was novel and dramatic; it held 
the promise of triumphs for the enemies of the Axis. 

Does the Atlantic Charter—does the world view implicit 
in that document—offer a new approach to the solution 
of international problems? i 

The underlying idea of the Atlantic Charter is expressed 
in its third paragraph: “They (the President of the United 
Siates and the British Prime Minister) respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to unos who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 

That is the charter of the first World Wax. 

That is a reiteration of the old doctrine of self-deter- 
mination, upon which we built the world of 1919 that 
crumbled so miserably and so quickly. The Atlantic Charter 
again proclaimed the right of every nation to choose the 
form of government it desires—or the form imposed upon 
it by a ruthless minority. It bowed abjectly before the 
fetish of “national sovereignty” with all that it implies: 
unlimited terror and organisation for aggression within any 
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nation so inclined; non-intervention in military epidemics — 


until too late; blind isolation and neutrality in a world 
made small by science and interdependent by industry. 

The Atlantic Charter, for all its fine intentions, is an 
anachronism. If applied it would divide the world into 
more and yet more nations, each of them independent of 
the others, unlimited in its sovereign right to do mischief. 
It recognised the right of any country to be as undemo- 
cratic and totalitarian as it pleases, a law unto itself. It 
failed to recognise and to implement larger sovereignties 
that transcend national sovereignties, human rights that 
take precedence over national rights. 

Self-determination is no guarantee of independence. The 
sad fate of the small nations set up at Versailles proves 
that. Even before their freedom was finally wiped out by 
the rampant and self-determined nationalism of Nazi 
Germany, they could maintain the illusion of independence 
only by accepting the patronage and protection of one of 
the more powerful nations. Independence in its absolute 


form produces only fear, mistrust, conflict, slavery—~ 


because it penalises pacific nations and gives the right of 

way to aggressors and troublemakers among countries. 
The third paragraph of the Atlantic Charter, in one 

terse phrase, enshrines the tragic misunderstanding of our 

* generation. 

We ail assume it to be true that freedom and independ- 


ence are the inalienable rights of man, and we are seeking © . 


to create institutions to guarantee and safeguard those 


rights. In the eighteenth century our forbears found those 


guarantees and safeguards in the principle of national - | 


sovereignty, in the institutions of the sovereign nation- 
state, controlled by the people, and in the rights of all 
peoples to self-deiermination, to choose the form of 
government, the structure of their political and economic 


system within the territorial boundaries of their state, to — 


do so of their own free will without foreign interference. 
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ae ‘These concepts and these institutions, in their absolute 
_ form, were perfectly capable of expressing and protecting 
3 Rational independence as long as contact between the 
_ established national units was either non-existent, unneces-~ 
sary or loose. Since modern industrialism, science and 
communications have shrunk this planet of ours into a 
sixty-hour flying trip, and will continue to shrink it 
arther; since no nation, not even the mightiest, is econo- 
mically self-sufficient; since industry seeks to gain markets 
all over the world and can develop only within a frame- 
work where exchange and free communication are 
' possible, these eighteenth-century concepts, as expressed 
in the treaties of 1919 and in the Atlantic Charter, create 
in their absolute form, conditions similar to a society in 
which individuals may act as they please, without any 
~ imitations on their impulses, without any consideration as 
_ to the effect of their actions on other members of that 
~ society. In their absolute form, the principles upon which 
= . the Atlantic Charter is based lead straight to anarchy in 
- international life. 
If this present trend cannot be reversed, we are heading 
_ toward nationalism more frenzied and delirious than ever. 
It we cling to the principle of self-determination of nations, 
we shall have to face the claims of the innumerable 
Nationalities in Europe, Asia, even in Africa, to have 
_ sovereign states of their own. 
The principle of “self-determination of nations” is a 
eee and oversimplified expression of the concept of 
' national independence. It is designed to work in laboratory 
~ conditions. Present-day realities, however, produce too 
_ many interferences to make possible the application of 
such a hypothetical formula without recurrent explosions. 
| The right of one man is the fruit of the obligations of all 
© en In social life, this is self-evident. No organised 
4 ' society is conceivable without a codification of the rights 
, and duties of all members of that society. Now, irresistible 
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and inexorable events force us to organise the relatio 
of nations. In international life, however, we refuse to 
acknowledge this fundamental principle of society, and 


insist that a workable world order be built upon a Bill of 
Rights without a Bill of Duties. We fail to recognise that 


+ 


what made the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of the — 


Rights.of Man possible were the Ten Commandments. 

The Atlantic Charter, far from explaining the causes of 
this world catastrophe and indicating the road to real free- 
dom and independence, again lured mankind toward the 
mirage of peace, toward a belief that we can have peace 
and all our cherished democratic ideals if only we give 
every nation complete self-determination and “the right to 
choose its own form of government.” 

The ideals of group independence and group self- 


determination have degenerated into an idol which must 


be destroyed in our minds if we ever want to see again 
exactly what that ideal really means. 

In the Atlantic Charter as well as in all the other docu- 
ments and pronouncements relating to a world organisa- 
tion, there lies an implication that is a dangerous fallacy. 
This is the widespread and generally accepted notion about 
the nature and causes of aggression. 


Aggression is popularly considered the root of all inter- | 
national evils, the cause of all wars. This fundamentally — 
erroneous premise logically leads to the equally erroneous 7 
conclusion that the task of peacemakers is to suppress 


aggression. 
The idea of sétting up inter-national machinery with no 
other purpose than to “prevent aggression”—to “keep the 


peace’ —as the slogan goes, not only misses the point com- 


pletely, but indeed may become the source of grave con- 
sequences. 
Peace is conceivable only as a social order having the 
machinery necessary to carry out all the organic changes 
and modifications in human society that may at any time 
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that society. ; 


Iternative is the Rule of Law. 
If there were no national legal order, then ‘violeae 


other groups within a given nation would be inevitable. 
iolence under such conditions is an absolutely natural 


r. “fo r carrying out changes required by permanently evolving 
| human society. 


which failed as often as it was tried in the past, we are 


t peace but higher pressure on a society that is simmer- 
y, stronger obstacles to the irresistible torrent of events, 
sh are bound to cause more and more violent eruptions, 
fuse in such an order change without violence is excep- 
mal, if not impossible. 

: To condemn aggression irrespective of the conditions 
within which it takes place is a superficial truism which 
can never solve a problem of such complexity. We can 
never have peace and security by aiming at negative, static 
ns. like “preventing aggressions.” If we want to 
live a more civilised life, we shall simply have to go 

“through the painful labour of setting: up “a standard to 

which the wise and the honest can repair,” proclaiming 
principles and fighting for them. 
= At one time, there were seven Saxon kingdoms in 
- England eternally waging wars against each other. Then a 


Such an order of never-ending reform is the only alter- — 
ative to recurrent outbreaks of violence. This only known 


between the individuals, religions, parties, classes and — 
phenomenon, indispensable, unavoidable, even desirable — 


_ We know that so long as we believe in peace between — 
_ sovereign nations and endeavour to mainiain an estab-— 
lished status quo between these nations (no matter what 
‘Status quo) we shall have wars. If, on top of this policy, 


- 


‘oing to create an international, * ‘security organisation” to — 
revent aggressions” or to stamp out aggression by force © 
en it does occur, then we shall have created, certainly © 
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foreigner, a conqueror from: ‘Normat ndy, ¢ 
Channel, invaded the island and unified the bickerir 
- quarrelling, warring Saxon tribes. By no imaginable m O1 at 


this opening of the American continent, this unifice te 
_by aggressive methods, evil? = 


fundamental illusion: that they can create an order to | 


tion, and then command history to stand still; to consic Jer 
anyone who attempts to change this order an “aggressor.” 
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_ standard was this a justifiable act in the eyes of those wh ho 
lived on the island. It was clearly a case of brutal, unpre s 


voked aggression. But was it evil? Was the unification ©} 
the English kingdoms, although brought about by a fore on 
conqueror, wrong? fe 

- The conquest of the American West was unquestionat 
another case of brutal, unprovoked aggression. But 1 


The planners of future peace should beware of ne 

for ever. No one can put this world into a strait-jacket. N No 
one can design an order-and freeze it into perman ait 
shape. It is against the nature of things to create a sys tent 
of national boundaries and alliances, of economic organisa- 


When the essence of life is perpetual change, adherence 
to worn-out forms and static conceptions must lead te 


explosions, wars and revolutions. Static structures, t00 “* 


weak and rigid to withstand the storms of events, wits 
blown away like a house of cards. a 


a 


Here is the fundamental fallacy of the idea of collec ti ive : 


security, based on treaty agreements between sovereign — 


nations, which seems to be the one and only dogma up 
which this generation can visualise a world order. : 

All the peace treaties ever signed, all the alliances ever 
concluded on this planet, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the United Nations Organisation, the principles 
of collective a are identical in their fundamen 


number of sovereign social units, create a status quo, a 
try to prevent any changes in the established order exe 
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@ all static, Y Fidlowiaic conceptions. They are antidynamic 
ad consequently represent only barriers to peace, to lifé 
self. They all seek solutions on a basis which—if it 
< isted—would leave no problems to be solved. 

Collective security without collective sovereignty is 
eaningless. The insecurity of the individual as well as of 
roups of individuals is the direct result of the non- 
existence of law to govern their relations. Allowing 
ie meeovercign sources of law to reside, not in the community . 
but in the eighty-odd separate nation-states forming that 
ommunity; attempting to make their co-existence peace-/. 
ful, not by establishing institutions with sovereign power 
to create law binding all members of the coilectivity but 
yr agreements and treaties between the divided sovereign 
nits, can never, under any condition, create security for 
on t collectivity. Only a legal order can bring security. 
vonsequently, without constitutional institutions to express 
he sovereignty of the community and to create law for the 
itlectivity, there can be no security for that collectivity. 


+ 


fafting the charter of a world organisation was exclu- 
vely limited to formalities and technicalities which have 


kind. All the representatives of national governments are 
in full agreement in rejecting the only foundation upon 
which a “oo aige international order could be constructed. 


iy unanimous consent. “Natucally, this made the function- 
ing of the inadequate League machinery—which under no 
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: oct could have onselied major wars—utterly 
illusory. Sie : 
__No sovereign nation-state will ever freely Saini that it 
is an aggressor, nor, of its own free will, will it submit t 
sanctions imposed by other sovereign nations. So when- 
_ éver a nation was accused by the League of aggression | or 
threatened with sanctions, it merely tendered its resignatic on 
and left the party. 
The accusing nations behaved just as typocriticali 
When the consequences of such collective action were 0 | 
be faced and decisions carried out against the offendin 7 
: nations, all the other sovereign members of the Leagt Ie 
followed the private interests of their individual natio n= 
2 ‘states. The use of force against any major power was 
unthinkable. That meant war. - 
a This tragic-comic game will be repeated again and 
so long as we believe that a league or a sounailal 
E sovereign nation-states can, under any circumste os 4 
_ maintain peace among its members. xs 
| In a society without any system of law, no individu 
_ would ever trust a judge, a jury or a court, even if co = 
ere of the most eminent and selfless of his fellows. io 
individual would ever freely submit his personal freedom 
and fortunes to the judgment of any group of men co m- 
posed of members with no higher authority than his owr 
No individual would ever submit of his free will, withou it 5 
defending himself by all means at his disposal, to inte Tr 
ference in his life by a force, if the actions of that force 
had not previously been delineated and defined. ae 
Individual members of a society are prepared to submit 
to one thing alone. To Law. They are ready to submit to- 
social institutions only in so far as those institutions are the 
-instruments of Law. om 
Such law is non-existent in our inter-national life, It 
never did exist in inter-national relations. It has been 
excluded from the League of Nations and from the United 
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latic ons Organisation. Under these circumstances, there 
¢an be no peace between nations. 
a 9 base “peace” on unanimous decisions of a certain 
paver of sovereign national governments—in the 
ent day, on the unanimous decisions of the five 
gr atest military powers—means indulging in a day- 
‘dre sam. It is an Alice-in-Wonderland adventure. And in 
Se pe proposing such an organisation and assuring 
= peoples of the earth that the five greatest military 
s will—by common consent and unanimous decision 
ict in concert, our present leaders, our governments and 
diplomats are guilty of monstrous hypocrisy or else of 
“Maiveté far greater even than Alice showed in her adven- 
‘tures in dreamland. 
_ History proves beyond doubt that any real danger to 
Fe w xrid peace always emanates from one of the major 
nilitary powers. It is to be expected that in every situation 
| threatening the existing order, one of the major powers 
will be seriously involved. It is clear that the major power 
; vil Not cast its vote in any inter-national council against _ 
ts own interests. Consequently, in no major crisis will 
ynar imous vote in the security council be obtainable. © 
_ Whenever such conflicts afise, as they are bound to arise, 
he only course open to the others will be to close their 
te yes and let the events of Manchuria, Austria, Ethiopia, 
jpain and Czechoslovakia repeat themselves—or go to war. 
_ But éven if the nations be prepared to accept majority 
: A cisions within such a world council, the problem would 
‘Te main unsolved. Majority decisions in a council of 
se ve eign nations would be wholly unrealistic. If in a given 
feeation . three of the major powers voted for a certain 
ary intervention, while the other two voted against 
$l z a@ measure, these two powers could scarcely be 
- Ic red taking up arms and undertaking military action 
Veontrary to what they regard as their own national 
_ imterests, and contrary to their votes. 
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So the whole debate on unanimous vote versus majority 
vote on issues arising in a security council of a world 
organisation is irrelevant because in neither case could a 
decision on an issue involving a great power be enforéed 
without precipitating a major war. ; 

The conclusion to be drawn is this: The fundamental 
problem of regulating the relations between great powers 
without the permanent danger of major wars cannot be 
solved so long as absolute sovereign power continues to 
reside in the nation-states. Unless their sovereign institu- 
tions are integrated into higher institutions expressing 
directly the sovereignty of the community, unless the rela- 
tions of their peoples are regulated by law, violent conflicts 
between national units are inevitable. This i$ not prophecy, 
not even an opinion, but an observable and irrefutable 
axiom of human society. 

Just as a council of delegates and representatives of Atty 
sovereign cities, defending the interests of their respective 
municipalities, could never create a united nation, a 
national legal order, peaceful relations between the citizens 
of the fifty cities, security and freedom of the individuals 
living within each sovereign municipality—so the represen 
tatives and delegates of fifty sovereign nations meeting in 
a council and defending their own national interests will 
never arrive at a satisfactory solution and settlement of 
any problem concerning the interrelations of the sovercigt 
national units. 

Just as peace, freedom and equality of the citizens of a 
nation require within their state specific institutions anc 
authorities separate from and standing above municipal o1 
local authorities, and the direct delegation of sovereigr 
power by the people to these higher, national, government 
authorities—so peace, freedom and equality of men of 
this earth, between the nation-states, require specific insti 
tutions, authorities separate from and standing abov 
national authorities, as well as the direct delegation o 


wer age the pio to.these higher world govern- 


lations that reach beyond the national state structure. 
. N one of the projects and plans of a world organisation ~ 


ed and debated structures, the determining factor con- 
Mnues unchanged to be the nation-state. 
Al power, all decisions, all action, all source of law, 


remains the serf of the nation-states. The proposed 


viety of the modern feudal lords, the nation-states, who 
apes trying to preserve their accumulated and 
sed privileges and power to the detriment of the peoples 


y oppress. 
Th in Ag major countries, particularly in the United States, 


) “e in case of an international conflict or whether they 
hould refer back to their governments or to their Jegisla- 
_— for final approval. 

i ie underlying point of the controversy against those 
ho would not yield one iota of the rights and privileges 
ae ited institutions is that if the representative of the 


not empowered to use armed force against a nation 
Rired to be an aggressor, but is obliged to wait upon 
@ deliberation of his government or legislative body at 
, weeks or months may be lost and this delay may 
ira se the international machinery. But if the delegates 
y have full power to order the armed contingent of their 
untries to enter into action against an aggressor, then the 
ternational organisation will be strong enough to enforce 
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ee to deai with those problems of human | 


| considers a direct relationship between the “inter- | 
ional” organisation and the individual. In all these pro--—— 


tinues to rest with national governments, The indi- — 


c = as contemplated by our governments is clearly a _ 


s have been heatedly debating whether their repre- _ 
ives in the U.N. Security Council should have power _ 
Sac of their own volition regarding the application of — 


ed States or of any other country in the world council 


4 


This issue has been seriously debated by sali bers of 
governments, by legislators, editors, columnists and radio 
commentators, as being the crucial issue on which war or 
peace in the future depends. 

It is at once apparent that the controversy is of the 
shallowest, that the alternative put before us is purely 
formal. Whether we resolve to take this course or the 
other, whether the representatives of the five great powers 
in the security council are empowered to engage the armed 
forces of their countries in action or\whether before such 
decisions the situation must be debated in Congress or 
Parliament makes absolutely no difference. The course of 
events will not be changed by any of the suggested proce- 
dures, because the fundamental problem of war and peace 
has no relationship whatsoever to these procedures. 

Whether the application of force is an act of war or a 
police action depends upon one single criterion: whether 
or not the force is being used to execute the judgment of a 
court, applying established law in a concrete case. 

If force is used without previously enacted law, defining 
clearly the principles of human conduct and the norms 
determining such conduct, then the use of force is arbit- 
rary, an act of violence, war—whether the decision to 
resort to it be made by a national representative as a 
member of an inter-national council, by a national legis- 
lative assembly, or even by national referendum. 

In the charter of the new world organisation there is no 
provision for the creation of law regulating the relations 
of the nations. On the contrary, it is clearly stated that 
sovereign power to create law is the exclusive appanage 
of the individual nation-states, and that the international 
organisation is an association of such sovereign nation- 
states. 

There being no law to define human conduct in inter- 
national relations, any use of force is arbitrary, unjusti- 
fied, an act of war. Such an international organisation maj 
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ec Jin unimportant issues ae force can be used by as 
fajor power or by a combination of powers against a | 
weak and small nation. It is bound to fail whenever such _ 
pee of f force has to be resorted to by one power or group © 
ff powers against another power or group of powers with — 
| Sai 1 or approximately equal military stfength. The appli- 
sation of force against a great power by a small nation in 
e the great power commits the aggression is, ab ovo, 
hinkable and need not be discussed. oN 
‘Such a state of affairs has absolutely nothing to do with. 
the functioning of a police force in society. Such an 
rganisation as was the League and as the new inter- 
national organisation drafted at Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco does not differ in any except external and formal 
aspects from the state of affairs that has always and at all 
- me s existed, without a league or any worid organisation. 
oo _ Sovereign source of law remains scattered in many units. 
This always meant, and by the very force of things must 
ways mean, violent conflict between these. sovereign 
puts, no matter what their relations, as long as sovereign 
ower continues to reside in each separate unit. 
S Peace between the conflicting units is possible only if 
i, ieir relations are regulated by a higher sovereign authority © 
bracing all of them. Once this is recognised, once 
svelopments are under way for the creation of law in 
ternational relations, then the use of force follows auto- 
atically, since real law implies its application by force. 
: But without previously enacted laws for inter-national 
| conduct, any proposal to use force is immoral and 
dar gerous in the highest degree. It is an unforgivably 
false conception to believe that force without the pre- 
‘existence of law can maintain peace and prevent war, if 
‘the decision as to its application rests in the individual 
sovereign nation-siates forming the inter-national society, 
ho matter which department of the sovereign nation-states 
| may be endowed with that power. 
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_ the creation of law standing above and binding tom tl . 
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The tremendous volume of rcageeie alk on 1 
most delicate problem has warped the judgment e n of 
the most illustrious leaders of the United Nations. = 

In a speech made on October 21, 1944, President R 
velt, warmly advocating the Dumbarton Oaks agreemer o 
made the following statement: Sa 

“The council of the United Nations must have the D0} 
to act quickly and decisively to keep the peace by for ree 
if necessary. I live in a small town. I always ‘tink 
small-town terms. But this goes in small towns very- 
where. A policeman would not be a very effective police- 
man if, when he saw a felon break into a house, he had hye 
go to the Town Hall and call a town meeting to iss 
warrant before the felon could be arrested. It is clear t 
if the world organisation is to have any reality at alld 
American representative must be endowed in advar oi 
the people themselves, by constitutional means th ough 
their representatives in Congress, with authority to act.” 

To compare the role of a policeman in a sma own 
with the use of force as suggested by the Dumbarton Oaks 
documents reveals a complete misunderstanding of 4 
fundamental principles involved. The policeman in a sm 
town is endowed with the power to arrest a felon by | pre 
viously promulgated laws created by the sovereign I 
lative body of the society he serves. He is the instrumer 8 
a legal order and acts under authority of established I W. 

The “police force” suggested by the Dumbarton O Jak 
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established legal order based on the sovereignty of t 
society, but the armed contingents of the sovereign natio: 
states, the sovereign units composing a society, which itsel 
remains completely without sovereign authority. The Dum: 
barton Oaks proposals do not contain any suggestions fo 


the individual members of the international society. 
do not propose international courts to apply laws, 1 


‘ite 
Oe 


ie Bs. i Daoratad, to the society itself, nor could a 
ich hypothetical force be a police force without courts — 
) render judgment according to law. | 
- Ina world of society organised on the basis of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, it may well be that the man to do 
i the arresting would be not the policeman but the felon 
hi jimsclf. 
- This is precisely the Sees tkesad 
a The police force, as conceived at Dumbarton Oaks, is no 
different from the legions of the Roman Empire or the 
i st s of the Holy Alliance. They would be armed forces 
f sovereign powers or power groups and instruments of 
articular interests. 
, “To revive the old League of Nations or to create a 
bi U ited Nations council on a similar basis (composed of 
| resgnitatives of sovereign nation-states), is an extremely 
ple proposition, although many people become 
} en motional in debating the -role of great powers and small 
} powers in such a council. | 
_ The “idealists” plead for equality between great powers 
| and small nations in the world organisation, the “realists” 
vant to give a preponderant role to the great powers, who 
in Jer any circumstances would have to assume responsi- 
bility for checking aggression. 
rhe realists who welcome the resurrection of the League 
f Nations under another name, with dentures in it (they 
. “with teeth”), arrive at the peculiar conclusion that 
Si incé no great power would accept military action against 
self without resistance, the use of force is practicable only 
Fi gainst small nations. 
q so what they really say is that the use of force against 
a small nation can preserve peace, but force could not be 
applied against a great power because that would provoke 


According to them, the use of force against a smal 
nation is qualitatively different from the use of fore 
against a great power because in the first instance f 
brings peace, whereas in the second it brings war. 

The hair-raising hypocrisy of mankind is trul | 
ing. What this theory amounts to is that the theft of a 
of bread by a poor man is an illegal act to be prosect od, 
but the fraud of a millionaire banker must remain beyonc 
the authority of law. : 

The assertion that the use of force against a sa 
nation is “police power” whereas the same coereion again 
a great nation is not “police power” but war, is 
abracadabra. It is the result of muddied thinking, 
ignorance of the meaning of the words and terms 
ployed. It is not an attempt to shape policy according 
principles; it is an attempt to justify an immoral and in. 
tolerable policy by elevating it to the level of a princi e 

Force is police power when it is used to carry opt th 
law, whether directed against a small or a great po 
whether against a weak, miserable vagrant sleeping on ¢ 
park bench or a strong, organised gang armed with gum 
who can shoot back at the police. 

And force is mot police power when it is not wi 
carry out law—even if it is applied by the unanimou 
consent of all the powers of the worid against the smalles 
and weakest. 

This great power versus small power controversy ma’ 
go on for ever, as it has all the characteristics of a mean 
ingless issue that can be endlessly debated by an avalanchi 
of words hiding particular interests and subjective feelings 

From the moral point of view, it is hard indeed to choos 
between great powers and small nations. 

All great powers behave like gangsters. And all sma 
nations behave like prostitutes, 

They must. Under present conditions (not uniike thos 
of the wild West), each great power mistrusts the other: 
a 
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r- must be permanently armed, keep his gun loaded and 
within easy reach to shoot it out with the others, if he 
q wants to survive and keep his position. And the smaller 
sOWers who have no guns, and who would never dare shoot 
it out with one of the big fellows, must go with those who 
romise them most, and in return for this protection, do 
Ewhatever i is demanded of them. 
4 In the face of these realities, an organisation of such 
' Sovereign nations, whether on an equal or an unequal 
footing, could never prevent another war. It is idealism 
| raised to the nth degree of naiveté to believe otherwise. 
* Such a council of sovereign units could prevent another 
2 war only if it could change human nature and make it 
act and react differently from the way it has been acting 
| 4 nd reacting throughout the ages. 
_ The national interests of the powers, large and small, 
< 40 not run parallel, just as the selfish interests of individu- 
als do not run parallel. If we want to remain on a 
a Rrcreich nation-state basis, then the only chance of a 
omewhat longer period without war is to keep the 
" sovereign nation-states as far apart as possible, to reduce 
3 tact between them to a minimum and not to bring 
hem together in one organisation where the conflict of 
sir interests will only be intensified. 
= Such superticial formalities have been debated for 
» several decades now, the world running around in circles 
> e a dog chasing its own tail, without even a glimpse 
of reality. The era of parchment treaties signed by the 
"representatives of “peace-loving nations” or “high con- 
tracting powers” is gone, like the age of powdered wigs. 
' As long as our purpose is to establish peace between 
overeign nations, it is wholly irrelevant whether the 
4 bvereign National governments maintain relations by the 
exchange of ambassadors, by dispatching notes to each 
other via short-wave or pigeon post, or by sending repre- 
' sentatives to meet in an assembly or around a council 
A.P.—7 
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table, with representatives of other equally sovereign. 
nations. These are merely differences in method and pro- 
cedure. None of them even touches the core of the prob- 
lem created by the interdependence of a given number of 
social groups with equal, sovereign attributes. ) 

It seems that the first and last maxim of national govern- 
ments in quest of peace is “All measures—short of law.” 
As peace is identical with law, it is not difficult to realise 
why we are no nearer our goal than we have been for 
centuries. 

It is a mysterious characteristic of human nature that 
we are prepared to spend anything, to sacrifice everything, 
to give all we have and are when we wage war, and that 
we are never prepared to take more than an “initial step,” 

make more than a “first beginning,” adopt more than 
“minimum measures,” when we seek to organise -peace. 
When will our religions, our poets and our national leaders 
give up the lie that death is more heroic than life? 

The events of the first half of the twentieth century 
and all the national, political, ideological and economic 
forces at work today make it inexcusable for us to con- 
tinue to delude ourselves, to continue to listen to false 
prophets, no matter how good their intentions, who preach 
that we may have peace merely by patching up outworn 
systems and revising archaic doctrines that have always 
led and will continue to lead to war. | 

When events and realities conflict with established 
principles, we must not always think that such events 
and realities are in “violation” of the principles. Often, 
the established principles are as false as Ptolemy’s astro- 
nomical principles and can be rectified only by giving up 
quixotic ideas‘ and adapting principles to realities as did 
Copernicus, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MELEE 


Bde mob has no ruler more potent than superstition.” 
_ Observing the human race running amok against their 
0 yn interests today, exposing their own families, their 
Fo@ wn cities, their own people and their own countries to 
dest ction, one must sadly admit the correctness of 
4 1ese words of Curtius. 
No ultra-modern composer could prodtce shriller dis- 
= onance, more chaotic atonality, greater cacophony, than 
e public discussion raging on the surface of the—real 
‘pi problem. 
_ This debate upon the future world order presents 
“nothing but credulity and sterility on one side and on the 
| “ot other nothing but destructiveness and sterility. 
~ Credulity is not faith. 
eeeeerective criticism brings neither revolution nor pro- 
iy pt OS» 
Let us examine some of the more popular arguments 
ae sd against the rule of law among the peoples. 
In any democratic world organisation having power 
t > create law, China would have three times as many 
Sresentatives as the United States, India ten times as 
. ‘many as Great Britain, Russia five times as many as 
ance. Would the United States, Great Britain, France 
al md the other smaller democratic countries be willing to 
ent into such a scheme? 
eration figures are held up, like a scarecrow, to 
thten us away from our objective. 
on Chihese or Indian ever sought representation in any 
international organisation on the basis of population. 
"This very question was hotly debated whenever and 
“wherever representative government was established. In 
195 


the United States of America, athe the a roisGae of ; 
the state of New York is 122 times larger than that of. 
Nevada, they both send two Senators to Washington. Even 
in the House of Representatives, the state of New York 
elects only forty-five times as many representatives as_ 
Nevada, a third of what it should, according to population 
figures. It is natural that in any universal organisation 
created today, representation should be determined by 
actual responsibilities and according to effective Power; 
industrial potential, degree of education. Various proved 
methods exist and can be applied to work out this purely 
technical question. 4 
The very raising of this question shows how little the 
problem is understood. Under the present system of abso- 
lute national sovereignty 130 million Americans, 45 million 
Britons and not quite 40 million Frenchmen are each faced 
with about 2,000 million other peoples, whose actions an 
policies they cannot control or influence in any crisis se 
way, except by means of war. ; 
Under a system of universal law, within a universa 
legal order, America, Great Britain, France and every other 
individual nation would, for the first time in history, 
have legal power to influence the actions of other nations 
constituting more than ninety per cent. of mankind and 
could have a voice in shaping the behaviour of other 
peoples in their own best interests—without war. 
There is not the slightest danger that, in a world of 
realities, within a legal order, China with her numerical 
superiority in population could outvote the United Sta 2s 
of America, as long as the real power relationship be- 
tween the two countries is at it prevails today. But, at 
some future date, should China become industrialised 
to an equal extent with America, should China be able 
to produce three times more consumer goods, build up 
and maintain a mechanised army, navy and air force 
three times greater than the United States, then naturally 


under ¢ any ‘circumstances, power and influence would 
ft automatically from the United States to China. . 
If a universal legal order is functioning when such an 
ntuality occurs, then the change will take place peace-- 
» without violence, by legal adjustments, by shifting 
votes and influence. If there is no universal legal order, 
n a China three times more powerful will attack, defeat 
@ conquer the United States. 

Realities can never be circumvented by sleight of hand. 
r choice in adapting our society to existing and changing 
ities is merely between law and violence. We never 
Have a choice between change and immobility. 

Another objection is that should an international police 
ce be established entirely independently of the nation- 
es and under the sole authority of a world govern- 
nt body, it would have to be larger than the armed 
ces of any one nation-state. Would the United States, 
uld the Soviet Union, would Great Britain be willing 
see an international armed force greater than their own? 
This question also misses the point. In the past and 
sent scheme o* things, the combined armed forces of 
other nations—those of the Soviet Union, Great 
lain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, etc.—were always 
siderably larger than the armed forces of the United 
tes. The totality of armed forces of all the nations has 
ays been unquestionably greater than those of any 
dependent sovereign nation. And sovereign nations have 
id absolutely no control over this overwhelming military 
eriority of the other nations. 

nly through the establishment of a universal force 
maintain law and order and to prevent violence be- 
en nations would the United States, the Soviet Union, 
reat Britain and any other country, for the first time 
history have direct authority over the armed forces 
| other nations, be in a‘ position to exert influence over 
jem and have a voice in their use. 
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Objections of this sort to the creation of ani nter ; 
legal order are endless. They all run along the s 
All are based on the misconception of national s ei ian ty, 
holding to the misguided notion that by cstablibng 4 
universal legal order we give up something instead c of 
creating something. They are blind to the fact that it i 
under the existing system of absolute aational sovereignt? J 
that the peoples are living under a sword of Dame les, 
subjected to dire dangers against which they seek effectiv 
and permanent protection. . 
Few people feel that they have “surrendered” their 
freedom in allowing the policeman on the street cornet 
to carry the gun. Of course, in the jungle or on th 
American frontier a hundred years ago, nobody coul 
safely have given up his gun. But life without a gun it 
a society having a legal order is infinitely more secur 
than life with any number of guns in a society without 
legal order. 
Many people assert that any world-wide social organisa 
sation is bound to fail because nations are fundaments a 
disinterested in other nations and are unwilling to pal 
ticipate in other peoples’ affairs. This superficial idea lie 
at the roots of any policy of neutrality or isolationism. _ 
Isolationism is a most natural impulse. Every individua 
every family, every nation, once having reached a certai 
position, a certain degree of satisfaction, wants to “b 
left alone” and “not to be disturbed” by strangers or out 
siders. This natural drive is the root of conservatism. 
has existed at all times in all powerful countries and in 2 
wealthy classes. It is not a national but a social characte 
istic. It exists in every country, wherever men live 
in groups. am 
The grandparents of the most stubborn jsolationists 
Missouri and Wisconsin were pioneers, explorers, advei 
turers, who went out into foreign lands, exterminated t 
native inhabitants, took possession of their Tands | ar 
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rovoked aggression, of unlawful intervention, it was 


onists have become conservative isolationists. 

ere is nothing wrong with isolationism. But there 
mething very wrong indeed with what today is called 
‘isolationist policy”; the policy of Lodge, Borah, 
son and Wheeler, who thought that the American 
ple could live a secure isolated life through what they 
ed “isolationist policy.” They presumed that America 
Id mind its own business, be left alone and might 
sue the American way of life, if only the Federal 
ernment of the United States maintained its untram- 
ed national sovereignty and if the sovereign Federal 
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nitment, 

ithin the span of a single generation, two world wars 
which the United States has been dragged against the 
of its peopie prove conclusively the bankruptcy of 
ch a policy. It also proves the failure of “splendid isola- 
ion” in England and of neutrality in Holland, Belgium and 
any other countries. 

; reasons are apparent. Where can an individual live 
a isolated life? Certainly not in physical isolation in a 


serve his life and to fight beasts and savages ready 
y on him. A man can live an isolated life much more 
in a civilised city where his security is guaranteed, 
there is a legal order, where laws, courts and police 
n over his physical existence and individual rights. 

uite certainly no nation can safely live its own isolated” 
in the jungle of the present world. The alternative is 
| “isolation” or “intervention in the affairs of other 
ons.” If this were the case, and if non-intervention in 
gn affairs could protect people from foreign wars, then 
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led there. If ever in human history there was an act =: 


nment kept away from any foreign entanglement and — 


American conquest of the West. Three generations — = 
the descendants of these expansionists and inter- 
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isolationism would eqvexionslig ke the son indes 
But the alternative is a different one. It is “isolatic se lise 
“the prevention of intervention by other nations — 
own affairs.” 

For instance, it seems elementary that the first ¢ 
dition to safeguard the rights of the American peopl 
to live their own way of life is security against fo reigt 
attack, the certainty that German submarines cannot sin! 
American ships and that Japan cannot attack A - icat 
territories by surprise. +3 

The policy advocated by the exponents of isolatic on isn 
and neutralitye is the policy least apt to achieve suc’ 
security from foreign aggression or intervention. On y 
constitutional organisation regulating the relations be wer 
nations by law and strong enough to protect the natio 
against foreign attacks would permit the people to “ 
left alone,” to “mind their own business” and to purs 
their own way of life, as is desired not only by isolstionty is 
but by the overwhelming majority of all peoples. 

Perhaps long-range robot bombs and radio-propelle 
heavy bombers will open the eyes of those who have alway 
made their political principles dependent on geog ae: 
distance. | < 

Certain people are fearful of broadening the pow er 
of government, asking whom we could possibly trust | 
decide upon issues so vast and vital. Such fears are 
well founded indeed. Upon careful examination. of 0 
contemporaries, it does seem that there is no one to ¥ 
we could blindly entrust any important public office. — 

If people in the late eighteenth century could have d 
cussed the vast powers embodied today in the office 
the President of the United States of America or t 
the Prinre Minister of Great Britain, they would p ro 
have decided that such offices should not be creat 
no man would be trustworthy or able to. al 


i 


ortance. Ih a Sell aad and smoothly 
1g F iceacceniie society, where the duties and re- 
fs ties of offices are clearly defined, a great number 
f men capable of serving as high officials are always avail- 
ble. There is no need to worry about who would be. 
embers of a world parliament, a world court or a world” 
ecutive. Once the proper, democratically controlled — 
: -s achinery is established, we can safely resort to the old- - 
pemhioncs method of electing ordinary, fallible, mortal 
men to office. ao 
_ Any political system in which the fate of tKe people — 
_ depends upon the wisdom or shortsightedness of leaders is _ 
fundamentally wrong. Great statesmen are so rare, and 
among the few born such an infinitesimal number ever < 
§ ‘get to power, that we cannot rely upon leaders of genius. — 
We must resign ourselves to being governed by mediocre 
nen. Our salvation lies not in the wisdom of leaders but f 
‘in the wisdom of laws. “es 
Et But how are the suggested transformations in the poli- — 
= al construction of the world possible, when the loyalty 
_ and allegiance of all peoples go entirely to their nation, 
their country, their national flag? How in 1940 could ae 
| _ Vinston Churchill have stopped the tide of Nazi conquest 
and aroused the English people without appealing to their 
n ati onal pride—their loyalty to king and country? 
_ Certainly he could not have done it. But neither would 
] phare ben possible for Adolf Hitler to have aroused — 
the German people aad to have driven them towards = 
br utal aggression and conquest without appealing to their 
Mational pride and loyalty to their Reich and flag. 
a E Nationalism undoubtedly helped to defend England and 
to inspire the heroic underground resistance against ~ 
4 srman conquest in France, Poland, Norway and other 
a countries. But these beneficial effects of 
‘ionalism are similar to the effect of an antitoxin. Be- 
s the diphtheria bacillus is necessary to prepare the 
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American nation and, in the second World War, the 


not exist. The institution must be created before we can - 


_ inefficient institution of the nation-state, will infallibly — 


_ conception of patriotism, could not and should not con- 


diphtheria, even if, at the same time, we destroyed the 
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serum to fight diphtheria, this does not justify calling the . 
virus itself beneficial or useful. At the present stage of 
bacteriology, the best we can do to cure diphtheria is to — 

use its virus for the preparation of an antitoxin. But ee j 
would be better to destroy and exterminate the causes of 


agent to cure the disease. 

Many times in history we have seen how easy it is to 
change allegiances and loyalties. Within a few short years, 
a mixture of every nationality in the world created the — 


~~ eet a ee”) 


grandchildren of German immigrants have been the lead-_ 

ing military commanders of the United States armies — 

against Germany. - 
We cannot expect loyalty to an institution that does 


demand loyalty to it. 

There is no reason to doubt that once universal institu- 
tions are established which bring people security, peace, 
wealth, which unite them in common ideals and common — 
interests, the loyalty of the peoples, today claimed by the 


turn to them. : c 

Real. patriotism, real love of one’s own country, has — 
no relationship whatsoever to the fetishism of the sovereign — 
nation-states. Real patriotism can have but one single — 
purpose: to protect one’s own country, one’s 6wn people, — 
from the devastation of war. As war is the direct result — 
of the nation-state structure, and as modern aerial and — 
mechanised warfare indiscriminately destroys women, — 
children, cities and farms, the nation-state is Enemy No. ¥ | 
of patriotism. E 

Once larger units are established as sovereign social 
units, there is no reason why nationalism, in its original | 


tinue to flourish. Real patriotism actually needs the pro- 


ion of 7 Since as  aoorke realise that in fact the 
ation-stat > ineiitution destroys their countries, devastates 
= I provinces and murders their kinsmen, true patriots 
ll revolt against that institution, a threat to everything 
y love. Nothing is more incompatible with true patriot-_ 
a than the present nation-state structure of the world — 
nd its, inevitable consequences. 
“Tf, in despotic statecraft, the supreme and essential 
Bstery be to hoodwink the subjects, and to mask the a 
fear, which keeps them down, with the specious garb of _ 
oy ion, so that men may fight as bravely for slavery as 
Be safety. and count it not shame but highest honour to 
gees blood and their lives ‘for the vainglory of a 
yran 5 yet in a free state no more mischievous expedient 
ould be planned or attempted. Wholly repugnant to the 
gene ral freedom are such devices as enthralling men’s 
with prejudice, forcing their judgment, or em- 3s 
ying any of the weapons of quasi-religious sedition; 
eed, such seditions only spring up, when law enters the 
oman of speculative thought, and opinions-are put on 
Sad condemned on the same footing as crimes, while ~ 
osc ¢ who. defend and follow them are sacrificed, not to 
lic safety, but to their opponents’ hatred and cruelty.” 
7 These lines from Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Poli- — 
US i$ strikingly characterise the tragedy of our generation, 
: its noble patriotism degenerated into blind venera- 
of the nation-state idol. 
lothing can destroy the nationalist fetishes, prejudices 
% D aresstitions except the explosive power of common | 
mise and rational thinking. Only a struggle in our minds 
_ further struggles on the battlefields. 
The main reason advanced by our present government 
icials, legislators and political philosophers for continu- 
hie nation-state structure, with all its disastrous con- 
quences, is that people are “different.” We are told that 
> cannot form a political entity until they are first 
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“united in spirit,” that it is impossible to shift + doyallioa’ 
and allegiances from national to supra-national objectives, © 
that Latins and Anglo-Saxons, Slavs and Germans, and 
the many other racial, linguistic and national groups can-— 
not be merged into a unified organisation or placed under 
a common law. | 

These arguments, reiterated only too often by the most 
prominent representatives of the nation-states, are the 
shallowest of all contemporary sophisms. 

Of course people are different. 

If they were or could be “united in spirit,” we would 
need no legal order, no state organisation at all. It is” 
precisely the differences between men, the profound differ- 
ences of character, mentality, creed, language, traditions — 
and ideals, which originally necessitated the introduction 
of law and a legal order in human society. ; 4 

The assertion that the manifold differences existing in 
the human race prevent the creation of universal law and | 
order is in flagrant contradiction to facts and to past and — 
present realities. 

Poles and Russians, Hungarians and Rumanians, Serbs — 
and Bulgars, have disliked and distrusted each other and 
have been waging wars in Europe against each other for 
centuries. But these_very same Poles and Russians, Hun-— 
garians and Rumanians, Serbs and Bulgars, once having” 
left their countries and settled in the United States of 
America, cease fighting and are perfectly capable of living” 
and working side by side without waging wars against 
each other. ; 

Why is this? 

The biological, racial, religious, historic, temperamental 
and character differences between them remain exactly the 
same. 

The change in one factor alone produced the miracle. 

In Europe, sovereign power is vested in these nationali- 
ties and in their nation-states. In the United States of 


s 
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ca, sovereign power resides, not in any one of these 
donalities, but stands above them in the Union, under 


ween them, are-equal before the law. ; 
__ The Germans and the French have distrusted and dis- 


centuries. If any two peoples are different, they are in- 
deed two different peoples. Their languages, mentalities, 
als, methods of thinking, ways of life, present great 


unity, they are Germany and France. 


each other throughout their history—live about one 
ion Frenchmen, as Gallic as any in the French Re- 
lic, and nearly three million Germans, as Germanic as 
ty in the Reich, who have been living side by side in 
ace for long centuries while their kinsmen in the neigh- 
yuring French and German states have periodically con- 
sered and destroyed each other. The biological, racial, 
ligious, cultural and mental differences between the in- 
itants of Geneva and Lausanne, on the one side, and 
ne, Zurich and Saint-Gall on the other, are exactly the 
° as are the biological, racial, religious, cultural and 
ital differences between the inhabitants of Paris, Bor- 
ux and Marseilles on the one side, and Berlin, Munich 
1 Dresden on the other. 

Only one difference exists. 

The French people in France and the German people 
n Germany live in sovereign nation-states where sover- 
sity is vested respectively in the French nation and in 
> German nation. In Switzerland, sovereignty is vested, 


in the union of both, under which citizens belonging to 
er nationality enjoy equal protection, equal rights and 
al obligations. 
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_ And yet, situated between the powerful French and 
rman nation-states—whose citizens have been warring 


ich individuals, irrespective of existing differences be- = 


liked each other and waged wars against each other for _ 


mtrasts. If any two nations would seem incapable of 


in the French nationality nor in the German nationality, e 
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It seems, therefore, ae Pe riction, con! 


and wars between people are caused, not by their n ation: ul, 
racial, religious, social and cultural differences, ee by 
the single fact that these differences ate galvanised in 
separate sovereignties which have no way to settle the 
conflicts resulting from their differences except through 
violent clashes: a 

Conflicts created by these very same differences hin 
the human race can be solved without violent clashes a 
wars whenever and wherever sovereignty resides, not i 
but above the conflicting units. 

That mankind will ever be “united in spirit” or 1 
interests is an utterly meaningless contention. It is not ev 2 
desirable that such uniformity of mankind should ever t 
achieved. Uniformity would mean the end of culture a 
civilisation. Bi 

The belief that the world can be united by a sin . 
movement—a religion, a language, a political creed, a 
economic system—has been predominant in the minds of 
fanatics all through history. It has been tried and tried 
again and has invariably failed. No conception is more 
erroneous than to believe that man must first be united din 
religion, culture, political outlook, economic methods, 
before he can be politically united in a state, a federation 
or any unified legal order. 3 ¥ 

Any attempt to impose one single cultural, religious, 
economic or philosophical conception upon all mankind is 
preposterous and implies an aggressive and totalitarian 
world outlook. The wide diversity among men and groups 
of men in the fields of philosophy, art, religion, lang lagi 
political and economic methods, constitutes the _ very 
essence of culture. These differences not only should b 
cherished but must be protected in every possible way. All 
through history, however, such differences have alway y' 
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ute “sovereignty and were not protected by a higher 
ree of law. 
rg universal legal order, so badly needed by the world 
day, far from endangering in any way these cultural 
erences, is the condition for the maintenance and con- 
ous thriving of such differences. Without union, either 
ie Seite would have exterminated the English or the 
nglish would have exterminated the Scots, just as the 
omans destroyed Carthage and the Huns destroyed 
ome. Within the United Kingdom, the Scots are more 
Scottish in their traditions and character, and the English 
“are more English in theirs, than they ever were before 
that union when they were killing each other. | 
Another fallacy is that two different economic systems, 
0 different conceptions of economic order, such as Com- 
nism in Soviet Russia and capitalism in the West, 
not pend within one system of law, within one 


ty. oe 
Ber eance,, England, Switzerland and Holland, the tele- — 

s telegraph, electric light services and many other 
onom ic operations are conducted on a communist basis, 
owned by the state or other communal collectivities, just as 
the Soviet Union, and are not private enterprises as in 
U.S.A. On the other hand, textile, chemical, machine 
and other factories in these very same countries are 
ivately owned as in the U.S.A, and» not owned by the 
Vv ent as in the U.S.S.R. 


4 How can collectively and privately owned enterprises co- 
‘ist in one state, under one system of law? Very well 
leed, as the examples of England, France, Switzerland 
d Holland prove. 

Even i in the United States, the most. completely capitalist- 
ividualist country, we see governnient-created and 
ernment-owned enterprises operating smoothly and 
fantageously side by side with private enterprises, as the 
inessee Valley Administration and many other public 


States some day decide that the Federal government ta ake 
over telephone service from the Bell Telephone Company, 
telegraph service from Western Union, railroads from the 
many individual private companies, this would in no way 
endanger or interfere with private ownership and a 
managed industries in other fields. ; 
Different economic conceptions, different economic 
systems, can perfectly well. coexist within one political 
and social system, under one sovereignty. In fact, the only 
way they can coexist peacefully is within one legal system. 
The widespread belief that any unified legal order be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western democracies is 
impossible because of the fundamental differences in their 
economic systems is no more valid than the century-old 
prejudice that Catholics and Protestants could not live 
peacefully in the same community. | 
What makes the Communist economy of Soviet Russia 
“dangerous” to the West, and what makes the capitalist 
system of the Western countries “dangerous” to the 
U.S.S.R. is not the difference in their economic systems but 
the fact that these different economic systems are incor- 
porated in different sovereign states and are separate 
sovereignties. It is the Soviet nation-state that is a threat 
to the West and it is the Western nation-states that are a 
menace to the Soviet Union. Not because of hostile inten- 
tions, but because of their very existence as soverei 
units. 
Conflicts between these sovereign nation-states ari 
inevitable, not because of differences in their pease 
methods and in their economic systems, but because 
the non-integrated sovereign power of the divided socia 
units. : — 
In every document, agreement, charter or communiqt 
they issue, our statesmen stubbornly persist in declarin 
that they want peace by safeguarding and guarantoein 
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. “the sovereign equality of all nations.” They are unable to _ 
_ realise the contradiction inherent in this eternally repeated, 
a Meaningless slogan. The coexistence of social groups with 
3 equal sovereign power is precisely the condition of war, 
3 the very condition that can never, under any circumstances, 
bring peace. 

q _ Far from being an obstacle to a unified legal order, the 
_ differences between the Russian and Western economic 
e systems make an over-all, unified, sovereign legal order 
imperative if we want to prevent a violent clash between 
: them. 

One thing is certain. No number of joint declarations of 
< good will, military alliances, mutual non-aggression pacts, 
_ divisions of spheres of influence, conferences between the 
leaders, banquets, toasts and fireworks, will ever prevent 
the impending and inevitable clash between sovereign 
social units. | 

The major and most widespread argument against the | 
establishment of inter-national law is that ‘it “just cannot 
be.” There is no gainsaying the logic and the practical 
demand for such a world order, but it “just cannot be... .” 

No debate is possible with this class of eternal sceptics. 
_ They bring to mind an old story. According to legend, 
- Pythagoras, after his discovery that the sum of the angles 
of any triangle is equal to two right angles, out of grati- 
tude to the gods sacrificed one hundred oxen. Since that 
time, all oxen become panic-stricken and low in fear when 
anything new is in sight. 

All those nationalist forces which, in 1919, fought 
against Wilson’s League, after having witnessed its in- 
efficacy during two decades, now fervently advocate its 
_ restoration in the form of another organisation composed 
~ of sovereign nations. 

___ The argument of those who want a repetition of this 
_ historic failure is indeed strange. They say: 
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1. Our purpose is to prevent a third world war. 2 
2. Any measure proposed which would involve delega- 
tion of parts of the sovereignty of the peoples to demo-— 
cratically controlled bodies higher than the nation-states is 
impractical because: | 
3. Such proposals would not be accepted by the present — 
governments of the nation-states. 


The persistent opposition to reason and logic in political — 
matters from those who have no other argument but 
“practicality” is the most vulgar manifestation of human 
mind and behaviour. It would never be tolerated if the — 
conduct of human affairs were based on principles and 
guided by reason. . 

If our purpose is to prevent another world war, then 
the practicality or impracticality of a proposed method 
can be judged only in relation to the object sought: Can 
it or can it not prevent another world war? +9 

It is nonsense and illogical to say that a method pro- 
posed to prevent another world war is impractical because 
of a third element in this peculiar logical construction, 
namely: because it will not be accepted by the national 
governments now holding” power. 

If our purpose is to devise methods acceptable to the 
existing governments of the nation-states, there can be no 
disputing that only methods acceptable to these national - 
governments are to be regarded as practical. 

But then let us be frank and say that such is our 
purpose. 

Let us not continue to mislead the public by saying 
that such methods will prevent a third world war. They~ 
will not. | 

What is the meaning of the word “practical” in political 
affairs? | 

Is it something that is actually happening, which is 
actually being done in our lifetime? In this case, nothing 
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is more Recactial than war. Misery is practical, suffering is 
_ practical, killing, deportation, oppression, persecution, 
_ starvation are essentially practical. It would seem that our 
_ endeavour should be to eliminate these practices from 
_ society. They are inseparably linked with the nation-state 
structure of society, of which they are the direct outcome. 
- How is it possible to measure the practicality or im- 
- practicality of an ideal, of a doctrine, of a programme 
_ aimed at eradicating these evils, by whether or not they are 
_ acceptable to the very same institutions from which 
- emanate the evils we seek to destroy? 
_ Those who cannot understand the fundamental differ- 


_ and the governments are not ready or willing to accept 
_ more than a council composed of sovereign nation-states, 
then let us at least take that, runs the argument. Let us 
make a first step, a beginning. 

_ It is most reasonabie to start by taking a “first step.” 
The trouble with league-council proposals, however, is that — 
“a league or a council does not initiate anything. 

It is not a first step. It is a continuation. A continuation 

4 of error, of a fatally bad and disastrous policy. 
It is a negative step. It is a step away from our goal. If 
2 we want peace between the nations, then a council of 
2 - Sovereign nations takes us backwards. A council of 
a sovereign nations artificially prolongs the life of the nation- 
_ state structure and in consequence is a step toward war. 

_ The “practical men” who preach that a world organisa- 
tion of sovereign nation-states is a realistic approach to 
our problem are the finest specimens of those eternal 
' political reactionaries Disraeli once defined: “A practical 
" man is a man who practises the errors of his forefathers.” 
_ The innumerable international conferences, which are 
held almost every month, are nothing but the epileptic con- 
_ vulsions of the incurably infirm system of nation-states. 
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Every few weeks a new crisis afises in which “public 
opinion” childishly clamours for another meeting of the 
leaders, expecting a miracle—an agreement between the 
national governments that would cure the disease. Every 
time, they get an empty, insignificant “communiqué” that 
poultices the immediate pain for a while, but within ‘a 
‘ month or less, another issue becomes acute, for which no 
remedy is known except another conference. 

All these meetings of representatives of sovereign national 
governments are bound to be futile, as they take place on ai 
level altogether different from where the real problem lies. 
Within such a council of sovereign nation-states, no other 
course is possible than that which has been followed in 
the past. 

And we know that non-intervention in international 
conflicts always and necessarily means positive interven- 
tion on the side of the stronger belligerent to the detriment 
of the weaker. 

We know that the policy of “balance of power” can 
maintain peace between nations only so long as power 
is not in balance. Only as long as one nation or one group 
of nations has supremacy over the other. In such a system, 
as soon as power between the two opposing groups is really 

“in balance,” war is imminent and inevitable. 

And we also know that the policy of spheres of influence 
is bound to develop into a’ policy which seeks influence m 
the spheres of others. 

It is in the light of these facts that one can judge the 
value of the new term which is supposed to have a devas- 
tating effect upon those who have had enough of living 
under constant threat of being murdered, robbed, perse- 
cuted and oppressed by the nation-states and who would 
like to live a civilised life in peace under law. The term ist 
“Perfectionism.” 7 

Anyone who does not believe in the “first step theory” 
of the United Nations Organisation is branded a “perteo: 
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- No one knows when a universal legal order will be 
ieved and no doubt all who are striving toward that —_ 
deal would be perfectly satisfied with a modest “first So 
step”—toward it. But the fact is that our governments have 
t even indicated an intention ever to take a first step in 
it direction. : | 
A man wanting to go from New York to Rio de J aneiro, - 
0 discovers after leaving the harbour that he has been 
‘en on a boat headed for Southampton, cannot find 
ch consolation in learning that the boat will make a 
‘st stop” at Cherbourg. He is being taken in an opposite 
direction to that which he wishes. Is it dangerous per- 
fectionism if he insists that it is not to Cherbourg but to 
io de Janeiro that he wants to go? 
War is the result of unregulated contact between power 
nits. 
Regionalism will only accelerate the tempo of war. If. 
we organise sovereign nation-states in regional groups, 
1en all nations of a region will be in contact with all 
ations in the other regions, and if relations between the 
ions remain on a basis of regional or national 
ereignty, then we shall have war. \ 
Did the German Reich, the regional federation of the 
erman states, bring peace? Has the regional federation 
' England, Scotland and Wales, or that of the forty-eight 
merican states, protected their peoples from war? 
Most assuredly, these regional federations stopped once 
id for all the wars that had raged between the once 
vereign units that had merged to become a federation. 
nce their union, the peoples of the newly formed regional 
vereign federations no longer needed to go into battle 
ainst each other. But together, as a regional unit, they 
ntinued to be exposed to war, for the identical reason 
at had caused wars among themselves, before - their 
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federation. rrreapectiiee of the fede ations of re : 


groups, there continued to exist several sovereign powe 
units with which the regional federations were not 
rated and with which they remained in contact. = 
Today, the interdependence of all the nations on this sr - 
planet is so complete that federations of regions—aithou 
they would end wars within the federated regions—cz ino 
possibly protect the peoples from violent conflicts betwee. 
the different federations, if each regional unit mains 
sovereign unto itself and if the relations of these sovereign 
regional units continue to be regulated, not by law but by 
the old, fallacious methods of diplomacy, foreign policy 
and representation in an inter-national or inter- sgional 


ee 
council. Br 
The problem is not how to bring together nations ¥ 
are neighbours, which are of similar heritage and which 
like each other. The problem is how to make possible th 
peaceful coexistence of peoples who are different and ¥ 
dislike each other. soe 
Another familiar argument against the — 
a universal legal order is the reference to civil war, 
larly to the American Civil War. aoe 
Human society has hundreds of problems, hund 4 
diseases. No panacea exists to transform earth into par 
dise. We must clearly diagnose specific diseases and ther 
cure them by specific, proven methods..Of the innumerable 
diseases of society, one seems to be more acute and mx 
dangerous at this time than any of the others: the co: 
dition that produces war between nations. No other social 
calamity can be compared with the cataclysm created - > 
the two world wars of this century. Five thousand ae 
_ of history show that this kind of crisis can be solved by by the 
integration of the conflicting sovereign units—today 
national units—into a higher system of law, an in n 
other way. <3 


Integration of the conflicting national units into a y . 


wer 


~ 


will Salve a specific problem—inter-national 
en and nothing else. It will not solve the social prob- 


a ernment naturally means a democratically controlled, 
vell-functioning legal order: i.e., legislative, judiciary and 
xecutive institutions flexible enough to create law month 


problems produced by a perpetually developing society. 
government does not function properly, if it tries to 


is citizens, revolution and civil war are inevitable, some- 
mes even desirable. 

‘ut this is an altogether different story. To contend that 
government is no solution because it does not pre- 
civil war is like telling a man suffering from an 
ned gall- bladder, which immediately endangers his 
that it is useless to remove the gall-bladder because 
years after the operation he may get cancer. Surely it is 
ire sensible to cure the disease which is acute today, and 
treat Other diseases as they occur. 


collapse of legal order, of an incompletely established 
a of law. Such a breakdown is no argument against 
institution of government, but only against a specific 
government. If a surgeon sews his scalpel in the abdo- 
| of a patient, and the patient dies, this cannot be an 
ument against surgery, but only against one .bad 
on. Accidents always happen on this earth, which is a 
dangerous planet to live on. 

10se who can find no argument against the logical and 
gent necessity of transforming the institutions of national 
vereignty into institutions capable of creating and main- 
ning law, not only within nations but also between them, 

yet are reluctant or unwilling to accept responsibility, 
< escape in the argument that the time is not yet ripe 
such reforms. Perhaps in five hundred years. , . . Per- 


‘the economic problem, the racial problem. World — 


oath day by day, to cope with the unending chain 


il war is the result of badly functioning government, ° 


€ an existing status quo, if it acts against the will of 
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haps in one hundred years. . . . Perhaps during the ne, 
generation—they waver. But not we and not now. A 

The truth is that ever since the beginning of the twenti tie 
century these reforms have been overdue. * 

If we used our brains for the purpose for which 
were created—for thinking—and if we let our actions t 
guided by principles arrived at by rational thinking, th 
changes in our society would have been carried out be “ 
the events of 1914. The outbreak of the first World W Ve 
was the clearly visible symptom that this opportunity h 
been missed and that the crisis resulting from the cl r 
between realities and institutions was entering an acut 
stage. 3 
The series of violent upheavals and concussions whic 
following the first World War, for the first time in histo 
simultaneously engulfed the entire globe in an eve 
increasing crescendo, culminating in the unparallel 
explosions of the second World War, are ymptomil 
show, more clearly than any man could describe, mem 
adequacy, inefficiency and senility of the institutions 1 
which we allow ourselves to be governed. a 

The same Winston Churchill who, when the darke 
hour was over and the Battle of Britain won, subseribe 
to the Atlantic Charter and all the other documents an 
declarations that are leading us astray and streng ee 
the nation-state structure for the next war, once ps 
formed an act of statesmanship which makes any @3 Cl 6 
for taking the wrong course now seem perfectly ridicu ou 
In the hour of gravest peril, when Hitler’s hordes ¥ 
victoriously trampling the soil of France, on the very € 
of French capitulation, on June 16, 1940, the Brit 
Ambassador to France handed the following draft decl: lat 
tion to the French government: ante 


At this most fateful moment in the history of the m O Je 
world, the Governments of the United Kingdom and t 
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"Republic make this declaration of indissoluble 
nm and unyielding resolution in their common defence 
es of justice and freedom against subjection to a system which 
“reduces mankind to a life of robots and slaves. 
= The two Governments declare that France and Great 
- Britain shall no longer be two nations but one Franco- 
itish Union. The constitution of the Union will provide 
joint organs of defence, foreign, financial and economic 


fs Wicensh ip of Pit Britain, every British subject will 
become a citizen of France. 
_ Both couniries will share responsibility for the repair of, 


= Daring the. war there shail be a single war Cabinet, and 
_ all the forces of Britain and France, whether on land, sea 
or in the air, will be placed under its direction. It will 
_ govern from wherever it best can. The two Parliaments 
will be formally associated. 
<< _ The nations of the British Empire are already forming 
; new armies. France will keep her available forces in the 
“field, on the sea, and in the air. 
~ The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the 
conomic resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful 
material aid to the common cause. The Union will con- 
- centrate its whole energy against the power of the enemy 
no matter where the battle may be. And thus we shall 


conquer. 


~ This proposal of union between France and -Great 

itain embodies the fundamental principles of future 
ociety, as opposed to the principles of the past expressed 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Atlantic 
arter, the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco docu- 
;. And it was a concrete, official proposal made by the 
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British government, presided over by Winston Churchill, 3 


to the government of the French Republic. Of course, it 
came at a hopelessly inopportune moment. France had 
already received a death-blow from the German Army. 
The Third Republic was disintegrating. A few hours later 
it died. 3 
In view of this historic event, how can it be said that 
“the time is not yet ripe” for measures which were actually 
and officially proposed by the British government to the 


French government, as the only salvation in a desperate 


extremity? Is it too much to expect that people who, at 
the point of death and when it is too late, are willing to 
take the remedy will make use of that very same remedy 


when still in possession of their full senses and when there — 
is still time for it to be effective? Or must we become 


resigned and admit that Plato was right in saying that 
“human beings never make laws; it is the accidents and 
catastrophes of all kinds, happening in every conceivable 
way, that make the laws for us’’? 

The institution of the sovereign nation-state has been 
dead now for several decades. We cannot revive it by 
refusing to bury the corpse. 

There are a number of people holding high eoveraeaes 
office or chairs in universities who understand perfectl 
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the underlying problem of peace but who indulge in the 4 


puerile excuse that “the time is not yet ripe.” 


History never asks rulers and representatives of an 
existing regime when they will consent to institute the: 


reforms made necessary by progress. Those who have 


succeeded, rarely see the need for change or of what it © 
will consist. Often in the past, reforms that seemed im- 
minent were delayed tor centuries; on the other hand, 


reforms regarded as utopian became realities overnight. 
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The great majority of the living never realise the funda- — 


mental changes taking place during their lifetime. 


~ How can we expect from our governments and from the 
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oing on ns dean was shown by their predecessors in 

oe *r similarly revolutionary eras? Those who can visualise 
he realities of tomorrow only in things and beliefs already 
existing today will never be able to solve our problem, will 
‘never be capable of searching for principles or of shaping 
1¢ future according to the principles of tomorrow. 

_ Anatole France tells this wise and profound story in 
ey Sur la Pierre Blanche: 
’ In the days of Nero, in the prosperous Greek city of 
orinth, the Roman proconsul Gallio was discussing 
the future of the world with some of his Roman and Greek 
friends, statesmen and scientists. They all agreed that 
nobody believed any longer in the old gods, neither in 

syptian, nor Babylonian, nor Greek, nor Roman gods. 
¢ question was raised: What will be the new religion? 
Who will succeed Jupiter? The distinguished and cultured 
' gathering spiritedly debated the chances of about a dozen 
_ new gods, when the delightful conversation was interrupted 

by a noisy quarrel between a strange, haggard Jew—one 
aul or Paul of Tarsus—and a rabbi of the synagogue who 
ecused Paul of revolutionising the existing law. After the 
npleasant incident, Gallio and his friends spent a few 
ioments discussing the queer and ridiculous faith that this 
Paul was spreading, the teaching of an obscure Jewish 
“prophet called Chrestus or Cherestus, who had caused so 
‘much trouble to another Roman proconsul in Judea. One 
¢ the guests jokingly wondered if this Chrestus might not 
succeed Jupiter. The idea greatly amused everyone. They 
‘unanimously agreed that this would be absurd indeed. 
‘The chances were all in favour of Hercules... . 
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CHAPTER XV 
LAW—CONQUEST 


Our Laws and Statutes are inherited ia 

From generation to generation, : 

And spread slowly from place to place 

Like a disease that has no end. 

Reason to folly, blessings to curses 

Turn. Woe be to us! Heirs of all the Past, 

For to our Birthrights, born with us, ¥ 

No one gives heed! ... No one, alas! % 
(GOETHE: Faust). 


THE problem of our twentieth-century crisis, seemingly so 
vastly complex and inextricable with its hundreds of. 
national, territorial, religious, social, economic, political 
and cultural riddles, can be reduced to a few Je 
propositions. 

1. From the teachings of history we have learned that 
conflicts and wars between social units are inevitable when- 
ever and wherever groups of men with equal sovereignty 
come into contact. 

2. Whenever and wherever social units in any field, 
regardless of size and character, have come into contact. 
and the resulting friction has led to war, we have learned 
that these conflicts have always ceased after some part of 
the sovereignty of the warring units was transferred to a 
higher social unit able to create legal order, a government 
authority under which the previously warring groups 
became equal members of a broader society and within 
which conflicts between groups could be controlled and 
eradicated by legal means without the use of force. are 

3. From the experience thus gained we know that within 
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+ sovereign power foes in the individual mem-_ 
or os of members of society, and not in society _ 


We further know that, irrespective of the immediate. 
d apparent causes of conflict among warring groups, 
e causes ceased producing wars and violent conflicts 
through the establishment of a legal order, only when 
social groups in conflict were subjected to a superior 
a of law, and that, in ali cases and at all times, the | 
t of such a superior system of law has been the cessa- 
n of the use of violence among the previously warring 


5. Knowing that wars between non-integrated social 
ps in contact are inevitable, that the coexistence of 
integrated sovereign social groups always and in all 
s has led to wars, we must realise that peace among 
, among individuals, or among groups of individuals 
any sphere, is the result of legal order. Peace is identical 
| with the existence of law. 
om 6. As the twentieth- -century crisis is a world-wide clash 
yveen the social units of sovereign nation-states, the 
em of peace in our time is the establishment of a 
| order to regulate relations among men, beyond and 
ove the nation-states. This requires transferring parts of _ 
y sovereign authority of the existing warring national — 
os itions to universal institutions capable of creating law 
i. in human relations beyond and above the 


1ese propositions are merely the reduction into 
lementary formulas of one long line of events in our his: 
ry. The task before us is nothing unique. it is one step 
in the same direction, the next step in our 


tive for us to undertake this nep® Sanbont’ : 
should by now be clear to everybody. ee © 

Within a single generation, two world wars have 1 aged 
mankind, interfered with peaceful progress and disrupted 
the free, democratic way of life of the entire Wes stern 
world. In spite of the desire of the overwhelming es 
of the peoples to live and work in peace, we have 
unable to escape war. For more than three decades, we 
have been witnessing an unprecedented decay and re 
fall of our civilisation. ‘ 

To wage this stupendous struggle, we have had to Pe 
mit to a hitherto unknown degree of privation, persecution, 
degradation, suffering, and have been forced to change 
drastically our civilised way of life. The great majority 
of the entire human race has been subjected to cane: 
tion, dictation, fear, serfdom. les 

Considering this world-shaking catastrophe - which 
directly affects every home and every individual, 

We believe that the progress of science and industry 
have rendered national authorities powerless to safeguard 
the people against armed aggression or to prevent 
devastating wars. 

We believe that peace in any country of the an 
cannot be maintained without the existence of an effectiv 
universal government organisation to prevent crime in | 
inter-nationa! field. a 

We believe that independence of a nation does not meat 
untrammeiled and unrestricted freedom to do whatever i 
wants, and that real independence can be created only i 
no nation is free to attack another, to drag it into war, anc 
to cause such devastating loss of life and wealth as ha: 
been wrought twice in our lifetime. 

We believe that security of a nation, just as secant 0 
an individual, means the co-operation of all to secure th 
rights of each. 

We believe that the relations between nations, just 


at S cintions Treen individuals in a pa can be 
saceful only if based upon and regulated by Law. | 
“We believe that the only way to prevent future world 
ars is through regulation of the inter-relationships of 
ations, not by unenforceable treaty obligations, which 


le legal order, binding all nations, giving all nationals 
qual rights under the established law, and imposing equal 
ligations upon each. 

“We believe that peace and security can be established 
nd assured only if we, the sovereign people, who, for our 
wi safety and well-being have delegated parts of our 
Overeignty to cities to handle our municipal affairs, to 
Jepartments, counties, provinces, cantons or states to take 
are of departmental, county, provincial, cantonal or state 
sues, to our national governments to attend to our — 
ational problems—to protect ourselves against the danger 
sence wars, now delegate part of our respective 
vereignty to bodies capable of creating and applying Law 
n Finter-national relations. 

a We believe that we can protect ourselves against inter- 
ational wars only through the establishment of consti- 


must be created in conformity with the democratic process, 
y freely elected and responsible representatives. Creation, 
application and execution of the Law must be rigorously 
ontrolled by the democratic process. 
_ We believe that only a world-wide legal order can ensure 
reedom from fear, and make possible the unhindered 
Jevelopment of economic energies for the achievement of 
reedom from want. 
We believe that the natural and inalienable rights of man 
st prevail. Under twentieth-century realities they can 
preserved only if they are protected by Law against 
estruction from outside forces. 
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0 oe nations will always disregard, but by an enforce- __ 


tional life in world affairs, and that such universal Law _ 
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How can these propositions i hs slat 
tions and become the driving force of po 
Nothing is more futile than to work out detailed 7 
and prepare drafts for a constitutional document 0} 
world government. It would be a simple matter for a co om. 
petent individual or group of people to sit down ands 
out scores of plans in all detail and in all variety. 
a few days one could produce twenty consti a 
drafts, each completely different from the others, eack 
equally plausible. a 
Such procedure would only hinder progress. Ne hing i 
more open to criticism than a constitution, unless it t > the 
draft of a constitution. = 
If at the very inception of democracy, before the’ demo 
cratic nation-states had been created in the eigt er 
century, a specific draft of a democratic constitution he 
been identified with democracy itself, and put forward fe 
general approval and acceptance, we should never av 
had a democratic nation-state anywhere in the world, » a 
History does not work that way. ee 
The founders of democracy were much wiser ania 
politic. They first formulated a small number of nda 
mental principles regarded -as self-evident and basic for 
democratic society. These principles succeeded in arousin; 
the vision and inflaming the enthusiasm of the peoj ole: 
who, on the basis of these fundamental prinipleaeamy om 
powered their representatives to translate them into re i 
and create the machinery necessary for a permanent Ie eg: 
order, representing the triumph of these principles. 
The constitutions, the fundamental laws of the n 
democratic order, were debated after, not before the ac 
ceptance of the elementary principles and the mandat 
given by the people to their representatives for the real isa 
tion of those principles. So today we see oi ae 
pressed in systems of great variety in detail, but n 


theless, deriving from identical principles. . s 53 
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Democracy i in the United States is different from British 
: French democracy is different from the Dutch, 
nc Salen democracy has institutions differing greatly from 
Swedish democracy. In spite of their differences in detail, 
are ali workable forms of democracy, expressing the 
me fundamental social conception, the sovereignty of 
people as understood a hundred and fifty years 


J. 
Regarding the creation of universal democratic legal 
Order, we have not yet reached the stage of conception. 
We have not yet formulated the principles. We have not 
fet set the standards. 
_ To put the problem before national governments would 
= a hopeless enterprise, doomed to failure before even 
arting. The representatives of the sovereign nation-states 
3 incapable of acting and thinking otherwise than accord- 
to their nation-centric conceptions. As such a uni- 
rsal problem cannot be solved along national lines, cer- 
tainly and naturally they would destroy any plan, any 
d of a universal legal order. 
- Our national statesmen and legislators, by virtue of 
heir education, mentality and outlook, are completely 
insensitive to the nature of the reform required. Besides, 
many high priests of the nation-state cult look upon in- 
ternational war as an admirable instrument of advance- 
a ment toward wealth, fame, distinction and immortality. 
_ Waging war is the easiest thing in the world. It is a 
3 bu siness which has a clearly defined, primitive aim—to 
‘destroy the adversary—and is based on simple arithmetic 
: md strategy, easy to learn. To manage an enterprise in 
a which one can spend unlimited amounts of money re- 
gardless of income, produce goods irrespective of markets, 
D monopolise newspaper space and radio time for selif- 
ac fisement, enjoy dictatorial powers over lives and 
property, establish an artificial, ad hoc hierarchy and a 


* 


‘high command that suppresses all criticism, seize all 
. A.P.—8 
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means of production and communication, creates a situa-- 


tion which ought to satisfy the casarmania of any child. 


Many of our ministers, generals, diplomats, scientists, | 
engineers, poeis and manufacturers—consciously or un- 
consciously—just adore wars. At no other time is it sO” 
easy to achieve success, so casy to obtain the applause 
and servile adulation of the rabble. . 

All these people, while constantly paying pious tribute 
to “peace,” are solidly entrenched in the hierarchy of the 
nation-state. and will defend to the last fetishes, taboos 
and superstitions of a society with such unparalleled 
opportunities for them. a 

From men who are personal beneficiaries of the old 
system—incapable of independent thinking and victims 
of the scandalous method of teaching history in all the 
civilised countries—we cannot expect constructive ideas, 
much less constructive measures, - eae 

We must therefore begin at the beginning. And the be- 
ginning is the World. “ 

This should in no way be discouraging. In this modern 
world of ours, with mass-circulation newspapers, motion 
pictures and radio, capable of reaching the entire civilised 
population of the earth, a decade is ample time for a move- 
ment to bring to triumph the principles of universal law. 
if such a movement is guided by men who have learned 
from the churches and the political parties how to pro: 
pagate ideas and how to build up a dynamic organisatior 
behind an idea. a 
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The crisis of the twentieth century conclusively demon 
strates that democracy and industrialism can no longe 
coexist in a nation-state. <i 

If we insist upon maintaining the nation-state frame 
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ead want te continue with industrial progress, we 
cand to arrive at totalitarian Fascism. 

“If we believe that a free, democratic way of life is what 
ve want, and that an intensification of industrialism and 
production is what we need, then we must remove 
e barrier blocking the road to that goal, and replace the 
SR iic nation-state structure with a universal legal order 
n which development toward political and economic free- 
dom and wealth can become a reality. 

: “if we are determined to maintain the nation-state frame- 
work and at the same time endeavour to preserve democ- 


= 


acy, we shall be forced to give up industrial progress, 
"teduce populations and return to a rural way of life. 

_ As this Rousseau-like dream of a return to nature is 
“Unthinkable, it car be excluded. The alternative for the 
ft future of modern society is: totalitarianism within the 
on ition-state framework under treaty arrangements, or 
: lemocracy under universal law; under governmment. But 
t that government to be democratic, there must first be 
a a csierinnent. 


_ The longing for security within the nation-state structure 
is the most dangerous of all collective drives. In the small, 
mterdependent world of today, there are only two ways 
fOr a nation to achieve security. 

_ Law .. . Conquest. 

_ As the nation-state structure excludes a legal order~ 
embracing men living in different sovereign units, the 
drive for security directly produces the drive for conquest. 
The drive for security is the major cause of imperialism. 
This has never been admitted by the representatives 
Mf those powers who have actually travelled that road. 

' It is amusing to hear the anti-imperialist diatribes of 
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the representatives of the two most virulently- ‘mmperialist 
nations of the middle twentieth century—U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. Both nations are persuaded that they are anti- 
imperialist and that what they want is nothing but security. 
To understand this paradox, it 1s most enlightening to 
re-read the history of the growth of the Roman Empitees q 

Nobody in Rome wanted an empire, nobody wan 
war, nobody was an imperialist. They merely liked 
valued their own civilisation, their higher culture and 
standard of living, and were «anxious to preserve their 
own way of life. The dominating conception was as “isola- 
tionist” as that of any midwestern Senator in Washington 
or central Russian Commissar in Moscow. The Romans 
wanted only to be left alone, to enjoy their higher living 
standards, their superior civilisation. a 

But unfortunately, the barbarians on their frontiers did 
not leave them alone and always made trouble for them in 
one way or another. So their deep desire for security forced 
the Romans to go beyond their frontiers, to climinate 
immediate dangers and to push their frontiers farther 
away from Rome to protect themselves. This desire for 
security led them finally to conquer virtually all of the 
then known world and to subjugate other peoples, until 
internal decay and new, stronger outside forces finally 
destroyed the whole structure. 

This is the real story of most of the great empires of 
world history. It is also the story of the British Empire, 
which has been built up by the desire for security of 
British commercial investments and interests scattered 
all over the world, of growing British industrialism, which 
was essential to the survival of the British Isles. 4 

Today this very same force is the driving element be- 
hind the policy of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Both are deeply convinced of the superiority of their owr 
values and standards and the primacy of their own civili- 
sations. They have vast territories and are not in need 0} 
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r Se. Their sincere desire is to be left alone, 
ly and to be able to continue to live their 3 


t the globe is shrinking, steppes and oceans are no 
longer safe frontiers, and other nations are not willing 
0 et then do what they want. Outside forces constantly 
hi nd occasionally attack them. Therefore, to 
hieve security they feel obliged to build up huge armed | 
Ces, to defeat and conquer their immediate enemies: 
to. push ahead their ramparts, their defence positions, 
ean , their spheres of influence, farther and farther. 
‘the end of the second World War, we are seeing 
_ forces annexing islands and other bases 
10 nds of miles away from the American mainland 
_Teasons of security. And we are seeing the Soviet 
s pushed forward from the Arctic to the Mediter- 
1 and from Europe to the Far East, also for defen- 


a of imperialism. They sincerely believe that these ” 
“ as ures are purely security measures. Just as sincerely 
ey are convinced that superior armed force in the hands 
any ottiex nation would be dangerous to peace, but a 
larantee of peace and a benefit for all in their own 
yssession. And they are equally sincere in believing that 
¢ dissemination of their own political doctrines in other 
nations, the acceptance by other nations of their own 
ta itice al and economic conceptions, would strengthen 
ace and would be beneficial to all. 
sl] Il these unmistakable symptoms of present- -day realities 
> that if we insist upon remaining on the old road, 
° = tions | sovereignty, the drive for security, inherent in 
— will push us toward more violent clashes be- 
1 the nation-states, compared to which the first and 
ond world wars will appear as child’s play. 
er the liquidation of the second world war, there 
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remain only three powers capable of crea ng and mai 
taining armed forces in the modern sense; hree empires. 
The small and medium-sized nations will ines capi ly 
have to become satellites of one of these three dominating 
industrial and military powers. ae 233 
Some incurable dreamers among our statesmen seriousl 
believe that such a triangular power structure of © 
world is possible—even desirable. Actually, it is the mathe- 
‘matical formula for the next, probably the last phe se of 
the struggle for the conquest of the world. tes > 
In spite of the endlessly repeated anti-imperialist catch 
phrases of the representatives of the great powers, every 
economic and technological reality of our epoch, every 
dynamic force in the world today, every law of history 
and logic, indicates that we are on the verge of a period 
of empire building—of aggregations more Powe and 
more centralised. than ever before. There is no virtue in 
relying on obsolete slogans and ignoring the forces that 
today are pushing mankind toward a more organised con: 
trol of this earth. ahs er a 
It would be wiser to recognise these realities and 
guide the torrent into democratic channels. If we leave 
the concept of sovereign nationalities enshrined as_ 
test of “freedom,” the contradiction between this fiction 
and the physical facts will only cause greater explos ons 
Unless interdependence, and hence the need for the cen 
tralised rule of law—for the freedom which comes from 
equality before the law among nations as among individu 
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als—is recognised, we shall suffer further and more de 
vastating wars among the United States, Great Britair 
eSovict Russia and whatever other nation-states retain a : 
sizable power, in every possible combination. As in ; 
elimination contest, one of these or a combination Wi 
achieve by force that unified control made mandatot 
by the times we live in. Of course, it will be a strictl 


anti-imperialist imperialism, a kind of very anti-Fa 
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1 Intervention will always take place in the name 
n-intervention, oppression will be called protection 
assalage will be established by solemnly assuring the 
ered nation of its right to choose the form of 
nment it wants. 

re is something angelic in the simplicity and credu- 
‘professional statesmen. 

at the two camps destined to wage the coming 
le for conquest of the world are going to say about 
other’s political intentions, social and economic 
s, how they will explain to others and justify 2 
v mselves the causes of the war—fought, naturally, 1 

r self-defence and for self-preservation by both AP 
will be sentimental claptrap. Pure doggerel. . . . It will 
not the slightest relation to facts. 
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1 spite of frequent repetitions and parallels, there 
st a great number of unique phenomena in human 
tory. 
Pec om 1 the beginning of history until our days, until the 
oration of the Arctic and Antarctic, people have dis- 
ed new continents, new lands, new islands. But this 
igly permanent characteristic of past history is now 
‘an end. The era of geographical discovery is closed. It 
a im nost certain that we know every corner of this globe 
nd that no new lands await the arrival of adventurous 
lavigators. For the first time since man’s history has been 
ey J, we possess our entire globe. Until and unless 
x i able to communicate with another planet, the 
3 of human history will be limited to, geographically 
etermined, constant and known dimensions. 
ow Vit P this unique and radical change in our geographical 
i ‘Political outlook, expansion, growth, conquest and 
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colonisation are no longer possible in virgen “territories. 
but only at each other’s expense. During the past five © 
centuries, competition in conquest was possible without — 
necessarily encroaching upon the possessions of other 
powers, through discovery and annexation of new lands, © 
with occasional naval encounters or local armed skirmishes _ 
to discourage a competitor. ; 

This period of history is now over. National security, 
the urge for conquest, can be satisfied only by subjugating | 
and appropriating territories and possessions of other 
nations, thereby destroying their security. 

Until today throughout its entire history, the world was 
too vast to be conquered by a single man or a single” 
power, Technical means have always lagged behind the 
objective. The world was always too large to be con- 
quered entirely, even by the greatest force. The planet : 
was too elastic; it seemed to grow constantly. Alexander, 
Cesar, Genghis Khan, the Spaniards, the English, Napo- 
leon—all failed. They all conquered a large part - thes 
world, but never the entire world. ° 

Now only, for the first time in history, the conquest of 
the world by a single power is a geographical, technical. 
and military possibility. 

The world cannot grow any more, it is a known 
quantity. | 

As discoveries ended, the growth of the world ; 
suddenly brought to a standstill. Technical developments ~ 
rapidly caught up and made the globe smaller and smailer. 
Today the world is completely engulfed by modern in-~ 
dustrialism. From a technical and military point of view, 
the world of today is considerably smaller than was the 
territory held by any one of the major empires of the past” 
centuries. It is infinitely easier and quicker for the Uni ed | 
States to wage war in the Far East than it was for Cesar 
to do so in Anglia or Egypt. 

Modern science has made war a highly mechanised 
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which can Ke mastered only by the major industrial 
wers. 
F Only three of these are left. 
a And any one of the three; by defeating the other two, 
Eweuld conquer and rule the world. 
For the first time in human history, one power can con- 
— quer and rule the world. Indeed, but for the industrial 
_ potential of the United States, Hitler might have done it! 
_ Developments may take a different turn. But technically 
and militarily, it is a definite possibility. 
“ And politically, it is a definite probability if no legal 
order is created to satisfy the instinctive desire of peoples 
a lor security. A decision upon this crucial issue will prob- 
ably be reached before the end of the twentieth century. 
To put it bluntly, the meaning of the crisis of the twen- 
; 4 oth century is that this planet must to some degree be 
brought under unified control. Our task, our duty, is to 
‘attempt to institute this unified control in a democratic 
way by first proclaiming its principles, and to achieve it 
By persuasion and with the least possible bloodshed. If we 
i to accomplish this, we can be certain that the iron 
law of history wili compel us to wage more and more 


S finally attained through conquest. 

3 ‘Political unification of the world by conquest is ex- 
enisive, painful, bloody. The goal could be achieved so 
much more easily if it were not for that eternal saboteur 
ae) progress—human blindness. 

_ But if it is impossible to cure that blindness and if man- 
| kin is unable to face its destiny and to determine by 
_ reason and insight the course of our immediate future, 
mi our nationalist dogmatism will not permit-us to under- 
_ take the organisation of a universal legal order, then at 
"east, let us try not to prolong the agony of a decaying, 


dying system of society. 
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If we cannot attain universalism and create union re 
common consent and democratic methods as a result of 
rational thinking—then, rather than retard the process, let 
us precipitate unification by conquest. It serves no reason- 
able purpose to prolong the death throes of our decrepit: 
institutions and to postpone inevitable events only to make 
the changes more painful and more costly in blood and 
suffering. It would be better to have done with this opera- — 
tion as quickly as possible so that the fight for the © 
reconquest of lost human liberties can start within the © 
universal state without too much loss of time. 3 

The era of inter-national wars will end, just as every-_ 
thing human ends. It will come to an end with the estab- 
lishment of universal law to regulate human relationship, 
either by union or by—conquest. a 


a 
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whether the jailers are conservative, liberal or socialist 
That symbol of our enslavement must be -destroyed if — 
we ever want to be free again. The great revolution for 
the liberation of man has to be fought all over again. § 
Nothing characterises the intellectual poverty and the : 
creative sterility of our generation more than the fact 
that Communism is regarded as the most revolutionary. — 


force of the time. Exactly what is revolutionary in Cotte 
S 
3 


The modern Bastille is the nation-state, no me 
x. 


munism? 

Revolution does not mean merely to fight an existing — 
order, a system, parties and men actually in power. It 
does not mean merely to shoot or to use violence to over-— 
throw a regime. The “have nots” will always fight the 


“haves”; those who are without influence will always 
oppose the powerful. But that is not revolution. | 4 


Revolution means the clear recognition of the roots — 
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evils of society at any given moment, the concen- 
' tration of all forces to exterminate these roots, and to 
_ feplace a sick society by a new social order that no longer 
' Produces the causes of the evils of the previous regime. 
» Communism—today an ultra-nationalist force—does not 
" fecognise and does not combat the ultimate source of 
- the misery of our age: the institution of the sovereign 
" fation-state. Bureaucracy, militarism, war, unemployment, 
_ poverty, persecution, oppression—all that Communism at- 
_ tributes to capitalism—are in reality products and effects 
_ Of the nation-state structure of the world. In the middle 
- Of the twentieth century, no movement can be regarded 
_ 4s revolutionary that does not concentrate its action and 
its might on eradicating that tyrannical institution which, 
for its own self-perpeiuation and self-glorification, trans- 
torms men into murderers and slaves. 
_ An essential characteristic of every really revolutionary 
_ Movement in history is that it breaks down barriers and 
_ creates more human freedom. Often this was done by 
fiolence, bloodshed, terror. But these are not the charac- 
teristics of revolutions. Movements producing violence, 
loodshed and terror are not revolutionary, if they do not 
im at creating more freedom. If they actually create less 
_ treedom, they are counter-revolutionary, reactionary, even 
if they apply revolutionary slogans and tactics and pro- 
Juce violence, bloodshed and terror. 
_ Communism, as its doctrine was formulated in the early 
“Part of the nineteenth century and as it is practised by 
‘the Stalin xegime in the Soviet Union, has absolutely 
lothing revolutionary in the real sense of the word. The 
doctrine ignored the real problem. And the practice, far 
from solving it, has created one of the most formidable 
“Bastilles of the ancien régime, against which must be 
concentrated all the truly progressive and revolutionary 
_ forces of the middle twentieth century. ' 
__ That our generation has not yet produced a creed and 
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a movement more radical and revolutionary, than “he cr ii 
and movement which were considered radical and 
lutionary in the time of Victoria, Napoleon HI and Bide! 
marck, is a fact this generation should feel deeply ashamed — 

of. oo 


4 


We must search for the truth about peace and its pos- 
sibilities, regardless of whether certain dogmas and fetishes — 
now cherished permit or do not permit its immediate — 
realisation. We must understand quite clearly what peace 
is and how a peaceful order can be set up. Then it will” 
be up to the people to decide whether they want it or not. 4 

But we can no longer afford to believe in false concep- 
tions, in utopias, in miracles. We can no longer afford to — : 
believe that a piece of paper, or even parchment, called 
a treaty and signed by the representatives of groups of 
people enjoying absolute sovereignty, can ever secure 
peace for any considerable period, no matter what the | 
conient of the treaty may be. et 

History, like botany and zoology, teaches us the nest | 
capable and immutable law of nature, which applies: to 
everything living, including human society. There is either 
growth or decay. There is no such thing as immutability, 
there is nothing static in this world of ours. 

The only historical meaning, the only usefulness that 
can be conceded to a league of nations, or indeed to any 
organisation of nation-states with equal sovereignty, is to— 
illustrate that utopian structures based on “good will,” 
“lasting friendship,” “unity of purpose,” “common in-— 
terest” or on any similar fiction cannot work. The Con- 
federation of the thirteen American states, with each - 
State jealously guarding its full and untrammelled sov-— 
ereignty, was historically justified only by the proof it 
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ga that ait ES not work, that the Wascetul coexistence 
f “halo of the thirteen states and the guarantee 
bof their individual security lay in the Union. 
But after all the catastrophic events that followed the 
foundation of the League of Nations, is it really neces-. 
3 Sary to create another league—a hotbed for coming global 
-wars—to prove that it cannot work? Are not the first 
and second world wars enough “experience”? Do we. 

7 really need a third global war to understand the anatomy 
got peace and to see what causes war in human society 
and how it can be prevented? 

F taes be clear about one thing. A league of sovereign — 
“Mation-states is not a step, neither the first step nor the 
-hinety-ninth, towards peace. Peace is law. The San Fran- 
cisco league is the pitiful miscarriage of the second world 
war. We shall have to organise peace independently of 
_ the Unholy Alliance stillborn in San Francisco or else 
we shall delude ourselves by believing in a miracle,. until 
the inevitable march of events into another and greater 
slocaust teaches us that equal and sovereign power units 
an never, under any circumstances, under any condi- 
oms, coexist peacefully. 
| ewes, dissecting the body of human society and seeing _ 
early the anatomy of peace, one is compelled to cry 
“out in desperation: Must we blindly and helplessly endure 

1@ coming Armageddon between the surviving giant 
ation-states to endow the world with a constitution? 
After a disastrous half a century of anti-rationalism, 
uided by mysticism, transcendental emotions and so- 
Hed intuition, we must return to the lost road of ration- 
ism, if we want to prevent complete destruction of our 
vilis ation. 

The task is by no means easy. The deceptions caused 
yy rationalism are real and understandable. Yet, to try 
to escape the complexities of life revealed to us by reason 
by ‘seeking refuge in irrationalism and to let our actions 
y 
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_be determined by superstitions, dogmas and intuition” is 
sheer suicide. We must resign ourselves to the fact that 
there is no other fate for us than to climb the long, hard, 
steep and stony road guided by the only thing that makes 
us different from animais: reason. 

We cannot be held back by certain traditions regarded 
as sacred. After all, what is tradition? 

Sometimes we have to follow it for a century. Some- 
times we have to create it to be followed by another cen- 
_ tury. 

Sovereignty of the community and regulation of the 
interdependence of peoples in society by universal law 
are the two central pillars upon which the cathedral 
of democracy rests. : 

If we want to build this cathedral and live as free men 
in security, let us bear in mind the profound words of 
Francis Bacon in his Novum Organum: | 4 

It is idle to expect any great advancement in sciences 
from the superinducing and engrafting of new things upon 
old. We must begin anew from the-very foundation, unless 
we would revolve for ever in a circle with mean and con- 
temptible progress. | 

It would be mean and contemptible progress indeed 
and we should be revolving in a circle if, instead of be- 
ginning to construct the new world society based on uni- 
versal law, we again try to superinduce and engraft an- 
other league or council of sovereign nations upon the old. 
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World Government is the First Step 

FI EW weeks after the publication of this book the first 
> bomb exploded over the citv of Hiroshima. It 
: ed the second World War. 

; was an end that brought no joy or relief. It 
f instead fear of atomic war. 
t the year 1945 of the Christian era produced the 
0 Se bomb for military purposes and the San Francisco. 
‘ter for political purposes, is a paradox for historians 
a future to ponder. 

1 every hand, suggestions are made to “outlaw,” 
h,” “control” or “keep secret” this incredibly des- 
€ force. As a result of several months’ debate 
¥ scientists, statesmen, industrialists and commen- 
the following facts would seem to be agreed upon: 


t present and in the immediate future no reliable. 
> against atomic destruction can be foreseen. 


Within a very few years, several nations will produce 
¢ bombs. 


he atomic bomb is merely the destructive side of 
physics and research in the use of atomic energy 
nstructive industrial purposes can and should be 
ingly pursued. - 

ternational control of atomic research or of the 
ction of atomic bombs is impractical because: 

In capitalist countries such control is contrary to the 

actices and habits of free competitive enterprise. 

totalitarian countries such control would be un- 
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- (c) Only if the nation-states grant onthe other compl let 
freedom of industrial and military espiolange (w vhick 
is hardly conceivable) could such control be effectia - 

(d) So long as the danger of war between nation-states 
exists, some if not all governments will try to pre- 
vent international bodies, on which potential enemy 
states are represented, from inspecting and super- 
vising their laboratories and industries. Each great 
power will always do its utmost to lead in mi tary 
science. Atom-bomb production in remote parts of th 
American West, in Siberia, in the Sahara, in Pé a 
gonia, in underground factories anywhere, can never 
be effectively controlled, if, in spite of “pledges, t ( 
governments of the respective nation-staes decide on 
secrecy, ae 


‘44 


Any effective control or inspection of armaments ¢ = 
research presupposes the sincere and wholeshearted @ 
laboration of the governments of the nation-states. If a 
were possible, there would be no danger of war and n 
need for any control. The future cannot be based on a 
hypothetical assumption, the actual cause of our diffi Ity 

Once we recognise the impossibility, or at least the i in. 
surmountable difficulty, of effective international contig 
of scientific research and industrial production, the ques 
tion arises: Is such control necessary or even desirable? 

Nobody in the United States is afraid of atomic boa 
or rockets produced within the sovereign ma OU-OtAtSS 0 
the United States of America. Nor is any Soviet citizer 
afraid of atomic bombs or other devastating weapon 
_ produced within the sovereign nation-state of the Uni 1io 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. But the people of the Uni : 
States feel that atomic bombs produced in the =< 
Union represent a potential danger to them, and | 
Soviet people feel the same way about atomic one = ore 
duced in the United States. 
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hat does this mean? It means that no atomic bomb, 
no weapon that the genius of man can conceive is danger- 
ous in itself. Weapons only become “dangerous” when 
_ they are in the hands of sovereign states other than one’s 
_ own. It follows that the ultimate source of danger is not 
- atomic energy but the sovereign nation-state. The problem 
_ is not technical, it is purely political. 
j _ The problem of preventing an atomic war is the 
_ problem of preventing War, no more, no less. Once war 
' breaks out and nations are fighting for their exist tence, 
they will use every conceivable weapon to acme 
_ victory. 
_ The release of atomic energy and the horrible nite 
_ Mare of atomic war has greatly intensified the debate on 
- world government. Many people have changed their 
minds overnight, declaring the San Francisco Charter out- 
dated and inadequate to cope with the problem created 
the atomic bomb. Of course, this revolutionary dis- 
eovery in nuclear physics changed nothing of the neces- 
/, imperative now for several decades, to organise 
aman society under universal law. But it unquestionably 
Sicdmatised and made it appear more urgent to the com- 
'piacent millions who needed an atomic explosion to wake 
_ them 
a This new physical fact has changed nothing in the situa- 
‘tion this book deals with. Although written and published 
’ efore the explosion in Hiroshima, nothing in it would” 
have been said differently had it been written after August 
6, 1945. 
= - There is only one method that can create security : 
© against destruction by the atomic bomb. This is the same 
= sthod that gives the states of New York and California 
Bisonxproducers of the atomic bomb) security against be- 
» ing erased from the surface of the earth by the states of 
~ Tennessee and New Mexico (producers of the atomic 
7 bomb). This security is real. It is the security given by 
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a common sovereign order of law. Outside of that, any : 
security is but an illusion. | 
Many of the scientists who released atomic energy, — . 
frightened by the consequences of this new force, warn us 
of the dangers that will result if several sovereign states. 3 
possess atomic weapons, and urge control of it by the ; 
United Nations Security Council. 4 
- But what is the United States Security Counc except 
“several sovereign states”? 
What is the reality of the Security Council beyond the 
reality of the sovereign nation-states that compose it? = 
What matters it if the American Secretary of State, the — 
Soviet Foreign Commissar and His Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary meet as members of the United Nations Security — 
Council or outside that organisation in a “Conference of 
Foreign Ministers”? In either case they are but the sworn 
representatives of three conflicting sovereign nation- 
states; in either case the final decisions rest with Washing- : 
ton, London and Moscow. These representatives can only — 
arrive at agreements or treaties and are without power to — 
create law applicable to the individuals of their respective ; 
nation-states. a 
Many of those who realise the inadequacy of the San 
Francisco organisation feel that the people must not be — 
disillusioned, that their faith in the organisation must not — 
be destroyed. : 
If that faith is not justified, it must be destroyed. It is — 
criminal to mislead the people and teach them to rely on 
a false hope. | 
The pathetic defenders argue that the UN is all we 
have and we should be practical and start from what we 
have. A reasonable suggestion. It is scarcely possible to 
start from anywhere except from where we are. If a man 
has measles, no matter what he plans to do, he must start 
with the measles. But this does not mean that measles is — 
an asset, a welcome condition, and that he could not do 
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things better without measles. The mere fact of having 

F crating does not automatically make it valuable. 

__ The San Francisco Charter is a multilateral treaty. That 
and nothing else. Each party to it can withdraw the 
- moment it desires, and war alone can force the member 
- States to fulfil their obligations under the treaty. For 
a several thousand years man has given innumerable chances 
_ to treaty structures between sov ereign power units to 
_ demonstrate that they can prevent war. With the possibility 
of atomic war facing us, we cannot risk reliance upon a 
: _ method that has failed miserably hundreds of times and 
p never succeeded once. 

| _A realisation that this method caa never prevent war is 
; 4 ‘the first condition of peace. Law and only law can bring 
_ peace among men; treaties never can. 

"We can never arrive at a legal order by amending a 
reaty structure. To realise the task before us, the heated 
- debates of Hamilton, Madison and Jay in: Philadelphia 
should be read and re-read in every home and every 
“school. They demonstrated that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion (based on the same principles as the United Nations) 
could not prevent war between the states, that amendment 
of these articles could not solve the problem, that the 
» Articles of Confederation had to be discarded and a new 
» constitution created and adopted, establishing an over-all 
' federal government with power to legislate, apply and 
- execute law on individuals in the United States. That was 
_ the only remedy then and it is the only remedy now. 

Such criticism of the United Nations may shock people 
who have been persuaded that the UN is an instrument for 

jaintaining peace. 
- Thee San Francisco league is not a first step toward a 
iversal legal order. To change from a treaty basis to law 
one step, one operation, and it is impossible to break 
"it into parts or fractions. This decision has to be made and 
: the operation carried out at one time. There is no “first 
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step” toward world government. World government is the n 
first step. ‘3 
Some remark patronisingly: “But this is idealism. Let u 
be realistic, let us make the San Francisco organisation 
work.” a 
‘What is idealism? And what is realism? Is it realistic 
to believe that treaties—which have been tried again eo 
again and have always failed—will now miraculously 
work? And is it idealistic to believe ‘that law—which he 7 
always succeeded wherever and whenever it was applied 
—will continue to work? “ 
Every time our Foreign Ministers or the heads of ¢ if 
governments meet and decide not to decide, hurry to post 
pone, and commii themselves to no commitments, tf 
official heralds proclaim jubilantly to the universe: “ hi 
is a hopeful beginning.” “This is a first step in tho’ rig 
direction.” | 
We are always beginning. . .. We never continue, neve 
carry on, complete or conclude. We never take a secon¢ 
step or—God forbid—a third step. Our international life 
is composed of an unending sequence of beginnings a 
don’t begin, of first steps that lead nowhere. When are \ 
going to tire of this game? 4 
It is of utmost importance to look at these things in thei 
proper perspective. We must reject the exhortations ¢ 
reactionaries who say: “Of course, world government i 
the ultimate goal. But we can’t get it now. We must pre 
ceed slowly, step by step.” 
World government is not an “ultimate goal” but an im 
mediate necessity. In fact, it has been overdue since 191¢ 
The convulsions of the past decades are the c 
symptoms of a dead and decaying political system. 
The ultimate goal of our efforts must be the solution © 
our economic and social problems. What two thous: 
million men and women really want on this wretclia 
earth is enough food, better housing, doer medice 
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nd education, more enjoyment of culture and a little 
. These are the real goals of human society, the 
ons of ordinary men and women everywhere. All 
of us could have these things. But we cannot have any of — 
them if every ten or twenty years we allow ourselves to. 
be driven by our institutions to slaughter each other‘and — 
9 destroy each other’s wealth. A world-wide system of 
ernment is merely the primary condition to achieving 
Practical and essential social and economic aims. It 
no way a remote goal. 

nether the change from treaty structure to a legal 
takes place independently of the United Nations or 
hin. it is irrelevant. To amend the San Francisco Charter 
f that is the road we choose—we will have to re-write 
> drastically to get what we need that nothing of the — 
ument will remain except the two opening words: 
Chapter One.” The change has io come about in our 
$s, In Our outlook. Once we know what we want, it 
ces no difference whether the reform is carried out on 
of the Eiffel Tower, in the bleachers of the Yankee 
ium, or on the floor of the United Nations Assembly. 
he stumbling-block to transforming the San Francisco 
€ague into a governmental institution is the charter’s basic 
sonception expressed in the first phrase -of the second 
shapter: “Members are the states.” | 
This makes the charter a‘ multilaceral treaty. No amend- 
it of the text can alter that fact until the very founda- 
m is changed to the effect that the institution will have 
rect relationship, not with states but with individuals. 
sut—argue the defenders of the charter—the preamble 
is, “We, the people... ” 

Suppose someone publishes a proclamation opening, “TI, 
he Emperor of China . . .” Would this make him the 
mperor of China? Such an action would more probably 
and him in a lunatic asylum than on the throne of China. 
We, the people .. .”—these symbolic words of democratic 
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government—do not belong i in the Rasy: rrancis oe 
Their use in the preamble is in total i toe 
thing else in it, and only historians will be able to deci 
whether they were used from lack of knowledge or 
of honesty. The simple truth requires that “We, 1 
people .. .” in the preamble of the charter be accurat 
read: “We, the High Contracting Powers . a 
The most vulgar of all objections, of course, is the m 
ingless assertion made by so many “public figures”: = 
people are not yet ready for world federation.” 2 
One can only wonder how they know. Have they thi 
selves ever advocated world federation? Do they themse 
believe in it? Have they ever tried to explain | to 
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peace in human society? And, after having under 
the problem, have the people rejected the solutior 
decided they did not want peace by law and governm: 
but preferred war by national sovereignty? Until 
happens, no one has the right to pretend he knows 1 
the people are ready for. Ideals always seem premature 
until they become obsolete. Everybody has a pviect 
to say that he does not believe in federal world gover 
ment and does not want it. But without having faith in 
and without having tried it, nobody has the right. > pri 
clude the decision of the people. me 
Certain statesmen say that it is criminal to talk al 

the possibility of a war between the Russian and An 
American spheres. This is a matter of opinion. oe 
it is criminal not to talk about it. Nobody ever ave 
life of a sick person by refusing to diagnose the diseas 
to attempt to cure it. The people of the world must um 

stand the forces driving them toward the coming holocat 
It has nothing whatever to do with Communisn 
capitalism, with individualism or collectivism. It i 
inevitable confiict betwee non-integrated povereigilll tie 

contact. We could put a Communist in the White He 0 
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r establish the purest Jeffersonian democracy in Russia 
nd the situation would be the same. Unless an over-all 
orld government organisation can be established in time 
¥ persuasion and consent, no diplomatic magic will pre- 
Some explosion. 
ing toward a perfectly evitable cataclysm is un- 
ery of reasonable men. Hundreds of millions of 
ed human beings, good-humoured, music- and dance- 
ing , industrious working people who could peacefully 
borate and enjoy life within one sovereignty, as the 
“ ined slaves of their respective sovereign nation-states, 

ided by fear and superstition, are being hoodwinked and 
ied into senseless war. No amount of negotiating, of 
“20 od will” or wishful thinking’ will change this course. 
y a clear realisation by the people as to what is driving 
m 1 into that conflict can bring about its eradication and 


; hat chance have we to create a world government 
efore the next war? Not much. Suppose we do make the - 
on m clear to the democratic peoples—is it likely that 
, Russia would accept a suggestion to enter into a 
mmon government organisation with us? I believe the 
answer to be no. Is it possible? Perhaps. But the alterna- 
* another world war resulting in the destruction of 
| individual liberties and in the rule of a totalitarian 
, either ours or Russia’s—is a prospect that leaves no 
n for hesitation as to the action we must undertake. 

It war, horrible war, between the two groups of sovereign 
itions dominated by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. has to 
¢ fought, at least let it be civil war. Let us not go to battle 
pieces. territories, prestige, boundaries. Let us at least 
t for an ideal. The end of such a struggle ought auto- 
1a ati tically to end inter-national wars and bring victory for 
“ d federation. 

“Th reality we must constantly keep in mind in striving 
IF peace is eiearly expressed by Atexander Hamilton in 
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his Federalist No. 6: “To look for a continuation o! 
harmony between a number of independent, unconnectec 
sovereignties, situated in the same neighbourhood, woulc 
be to disregard the uniform course of human events, anc 
to sét at defiance the accumulated experience of ages.” 

History demonstrates how right Hamilton was and hoy 
wrong were those “first steppers” who thought that the 
American people could prosper and live in peace under 2 
loose confederation of sovereign states. 

How can we reach our goal? 

Five stages are clearly visible on the road from idea tc 
realisation. 

1. The first step is the conception of the idea, the 
proclamation of principles, the formulatien of the doctrine. 

2. The doctrine must be spread in the same way 
Christianity, democracy and every other successful doctrine 
has been diffused. + 

3. Once all of us understand the problem, once we 
realise what creates peace in human society and know we 
want it, our next task is to elect representatives, delegating 
to them the power to put into practice the new principles. 

4. It is for these elected delegates—who by then 
have received the mandate from the people to = 
world government for preventing wars between the nation: 
States—to dtbate programmes, to fight out details od fe 
arrive at solutions. Such solutions will naturally be com- 
promises; they will probably be far from perfect, but. ve 
cannot expect paradise on this earth. - 

5. Once this first constitutional step is taken, develop- 
ments will start in the right direction. But the founda ion 
will by then have been laid, and a great number of solu- 
tions will be more or less workable. Passionate debates. on 
programmes and details before the will of the people is 
clearly expressed as to the goal will only create obs' 
and they are likely to destroy the ideal before its birth, 
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Two per cent. of the money and effort spent for re- 
search and production of the atomic bomb would be 
_ Sufficient to carry out an educational movement that would 
_ take clear to the people what the virus of war is and 
how peace can be attained in human society. 

; Undoubtedly, if the inhabitants of Mars or another 
_ planet suddenly descended upon the earth and threatened 
to conquer us, all the nations of our small world would 
immediately get together. We would forget all our ridicu- 
lous inter-national quarrels and would willingly and gladly 
place ourselves under one rule of law for sheer survival. 
Are we certain that the unleashing and national use of 
atomic energy, the apocalypse of an atomic world war, is - 
not an equal threat to our civilisation and to mankind, 


Be imperatively requiring us to rise above our outdated inter- 
_ fational conflicts and to organise human society politically 


_ So that an atomic world war could be checked? 
We have very little time to prevent the next war and to 


B stop our drifting towards totalitarianism. We have to get to 
_ work at once. Every citizen who believes in law and 


_ government in inter-national relations must persuade ten 
_ other citizens of the same belief, and urge each to persuade, 


_ on his behaif, ten more. The nuclear physicists have ex- 


_ plained that atomic energy is released by what is called a 
_ chain reaction. One atom is split. The released particles 
_ Split other atoms and so on. The force of ideas always 
+ explodes in the form of such a chain reaction. 

We must persuade as many newspapers as possible to 


4 adopt the federal outlook as their editorial policy. This 


_ principle must also be constantly disseminated on the radio 
_ and in films. We must get this problem discussed in groups, 


meetings and on platforms. Universalism and the impera- 


_ tive need for universal law must resound in all houses of 
God. The universa! outlook of political and social matters 
must be taught in all schools. We should elect nobody to 
public office who has not pledged himself in advance to 
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work wholeheartedly to prevent the next war by the estab- 
lishment of peace through law and government. 

An irresistible popular demand must be made articulate - 
in every country as soon as possible. And when in two or 4 
~ more countries the people have clearly expressed their — 
will, the process of federation must start. Naturally the — 
ideal solution would be if all the people of the world were ~ 
persuaded simultaneously. But such a course is unlikely. — 
The process must start at the earliest possible moment, 
even with a minimum of two countries, because no argu- 
ment can compare with the overwhelming persuasive 
power of events. There can be no question that once the 
process of inter-national integration starts, its attraction E 
will be so great that more and more nations will join until — 
finally, by the force of events, we shal: arrive at a federal — 
world government. ; 

If we ourselves sincerely want a world-wide eat order 3 
and wholeheartedly begin work on the problem of creating : 
governmental institutions which would permit different — 
national groups to continue to shape their own religious, 7 
cultural, social and economic lives the way they choose 

4 
and which would protect them by force of law from inter- 
ference of others in their local and national matters, we 4 
have no reason to assume that Russia will stubbornly 
refuse to participate. If, under any conditions, she does _ 
not want to join, then let this be her decision. But let us 
not make our own actions dependent upon the hypothetical « 
behaviour of someone else. With such lack of faith, with — 
such lack of courage, no progfess is possible. 

We must be as much perfectionists in our pursuit of 
peace as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wiiston Churchill and — 
Joseph Stalin were perfectionists in their pursuit of victory — 
in war. They did not say: “Let us build a few hundred — 
planes, Iet us. win a first little battle and then be content — 
with it and wait.” They raised standards and when they — 
proclaimed that we wanted complete, total victory, uncon- — 
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_ ditional surrender in the shortest possible time, hundreds 
of millions of us followed enthusiastically. 

_ When we wanted the atomic bomb, we did not say it was 
_ “impossible,” “impractical,” “unrealistic,” we did not say 
that “the people are not ready for it.” We said we want 
_ it, we need it, and we have to have it. And we went all out 
_ for it with the utmost perfectionism. We constructed entire 
"new cities, used two hundred thousand workers, spent two 
billion dollars and telescoped into three or four years the 
_ work of half a century. The result of this perfectionism 
was a perfect result. The “impossible” became reality, the 
~ “impractical” exploded over Hiroshima and the “un- 
realistic” brought what we wanted: Victory. 

-__No human problem has ever been solved by any method 
other than perfectionism. In every field of human effort 
__we aim at perfection. We want the best car, the finest radio 
~ set, the very best medical care. We admire the world’s 
_ champion prizefighter and best foothall player. We pay 
- homage to the best painter and pianist. We award the 
“highest decoration to our greatest war heroes. It is the 
- fundamental drive in Western man to aim at the maxti- 
mum, not the minimum. We want perfection. We do not 
always achieve it, but we proudly announce that perfection 
is what we want. Yet, when we are faced with the probiem 
of peace, perfection becomes a smear word. 

We cannot achieve peace—a much more arduous and 
‘an even more heroic undertaking than war—if all of a 
‘sudden we become modest and satisfied with what is com- 
_ placently accepted as a “frst step” and if, disregarding all 
the past, we indu!ge in the hopeless hope that something 
- can now work which Hamilton rightly said would be to 
' “disregard the uniform course of human events.” We shall 
never have peace if we do not have the courage to under- 
~ stand what it is, if we do not want to pay the price it costs 
"and if, instead of working for its realisation with the utmost 
determination, we are so cowardly as to resign ourseives 
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~ We must clarify principles among “ounerae and at 
at axiomatic definitions as to what causes war and \ 
creates peace in human society. Once we agree on ? hi 
principles, the absolutely indispensable condition of 
spreading and materialisation is our own unshakable faith — 
in them. How things have actually happened on this earth — 
no man has ever realised or experienced, just as no one — 
can realise or experience the moment of birth or th 
moment of death, nor the moment even of awakening ¢ . 
falling asleep. Such transitions take place impercepti 
and we cannot foresee them or visualise them with se: 
ness, ae 
Pascal said that opinion is the real ruler of the world, 
And in starting our great fight for a better world, we mus = 
be guided by the wisdom of Sun Yat-sen: The dime = 
to know, to understand; with understanding, action is ea 

Therefore the problem is: How willing are we to i 
for the dissemination in schools, churches, meetings, the — 
press, the movies and on the radio, of a new faith, a new — 
political outlook, which cannot take practical shape inti 
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enough people understand it, believe in it and want it? a 3 


imple mechanism of peace in human society. My main 

urpose in writing this book was to stimulate discussion 

on precisely these problems. 

In reading Thz Anatomy of Peace you may agree or 
sagree with what I say. In either case, I should highly 
ypreciate learning your views. 

nly when millions of people believe in the imperative 

.d for a universal legal order can it beeome a reality. 


pread. And only through your help can such discussion 
and persuasion be initiated. 


Only through discussions and persuasion can the ideal 


A NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR ,. 


3 We shall never be able to prevent the next war unless we © 
rly recognise the cause of wars and understand the 


“YOU DISAGREE with any statement contained in this 


ok, please tell me why. I need your constructive criticism 


clarify such points, not only for others, but for myself. 

‘Tr you AGREE that only a universal legal order can end 
tter-national wars, if you believe that we must act im- 
ediately to establish that universal legal order before the 
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what you can do to help spread this outlook. 

I do hope you will take a little time to express your 

views in a letter. 

eo | Sincerely yours, 

| EMERY REVES, 
c/o Penguin Books Ltd., 
Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, 

England. 
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next war—an atomic world war—desiroys us, then tell me — 
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HIROSHIMA 


by John Hersey 


JOHN HERSEY, famous American war correspondent and 
author of one of the war's most successful books, A BELL 
FOR ADANO. went to Japan in May 1946 for the New Yorker, 
to discover from personal contact with the survivors of the 
atomic bomb, dropped there on August 6th, 1945, what that 
event had meant to them. 


This book is his story, written after he had carefully sifted 
material collected on the spot over several months. It is cast 
in the form of an account of the bomb’s impact and effects on 
the lives of six residents of the city—a girl typist, a Japanese 
Protestant clergyman, a private doctor, a tailor’s widow, a 
Rad Cross hospital surgeon, and a German Jesuit missionary— 
each of whom, by some incredible chance, escaped death when 
the bomb fell. Hersey tells, 2s nearly as possible in their own — 
words, what they thought and felt regarding the disaster, and 
how they picked up the threads of ordinary life once more. 


On its first appearance in the New Yorker of August 31, 
1946—the whole issue of the paper, an event unprecedented © 
in American journalistic history, being given up to this single 
item—Hersey’s account created a first-order sensation in the. 
U.S.A. It has been serialised in fifty American newspapers, 
broadcast in the U.S.A. and in Britain, and is now issued in 
book form at the lowest possible price, so that all English- 
speaking readers may have the opportunity of comprehending 
the all-but-incredible destructive power of the new weapon, 
and considering its terrible implications for the world’s future. 


A Penguin Book (503) 


by R. W. Cooper 


- With foreword by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, P.C., M.P. 
“el 


This popular but full account of the epoch-making trial of the 


= 


} War criminals at Nuremberg, specially written for Penguin 


Books by The Times’ special correspondent, is intended as a 


a permanent summary and record of the first attempt to bring 


_ to justice the authors and begetters of an international crime 


against humanity. 


= The reasons for the holding of the trial are discussed in 


Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s foreword. The body of the book 


consists of a summary of the Indictment and the general case 


for the Prosecution ; details of the cases against the individual 


accused, with extracts from the evidence given in the course 


3 of the trial; a condensation of the final speech for the 


Prosecution ; particulars of the case against the Organisa- 


tions ; and a summing-up of the final judgment and sentence. 


Although not an ‘ official’ publication, the book has been 


prepared in consultation with the Central Office of Informa- 


tion, and its treatment of the material is dispassionate and 


objective. 


A Penguin Book (598) 


. 
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Arthur Koestler 


DARKNESS AT NOON 


** DARKNESS AT NOON, in its way, a remarkable boc = 
a grimly fascinating interpretation of the logic of the Russian 
Revolution, indeed of all revolutionary ee 
and at the same time a tense and subtly intellectualis | 
drama of prison psychology. . .. Rubashov, the coral 
figure—who has already whee recanted his idec — 
errors and is in semi-disgrace—is arrested at night, take 
to prison, interrogated, re-interrogated, is induced to confe: 
to fantastic crimes and conspiracies, is given a public trial an J 
shot. Some five or six weeks elapse between his imprison-_ 
ment and death, and the tension of those weeks is As 
powerfully communicated. . . . To the drama of Rubashov's” 
prison-conditioned mind is ‘added a grim description of the | 
G.P.U. method of political interrogation. There are no 
cheap horrors here; thedeadliest weapon of the Soitennowetl 
it seems, is pure reason, the pure reason of the scientif 


" revolutionary. ... Mr. Koestler draws aside the veils of 


transcendentalism in which the materialist ethic is sh : 
with a sure and extraordinarily discerning touch, .. . ™ ich 
has been written about the Moscow trials, but possibly 


comes as near the truth as anything,’’—Times 
Supplement. 


““DARKNESS AT NOON is one of the few books 


written in this epoch which will survive it.""—Kingsley — 
Martin in The New Statesman. 
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A Penguin Book (539) 


Traveller from Tokyo 


John Morris 


TRAVELLER FROM TOKYO isan enlightened, objective 
account of a thoughtful man’s observations of a city at peace 
and at war. John Morris had a rare Opportunity to observe 
the Japanese when he was employed by their government to 
teach English literature in one of their foremost Universities, 
and as an adviser to the Foreign Office. For over four years 
he lived in Tokyo, learning to know intimately the city and 
its inhabitants. 


Upon Japan’s entry into the war, Mr. Morris found himself, 
because of his connections with the government, ina unique 
and rather precarious Position. While his compatriots were 
interned he was allowed the freedom of the city. For eight 
months he wandered about wartime Tokyo, noting the vari- 
ous war measures, rationing of food and clothing, the ban on 
amusements, the tightening restrictions on civil liberties, 
and their effect on the people. 


Of the book, which was chosen by two English 
book clubs as their special selection, the Press has 
said : 


“ This is the best account of Japanese life to be 
read in English.’’—New Statesman. 


“ The whole book is wise and sane, and quietly un- 
ravels Japan and makes it intelligible... . It is valu- 
able as a document as’ well as for its tolerance and 
humanity, for he was the only Englishman left free 
to observe during those months after Pearl 
Harbour.’’—E. M. Forster. 
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THE AUTHOR Aer, 


EMERY REVES studied in the Universities of Barlih_and 


Paris, and received his degree of Doctor of Political Economy 


from the University of Zurich. In 1930, he founded 
and is president of Cooperation Press Service and 
Cooperation Publishing Company, formerly of Paris and 
London, now of New York City. 

During the p 2-war years his organization developed into 
a unique observation tower from which Mr. Reves had to 
follow events most closely, as newspapers naturally expected 
the articles received from Cooperation to be up to 
the minute. 

For ven years Mr. Reves constaitly travelled from country 


to country, covering an average of 30,000 miles per year. He 


was in the closest personal contact with all the leading figures 
of Europoan political life and attended most of the important 
international conferences and meetings, 

Mr. Reves is also responsible for the pyblication all over 
the world of Hermann Rauschning’s conversations with 
Hitler, Fritz Thyssen’s | Paid Hitler, Prince Starhemberg's 
Between Hitle: and Mussolini, and other similar anti-Nazi 
documentary books. He had three last-minute escapes from 
the Gestapo. ‘ 

'n the fall of 1942, he wrote A Democratic Manifesto, which 
had re “er extraordinary reactions. Several universities and 
gi. sch. >ls adopted it as a text-book, and it was the subject 

of sermons in various churches, 


